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Chapter I. 

Introduction. Newton ; Galileo ; Torricel)! \ P«scal ; Prince Rnpert ; 

Monigolfire ; Self-edncation. 

We are about to select from the records of Philo- 
sophy, Literature, and Art, in all ages and countries, 
a body of examples, to shew how the most unpro- 
pitious circumstances have been unable to conquer 
an ardent desire for the acquisition of knowledge. 
£very man has difficulties to encounter in this pur- 
suit; and therefore every man is interested in learn- 
ing what are the real hindrances which have opposed 
themselves to the progress of some of the most dis- 
tinguished persons, and how those obstacles have 
been surmounted. 

The Love of Knowledge will of itself do a great 
deal towards its acquisition; and if it exist with that 
force and constancy which it exhibits in the cha- 
racters of all truly great men, it wiU induce that 
ardent, but humble spirit of observation and inquiry, 
without which there can be no success. Sir Isaac 
Newton, of all men that ever lived, is the one who 
has most extended the territory of human know- 
ledge; and he used to speak of himself as having 

VOL. 111. 1 



2 THE PURSUIT OF KNOWLEDGE. 

been all his life but '^ a child gathering pebbles on 
the sea-shore" — probably meaning by that allusion, 
not only to express his modest conviction how 
mere an outskirt the field of his discoveries was, 
compared with the vastness of universal nature, but 
to describe likewise the spirit in which he had pur- 
sued his investigations. That was a spirit, not of 
selection and system-building, but of childlike alacrity, 
in seizing upon whatever contributions of knowledge 
Nature threw at his feet, and of submission to all 
the intimations of observation and experiment. On 
some occasions he was wont to say, that, if there 
was any mental habit or endowment in which he 
excelled the generality of men, it was that of pa- 
tience in the examination of the facts and phenomena 
of his subject. This was merely another form of that 
teachableness which constituted the character of the 
man. He loved Truth, and wooed her with the un- 
wearying ardour of a lover. Other speculators had 
consulted the book of nature principsdly for the pur- 
pose of seeking in it the defence of some favourite 
theory; partially, therefore, and hastily, as one would 
consult a dictionary: Newton perused it as a volume 
altogether worthy of being studied for its own sake. 
Hence proceeded both the patience with which he 
traced its characters, and the rich and plentiful dis- 
coveries with which the search rewarded him. If 
he afterwards classified and systematized his know- 
ledge like a philosopher, he had first, to use his own 
language, gathered it like a child. 

It is, indeed, most instructive to aU who are 
anxious to engage in the pursuit of knowledge (and 
is therefore properly introductory to the general sub- 
ject we are about to treat), to consider the manner 
in which both this great man and many others, 
possessing a portion of his observant and inventive 
genius, have availed themselves, for the enlargement 
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of the boundaries of philosophy, of such common 
occurrences as, from their very commonest, had • 
escaped the attention of all less active and original 
minds. We arc not now speaking of such lucky 
discoveries as mere chance has sometimes sujjgested, 
even to the most inattentive understandings. How 
far we are indebted to this source f()r many of those 
ordinary arts, the origin of which is lost in antiquity 
and fable, it would not be very easy to detennine. 
The accounts relating to such subjects have been 
principally handed down to us by poetry and popular 
tradition, both which are lovers of the mysterious 
and the marvellous. Hence, there is abundant 
reason to believe that they are nuich too full of 
those wonders which strike an unenlightened fancy; 
and that, instead of the slow and successive elTorts 
by which the arts in question were actually disco- 
vered and improved, there has been substituted, in 
many cases, the more dramatic incident of a sudden 
inspiration, merely for the sake of ctfect. Nay, in 
those times, the discoverer himself might probably be 
not unfreauently the first to contrive and spread the 
fiction; preferring, as he would in all likelihood do, 
the credit of being the chosen transmitter of super- 
natural communications to his fellow-mortals, to that 
of excelling those around liim in such mere human 
and unvalued attributes as philosophic sagacity and 
patience. Add to this, that the legend of a mystical 
origin was not only the best recommendation by 
which any invention could, in the early ages of the 
world, be introduced to the notice of men; but, per- 
haps, under the tyranny of a jealous and engrossing 
su})erstition, was almost a necessary passport to its 
reception. However this may have been, it is worth 
remarking that the current tales had probably some 
share in leading away the spirit of antiquity from that 
investigation and application of facts, from which 
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chiefly has arisen the glory of the philosophy of mo- 
dem times. This was a necessary consequence of 
stripping observation and experiment of their due 
honours, by substituting speculation in their place. 
The ancients thought, erroneously, that discoveries 
were to be made by pursuing a train of conjecture, 
instead of ascertaining results; and thus, whatever 
patients and labour philosophers might exercise, it 
came to be popularly thought that discoveries were 
dependent upon chance, because the steps from one 
train of speculative reasoning to another could not 
be traced with the same ease as we now trace the 
progress of any experimental research. 

But, of all sorts of observation, that which exhibits 
the most penetrating and watchful philosophy is, 
when, out of the facts and incidents of every-day 
experience, a gifled mind extracts new and important 
truths, simply by its new manner of looking at them, 
and, as it were, by the aid of a light of its own which 
it sheds upon their worn and obliterated lineaments. 
From one of these simple incidents did Sir Isaac New- 
ton read to the world, for the first time, the system 
of the universe. It was in the twenty-third year of his 
age that this extraordinary man was sitting, as we 
are told, one day in his garden, when an apple fell 
from a tree beside him. His mind was perhaps oc- 
cupied, at that fortunate moment, in one of those phi- 
losophical speculations on space and motion which 
are known to have, about this time engaged much 
of his attention; and the little incident which inter- 
rupted him was instantly seized upon ' by his eager 
spirit, and, by that power which is in genius, assi- 
milated with his thoughts.* The exbtence of gra- 

* This anecdote is given by Dr. Pemberton, the friend of 
Newton, as well as by Voltaire, who states that he had it from 
Newton's niece. See Life of Newton (Library of Useful 
Knowledge), p. 5. 
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vitation, or a tendency to fall towards the cenb*e 
of the earth, was already known, as affecting all 
bodies in the immediate vicinity of our planet; and 
the great Galileo had even ascertained the law, or 
rate, according to which their motion is accelerated 
as they continue their descent. But no one had yet 
dreamed of the gravitation of the heavens, — till the 
idea now first dimly rose in the mind of Nekton. The 
same power, he said to himself, which has drann this 
apple fi'om its branch, would have drawn it from a po- 
sition a thousand times as high. Wherever we go, we 
find this gravitation reigning over all things. If we 
ascend even to the tops of the highest mountains, we 
discover no sensible diminution of its power. Why 
may not its influence extend far beyond any height 
to which we can make our way ? Why may it not 
reach to the moon itself ? Wny may not this be 
the very power which retains that planet in its orbit, 
and keeps it revolving as it does around our own 
earth ? It was a splendid conjecture, and we may be 
sure that Newton instantly set all his sagacity at work 
to verify it. If the moon, he considered, be retained 
in her orbit by a gravitation towards the earth, it 
is in the highest degree probable ihat the earth itself, 
and the other planets which revolve around the sun, 
are, in like manner, retained in their orbits by a simi- 
lar tendency towards their central and ruling lumi- 
nary. Proceeding then, in the mean time, upon this 
supposition, he found by calculation, and by comparing 
the periods of the several planets and their dis- 
tances from the sun, that, if they were reaUy held in 
their courses by the power of gravity, that power 
must decrease in a certain proportion, according to 
the distance of the body upon which it operated. 
This result he had already anticipated firom the consi- 
deration that, although we could not detect any such 
diminution within the comparatively small distance 

VOL. III. 1* 
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to which our experience was limited, the &ct was y- 
consistent with the whole analogy of nature. Sit -p 
posing, then, this power, when extended to the nnx^n, 
to decrease at the same rate at which it appeared to 
do ia regard to the planets which revolved around 
the sun, he next set himself to calculate whether its 
fi»ce, at such a distance from the earth, would in 
reality be sufficient to retain that satclUte in its orbit, 
and to account for its known rate of motion. Now, 
this step of the discovery was marked by a very sin- 
gular circumstance, and one strikingly illustrative oi 
Uie truly philosophic character of this great man's 
mind. In the computations which he undertook 
for the purpose of this investigation, he naturally 
adopted the common estimate of the magnitude of 
the earth, which was at that time in use among 
our geographers and seamen. Indeed, no other then 
existed for him to adopt : but it was even then known 
to scientific men, that this estimate was loose and 
inaccurate. In fact, it allowed only sixty £nglish 
miles to a degree of latitude, instead of sixty-nine 
and a half, which is the true measurement. The 
consequence was that the calculation did not answer; 
it indicated, in fiu^t, a force of gravity in the moon 
towards the earth, less by one sixth than that which 
was necessary to give the rate of motion actually pos- 
sessed by that sateUite. Another might have thought 
this but a trifling discrepancy, and, in such circum- 
stances, might have taxed his ingenuity to account 
for it in a variety of ways, so as still to save the 
beautiful and magnificent theory which it came so 
unseasonably to demolish. But Newton was too 
true a philosopher, too single-hearted a lover of truth, 
for this. In his mind, the refutation was a complete 
one, and it was admitted as such at once. He had 
made his calculation with care, although one of its 
elements was fiuLse; it did not present the result it 
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ought to have done, had his hypothesis been as true 
as it was brilliant; and, in his own estimation, he 
was no longer the discoverer of the secret mechanisni 
of the heavens. By an act of self-denial, more heroic 
than any other recorded in the annals of intellectual 
pursuit, he dismissed the whole speculation from his 
mind, even for years. We need hardly state how 

floriously this sacrifice was in due time rewarded, 
lad Newton, instead of acting as he did, obsti- 
nately persevered in the partially erroneous path 
into which he had thus been misled, it is impossi- 
ble to say into how many additional misconceptions 
and misstatements he might have been seduced, in 
order to cover the consequences of his first error ^ 
or how much the simplicity of the grand truth which 
had revealed itself to him, as it were, for a moment 
in the distance, might have been eventually com- 
plicated and disfigured by the v^in imaginations of 
the very mind which had discovered it. The pro- 
gress of science would, no doubt, at last have swept 
away all these useless and encumbering fictions; but 
that honour would, probably, have been reserved fi>r 
another than Newton . Committed to the maintenance 
of his adopted errors, and with his mental vision 
even unfitted in some measure for the perception of 
the truth, he might in that case have been the last to 
discern the full brightness of that day, the breaking 
of which he had been the first to descry. But by 
keeping his mind unbiassed, he was eventually en- 
abled to verify all, and more than all, he had ori- 
ginally suspected. No other speculator had yet 
iR)llowed him in the same path of conjecture; when, 
a few years afier, upon obtaining more correct data, 
he repeated his calculation, and found it terminate 
in the very result he had formerly anticipated. The 
triumph and deliffht of that moment can hardly be 
conceived, when ne saw at last that the mighty dis- 
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covery was indeed all his own! It is said that such 
was his agitation as he proceeded, and perceived 
every figure bringing him nearer to the object of hi& 
hopes, that he was at last actually unable to continue 
the operation, and was obliged to request a fnend 
to conclude it for him. 

Another very beautiful example of the way in 
which some of the most valuable truths of philosophy 
have been suggested, for the first time, by the simplest 
incidents of common Ufe, is afforded by Galileo's 
discovery of the regularity of oscillation in the pen- 
dulum. It was while standing one day in the metro- 
politan church of Pisa, that his attention was first 
awakened to this most important fact, by observing 
the movements of a lamp suspended from the ceil- 
ing, which some accident had disturbed and caused 
to vibrate. Now this, or something exactly similar, 
was a phenomenon which, of course, every one had 
observed thousands of times before. But yet nobody 
had ever viewed it with the philosophic attention with 
which it was on this occasion examined by Galileo. 
Or if, as possibly was the case, any one had been half 
unconsciously struck for a moment by that apparent 
equabiUty of motion which arrested so forcibly the 
curiosity of Galileo, the idea had been allowed to 
escape the instant it had been caught, as relating to 
a matter not worth a second thought. The young 
philosopher of Italy (for he had not then reached 
his twentieth year) saw at once the important appli- 
cations which might be made of the thought that 
had suggested itself to him. He took care, therefore, 
to ascertain immediately the truth of his conjecture by 
careful and repeated experiment; and the result was 
the complete discovery of the principle of the most 
perfect measure of time which we yet possess. How 
striking a lesson is this for us when we discover, or 
think we discover, any fact in the economy of nature 
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which we have reason to believe has not previously 
been observed! Let it be at least verified and re- 
corded. No truth is altogether barren; and even 
that which looks at first sight the very simplest and 
most trivia], may turn out fruitful in precious results. 

It seems, afler it is stated and described to us, to 
have been an exceedingly obvious thought which 
struck Galileo, when, afler having ascertained the 
regular oscillation of the pendulum, he pro|K)Acxl em- 
ploying it as a measure of time. Some, indeed, may 
imagine that there was no such extraordinary merit 
as is generally supposed even in the grand conjecture 
of Newton, and that it amounted, after all, merely to 
the application of a law to the movements of the hea 
venly bodies, which was already knonn to affect at 
least every body in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the earth. But these things are only simple after 
they are explained. Slight and transparent as we may 
think the veil to have been which covered the truths 
alluded to, and others of a similar nature, immedi- 
ately before they were detected, it is yet an unques- 
tionable fact that this veil had been sufficient to con- 
ceal them, for thousands of years, from the observation 
of all the world. The phenomenon of a heavy body 
swinging to and fro from a point of suspension had 
been fiuniliar to every generation from the very earliest 
times; and yet, although men had long been very de- 
sirous of possessing an accurate and convenient mea- 
sure of time, and had resorted in difl^rent countries 
to a great variety of contrivances to attain that object, 
nobody before Galileo had thought of affecting it by 
means of the pendulum. And, in the same manner, 
with regard to the law of gravitation : the fiict of all 
bodies having a tendency to &li to the earth must of 
course have forced itself upon the attenticm of the 
very earhest inhabitants of our globe, every day and 
hour of their existence. Indeed, the law in nearly 
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all the generality in which Newton found it, had 
heen promulgated even by the philosophy of ancient 
Rome and Greece . But y et N e wlon 's application and 
extension of it had occurred to nobody, not even to 
Galileo himself, who had not many years before been 
engaged in investigating the exact amount of its in- 
fluence, within the tield in which alone it had hitherto 
been supposed to operate. IVewton not only applied 
the law of gravitation to the heavenly bodies; but as 
the principle, when affecting bodies in the neighbour- 
hood of the earth, was that of a force apparently 
constant, he had to discover and demonstrate the 
law of its variation. 

But, perhaps, the most striking illustration we can 
give of the strange manner in which important truths 
will sometimes hide themselves for a long while from 
observation, even after science has approached aknoet 
so near as to touch them, is to be found in the history 
of the different discoveries relating to the mechanical 
properties of the air. The knowledge of its positive 
weight, or gravity, is as old as the days of Aristotle. 
Even its elasticity was well known to the ancients; 
about a century before the birth of Christ, constructed 
one of whose philosophers. Hero of Alexandria, had, 
upon that principle the fountain, or jet (PeaUy which 
still goes by his name. The common suction-puiap 
is a still older invention, the effect of which, depend- 
ing, as it does, entirely on the pressure of the atmoe- 
phere, might hav6 suggested the true philosophy of 
that subject, it may be thought, to some one of its 
innumerable observers. But, in reality, although 
all the while the air was known to be really a heavy 
body, nobody for two thousand years found out the 
true reason why, on its removal from the barrel of 
the pump by the elevation of the piston, the wat^* 
rose into the vacant space. The unlearned multi- 
tude attributed the phenomenon to a auctionj at 
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power of suckmg, in the pump, and gave it the 
name of the suction-pomp accordingly. They saw 
a ph^MHnenon which they did not understand, and 
they called its cause, of which they were ignorant, 
Buc^on. But the theory of the philosophers was 
HKNTe irrational than that of the multitude; only 
that, professing to rest upon one of the great laws 
of nature, it looked somewhat more solemn and 
imposing. The water rises in the pump, it was 
said, upon the removal of the air, because nature 
abhors a vacuum; and thus the matter rested, as we 
have said, for nearly twenty centuries, — tlie alleged 
abhorrence of nature for a vacuum never having been 
established, either by experiment or reasoning, or in 
any other way, but at the same time being always so 
gravely propounded as a universal truth that it never 
was questioned by any body. Let us not, however, 
deride with too much levity these errors and follies 
of the old interpreters of nature. We ourselves are 
only yet casting off the yoke of that ignorance in the 
guise of wisdom, under which the men of other times 
were wont so submissively to bow; and if not in 
physics, at least in other departments of knowledge, 
we are still too much given to accept mere words 
and phrases, in the place of philosophy. At least let 
what we are now to relate restrain a little the expre»- 
sion of our contempt for the philosophy of the school- 
men, as to the present matter, and our exultation in 
a superiority over them which we do not owe to oui> 
selves. 

The illustrious Galileo himself, unquestionably one 
of the greatest men that ever Uved, even afler ad- 
vancing to the very confines of aU we now know, 
stopped there, and could find nothing better to offor 
than the old solution of the difficulty, in a case 
attendcRl with circumstances which to us* would seem 
to- have made the necesoty for abandoning it 
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obvious. A pump of more than thirtj-two feet m 
height having chanced to be erected at Florence, 
while Cralileo resided in that city, the philosopher, 
finding that the water would not rise as usual to its 
top, set himself immediately to endeavour to account 
for the unexpected phenomenon; and, after examining 
the case, came to the conclusion, that nature cer- 
tainly abhorred a vacuum, but far tfie first two^ind 
thirty feet only! It was his pupil Torricelli who 
first demonstrated the true cause of the phenomenon, 
by a most happily imagined experiment. The water, 
rising, as it does, only to a certain height, nmst, in 
&ct, he remarked, be, not drawn, but pushed up into 
the barrel of the pump; and it can only be so 
pushed by the pressure of the atmosphere on the 
exposed portion of it. The thirty-two feet of water 
in the body of the pump are merely a counter- 
balance to a column of air of equal basis, reaching 
to the top of the atmosphere. But if so, it then oc- 
curred to him, that another liquid, heavier or lighter 
than water, will, in similar circumstances, ascend to 
^ correspondingly less or greater height, a less or 
greater quantity of it being, of course, required to 
balance the atmospheric column. Mercury, for ex- 
ample, is about thirteen times and a half as heavy as 
water; it ought to mount, therefore, only to the 
height of about twenty-eight inches, instead of thirty- 
two feet. So, taking a glass tube of about three 
feet in length, and hermetically sealed (that is, made 
air-tight) at one end, he first filled it completely 
with mercury, and then closing it with his fimer, 
reversed it, and plunged it mto a basin ofthe 
same liquid metal; wh«i, withdrawing his finger, 
he had the gratification of seeing the liquid in the 
tube, now forming one body with that in the basin, 
descend, until, exactly as he had anticipated, there 
remained suspended a column of twenty-eight inches 
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only. Now, by this experiment, in every way a 
most ingenious and beautiftil one, Torricelli bad in 
reality invented the instrument we now call the 
Barometer; and yet, strange to say, it was left to 
another to discover that he had done so. It was the 
great Pascal, a man of sublime and universal genius, 
who, upon bearing of Torricelli^s experiment, firit 
made the remark, that the inference which he had 
deduced from it might, if true, be confirmed beyond 
the possibility of dispute, by carrying the mercurial 
tube to a considerable elevation above the earth, when, 
the atmospheric column being diminished, that of 
the mercury, which was supposed to be its balance, 
ought to be shortened likewise in a corresponding 
proportion. It followed that we had thus, therefore, a 
measure of the weight of the atmosphere in all cir- 
cumstances, and consequently of the height of any 
place to which we could carry the instrument. The 
experiment was performed, and the result was as 
Pascal had anticipated. In this way, at length, was 
completed a discovery, the first steps towards which 
had been made two thousand years before; durinff 
the whole of which period the phenomena best fitted 
to suggest it were matter of daily observation to 
every one : but which, nevertheless, at lost escaped 
even several of the greatest philosophers who had 
made the nearest approaches to its developement.. i 
To return, however, for a moment to the topic 
of the happy application of common facts to f^- 
losophical purposes. This subject is the more worth 
our attention, as it opens a field of invention and 
discovery to which aU men have, in one sense, equal 
access; although it is only that mind which has been 
rightly prepared, by previous knowledge and refiec^ 
tion, which is in a condition to profit by the opportu- 
nity. Another example which may be given, is that 
of the famous Prince Kupsrt's supposed discovery of 

VOL. III. 2 
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having any teacher to instruct them. In other 
words, every thing that is actually known has been 
found out and learned by some person or other, 
without the aid of an instructor. This is the first 
consideration for all those who aspire, in the present 
day, to be their own instructors in any branch of 
science or literature. Furnished as society now is, 
in all its departments, with accommodations in aid 
of intellectual exertion, such as, in some respects, 
even the highest station and the greatest wealth in 
former times could not command, it may be safely 
asserted, that hardly any unassisted student can have 
at present difficulties to encounter, equal to those 
which have been a thousand times already triumph- 
antly overcome by others. Above all, books, and espe- 
cially elementary books, have, in our day, been mul- 
tiplied to an extent that puts them within the reach 
almost of the poorest student; and books, afler all, are, 
at least to the more mature understanding, and in 
regard to such subjects as they are fitted to explain, 
the best teachers. He who can read, and is possessed 
of a good eljementary treatise on the science he 
wishes to learn, hardly, in truth, needs a master. 
With only this assistance, and sometimes with hardly 
this, some of the greatest scholars and philosophers 
that ever appeared have formed themselves, as the 
following pages will shew. And let him who, 
smitten by the love of knowledge, may yet conceive 
himself to be on any account unfortunately cir- 
cumstanced for the business of mental cultivation, 
bethink him how oflen the eager student has tri- 
umphed over a host of impediments, much more for- 
midable in all probability than any by which he is 
surrounded. Want of leisure, want of instructors, 
want of books, poverty, ill health, imprisonment, un- 
congenial or distracting occupations, the force of 
opposing example, the discouragement of friends or 
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relations, the depressing consideration that the better 
part of life was already spent and gone, — these have all, 
49eparately or in various combinations, exerted their 
influence either to check the pursuit of knowledge, or 
to prevent the very desire of it from springing up. 
But they exerted this influence in vain. Here then 
is enough both of encouragement and of direction fi>r 
all. To the illustrious vanquishers of fortune, whose 
triumphs we are about to record, we would point 
;as guides for alK who, similarly circumstanced, may 
4ispire to follow in the same honourable path. Their 
lives are lessons that cannot be read without profit; 
nor are they lessons for the perusal of one -class 
of society only. All, even those who are seemingly 
the most happily situated for the cultivation of their 
minds, may derive a stimulus from such anecdotes. 
No situation, in truth, is altogether without its unfa- 
vourable influences. If there be not poverty to crush, 
there may be wealth and ease to relax, the spirit. 
He who is lefi to educate himself in every thing, 
may have many difficulties to struggle with; but he 
who is saved every struggle is perhaps still more un- 
fortunate. If one mind be in danger of starving for 
want of books, another may be surfeited by too many. 
If, again, a laborious occupation leave to some but 
little time for study, there are temptations, it should 
be remembered, attendant upon rank and affluence, 
which are to the full as hard to escape from as any 
occupation. If, however, there be any one who 
stands free, or comparatively free, from every kind of 
impediment to the cultivation of his intellectual facul- 
ties, surely he must peruse with peculiar interest the 
account of what the love of knowledge has achieved 
in circumstances so opposite to his own. Certain, 
at least, it is, that such achievements produce a most 
powerful call upon his exertions in the pursuit of 
science and literature, that his acquisitions may be 
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are told, on the occasion, that he offered up a 
hecatomb, or sacrifice of a hundred oxen, to the gods, 
in testimony of his gratitude and exultation. When 
Archimedes, the most celebrated geometer of anti- 
quity, discovered the method of ascertaining the spe- 
cific gravities of different substances, or the compara- 
tive weights of equal bulks of each, he is said to have 
rushed forth naked from the bath in which he chanced 
to be when the idea suggested itself to him, and to 
have run about in that state through the streets of 
Syracuse, exclaiming, / have found it, I have found 
it! And no better example, by the way, can be given 
than is afibrdcd by this anecdote, of the manner in 
which the most common and apparently insignificant 
fact will sometimes yield to the contemplation of 
genius the richest produce of philosophy. We extract 
an account of the circumstance from the Treatise on 
Hydrostatics, in the Library of Useful Knowledge: — 
^^ The proposition which forms the foundation of 
this branch of Hydrostatics, that a solid plunged in a 
fluid displaces a quantity of the fluid equal to its bulk, 
was discovered by Archimedes, one of the greatest 
mathematicians of ancient times, in consequence of 
Hiero, king of Syracuse, his friend and patron, and 
himself an eminent philosopher, and, it needs haitUy 
be added, a virtuous and patriotic prince, having aei 
him a problem to solve upon the adulteration of 
metals. Hiero had given a certain quantity of gold 
to an artist to make into a crown, and suspecting, 
from the lightness of the crown, that some silver had 
been used in making it, he begged Archimedes to 
investigate the matter. It is said that while this 
great man was intent upon the question, he chanced 
to observe, in bathing, the water which ran over the 
sides of the bath; emd immediately perceiving that, 
as the water was equal to the bulk of his body, this 
would furnish him with the means of detecting the 
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surprise and delight of Galileo when, having _ 
for the first time to the heavens, the wonderfVx/ 
stniment which his own ingenuity had invent^^^ 
beheld that crowd of splendours which had ne^ 
before revealed themselves to the eye, nor even b^, 
dreamed of by the imagination of man. While 
lileo resided .at Venice, a report was brought to t4^^ 
city that a Dutchman had presented to Count Maur$^^^ 
of Nassau an instrument, by means of which distant 
objects were made to appear as if they were near; 
and this was all that the rumour stated. But it was 
enough for Galileo. The philosopher immediately 
set himself to work to find out by what means tbe 
thing must have been effected; and in the course of 
a few hours satisfied himself that, by a certain ar- 
rangement of spherical glasses, he could repeat the 
new miracle. In the course of two or three days -j 
he presented several telescopes to the Senate of Ve» 
nice, accompanied with a memoir on the immenae 
importance of the instrument to science, and espe- 
cially to astronomy. He afterwards greatly improved 
his invention; and brought it to such a state of 
perfection, that he was in a condition to com- 
mence, by means of it, the examination of the 
heavens. It was then that, to his unutterable aa- 
tonishment, he saw, as a celebrated French astro- 
nomer has expressed it, ^^ what no mortal before that 
moment had seen — the sur^e of the moon, like 
another earth, ridged by high mountains, and fur*^ 
rowed by deep vallies — Venus, as well as it, present- 
ing phases demonstrative of a spherical form; Ju- 
piter, surrounded by four sateUites, which accom- 
panied him in his orbit; the milky way; the nebulse; 
finally, the whole heaven sown over with an infinite 
multitude of stars, two small to be discerned by the 
naked eye.*'' Milton, who had seen Gralileo, described, 

* ** Life of Galileo, by Biot," in the Biographie Univenelie^ 
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nearly half a century after the invention^ tome of the 
wonckrs thus laid open by the telescope: — 

** The moon, wbofe orb, 
Through optic glass, the Tuscan artist views 
At evening from the top of Fesol ', 
Or in Valdamo, to descry new lands, 
Rivers, or mountains, in her spotty globe.** 

A few days were spent by Galileo in rapidly re- 
viewing the successive wonders that presented them- 
selves to him; and then he proceeded to announce 
his discoveries to the world by the uublication of a 
paper, which he entitled the ^unctui SidereuB. or 
Herald of the Heavens, which he continued from 
time to tune, as 4)e found new objects to describe. 
From this period the examination of the heavens be- 
came the sole object of Galileo's thoughtn, and the 
occupation o{ his life. He wrote, he talkcid, nf no- 
tiiing else. 

Every mind which is yet a stranger to science is, 
in some respects, in the same situation with that of 
Galileo, before he turned his tclesc^^ipe to the heavens; 
and such a mind has a world of wonders Ut leani, 
many of which are as extraordinary as those which then 
revealed themselves to the philosopher. It has, in fact, 
to behold all that he beheld; — not certainly, like him, 
for the first time that any one of the human race had 
been admitted to that high privilege, but yei for the first 
time, too, in so far as itseu alone is concerned. The 
consciousness of discovery was Galileo's alone; the 
novelty and sublimity of the sight remain the same 
for all by whom it has been yet unenjoyed. And 
80 it 18 with every other sort of knowledge. Although 
it may have been in reality discovered for the first 
time a thousand years ago, it remains as new a plea^ 
mare as if it had only been found out yeaterdayy for 
him who has not yet acquired it. Such pleasures, in 
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truth, are the only ones that admit of being indefi- 
oitely muhiphod. f Hie enjovnients of seiuse, to say 
nothing of their conofMinitively short oniiunuict\ their 
certainty to pall upiHi repetition, and the potutively 
injurious and destroying tendeiK^y of luany of them, 
are, from the nature of things, necessarily limited 
in point of number; tor the senses themselves are 
but lew, and no one of them has nuuiy varieties 
of enjoyment to conununicate. What are even the 
highest pleasures brought us by the eye, or the ear^ 
apart from that character which they derive from the 
moral or inteUectual associations the v awaken? JVIo- 
mentary excitements lor the cliild, but hardly the gra- 
titications even of a moment to the.iuan — as is abun* 
dantly evidenced by the case of many a one in whom 
the mere corporeal organ is as pertect as usual, but 
who, nevertheless, hardly receives from it any plea* 
sure worth naming, owing to the miciUtivated stake 
of those mental faculties, wliich are tndy the great 
creators and bestowers of human happiness. Bui 
when did we hear of any one who, having &iiiy 
commenced the pursuit of literature or science, ever 
became tired of it ; or would noi have gladly devoted 
his whole Ute to it, ii*hc could? There nmy be i^her 
passions to which men will deUver themselves up, in 
the tirst instance, with greater prix^'ipitatiivi and 
impetuosity; there is none, assuredly, wliich will 
engage them so long, or eventually absorb their 
whole thoughts so thoroughly, as the passion for 
knowledge. We have nuiuberless instances of per- 
sons, in every rank of life, who, lor the sake of 
gratifying it, have contended with, and overcooie, 
such difficulties and impediments of all sorts as cer^ 
tainly would have worn out the strength of aluKMt 
any other impulse with which we are acquainted. 
But this is an impulse which, wo may venture to 
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son of the schoohnas^cr, wht^ had !4udici1 at I<oiptfic« 
was billing to teach him at the ntto of Knir pemt« « 
week; but the difficulty of i^siyini; si'» large a tv'f* 
seemed quite insurmoiintable. l^io day ho was M^tit 
to his godfitther, who was a baker in pn^tty p^hI 
circunstances, R>r a loat* As he ^'cnt alonf;« he 
plundered sorrowfldly on this gn^at i^ycct of his 
wishes, and entered the shop in tears. Ilw p^xl- 
tempered baker, on learning the cause of his tfrief, 
undertook to pay the requin^d fiv fi»r him, at i*-hich, 
He\-ne tells us, he u-as j>ertectlv intoxicatcNl with joy ; 
and as he ran, all ra^s;et1 and bnreA^4« tlinMijrh the 
streets, to^incr the loaf in the air, it slipped fn>m his 
hands and rolled into the cutter. This accident, and 
a sharp reprimand trivn iiis (Kirents, who could ill 
afford such a loAsi, bnnight him to his senses. He 
continued his lessons fiir about two years, when his 
teacher acknowledged that he had taught him nil he 
himself knew. At this time, his father was anxious 
that he should ado|)t some trade, but lleyne ti'lt an 
in\inciblc desire to pursue his litrrnrv education; 
and it ^-as fortunate tor the world that he was n( 
this period of his life fumishcil with the means of 
folloi%ing the course of his inclination, fie luid 
ani>ther godfather, who was a clergyman in the 
neighbourhoofi ; and this perstin, upon receiving tlw 
most flattering accounts of Heyne from his last mas~ 
ter, agreed to be at the expense of sending him t<i the 
principal seminary of his native town of (^henmitx. 
His new patron, however, although a well-endoufKl 
churchman, doled out his bounty with most acnipu- 
lous parsimony; and Heyne, without the necetaary 
books of his o^ti, was often obliged to borrow thoM 
of his companions, and to cony them over lor his 
own use. At last he obtainea the situation of tutor 
to the son of one of the citizens; and this for a short 
time rendered his condition more comfortable. Btit 
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femily at Magdeburg. Desirable as the appointmaiit 
would have been in every other respect, it would 
have removed him from the scene of his studies — and 
he declined it. He resolved rather to remain in the 
midst of all his miseries at Leipsic. He was, how- 
ever, in a few weeks afler, recompensed for this 
noble sacrifice, by procuring, through the recom- 
mendation of the same professor, a situation similar 
to the one he had refused, in the university town. 
This, of course, reUeved for a time his pecuniary 
wants; but still the ardour with which he pursued 
his studies continued so great, that it at last brought 
on a dangerous illness, which obliged him to resign 
his situation, and very soon completely exhausted 
his trifling resources, so that on his recovery he found 
himself as poor and destitute as ever. In this ex- 
tremity, a copy of Latin verses which he had written 
having attracted the attention of one of the Saxon 
ministers, he was induced, by the advice of his friends, 
to set out for the court at Dresden, where it was 
expected this high patronage would make his for- 
tune; but he was doomed only to new disappoint- 
ments. Afler having borrowed money to pay the ex- 
penses of his journey, all he obtained from the courtier 
was a feiv vague promises, which ended in nothing. 
He was obliged eventually, afler having sold his 
books, to accept the place of copyist in the library of 
the Count de Bruhl, at the miserable annual salary of 
one hundred, crowns (about .£17 sterling) — a sum 
which, even in that cheap country, was scfiffcely 
suflicient to keep him from perishing of hunger. 
However, with his industrious habits, he found time, 
beside performing the duties of his situation, to do 
a little work for the booksellers. He first translated 
a French romance, for which he was paid twenty 
crowns. For a learned and excellent edition which 
he prepared of the Latin poet Tibullus, he received, 
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in successive payments, one hundred crowns, with 
which he discharged the debts he had contracted at 
Leipsic. In this way he contrived to exist for a few 
years, all the while studying hanl, and thinking him- 
self amply compensated ior the hardships of his lot, 
by the opportunities he had of pursuing nis favourite 
researches, in a city so rich in collections of books and 
antiquities as Dresden. After he had held his situa- 
tion in the library for above two years, his salary was 
doubled; but before he derived any benefit from the 
augmentation, the Seven Years War had commenced. 
Saxony was overrun by the forces of Frederick the 
Great,and Heyne's place,and the library itself to which 
it was attached, were swept away at the same time. 
He was obliged to fly from Dresden, and wandered 
about for a long time without any employment. At 
last he was received into a family at Wittenberg; but 
in a short tune the progress of the war drove him from 
this asylum also, and he returned to Dresden, where 
he still had a few articles of furniture, which he had 
purchased with the little money ho saved while ho 
held his place in the Library. He arrived just in 
time to witness the bombardment of that capital, in 
the conflagration of which his furniture perished, as 
well OS some property which he had brought with 
him from Wittenberg, belonging to a lady, one of the 
family in whose house he lived, for whom he had 
formed an attachment during his residence there. 
Thus lefl, both of tliem, without a shilling, the young 
persons nevertheless determined to share each other's 
destiny, and they were accordingly united. By the 
exertions of some common friends, a retreat was pro- 
cured for Heyne and his wife in the establishment of 
a M. de Leoben, where he spent some years, during 
which his time wa9 chiefly occupied in tlie manage- 
ment of that gentleman's property. 

At last, at Sio general peace in 1763, he returned to 
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Dresden; and here ended his hard fortunes. S^^^^^ 
time before his arrival in that city, the ProfessorahS.^ ^ 
Eloquence in the University of Grottingen had bec^xiy 
vacant, by the death of the celebrated John Mnthii 
Gesner. The chair had been offered, in the first in- 
stance, to David Ruhnken, one of the first scholars o 
the age, who declined, however, to leave the Univerait^^ 
of Leyden, where he had lately succeeded the emi-^ 
nent Hemsterhuys as Professor of Greek. Fortu- 
nately, however, for Heyne, Ruhnken was one of 
the few to whom his edition of Tibullus, and another 
of Epictetus, which he had pubhshed shortly afler, 
had made his obscure name and great merits known; 
and with a generous anxiety to befriend one whom 
he considered to be so deserving, he ventured, of his 
own accord, to recommend him to the Hanoverian 
minister, as the fittest person he could mention for 
the vacant office. Such a testimony from Ruhn- 
ken was at once the most honourable and the most 
efficient patronage Heyne could have had. He was 
immediately nominated to the Professorship ; although 
«o little known, that it was with considerable difficulty 
he was found. He held this appointment for nearly 
fifly years; in the course of which, as we have 
already Temarked, he may be said, by his successive i 
publications, and the attraction of his lectures, to 
have placed himself nearly at the head of the classical 
scholars of his age; while he was at the same time 
loved and venerated as a father, not only by his 
numerous pupils, but by all ranks of his fellow^ 
citizens, who, on his death, in 1812, felt that their 
University and city had lost what had been for half a 
century its chief distinction. 
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Binnble fltstion no Obstacle. Epictetra ; Prouuroraii ; CImbUmsi 
Ilauy, Winckelman ; Arnigio; DuvhI— AflVrtation of higk Birth. 
Bandinelli ; «<cali^er.— Men proud of their low Oriinn. Proto- 
gnnes; Baiidouiii ; Gelli— Obncure Origin. MctantaMo; Ilajrdn { 
Opie ; Parini ; Prideaux ; Snumirm ; IJnnru* ; LofnooosoITi 
B. Jouson ; the Milnera ; John Hunter ^Application of Example*. 

The difficulties which Heyne had to encounter in 
his pursuit of knowledge conuncnced with his life 
itself — ^his very birth throviing him out of the sphere 
of those excitements by which even the desire of 
knowledge is generally kindled. Yet this is a diaad- 
vantage which, great as it is, aspiring minds have 
often overcome. Of the ancient authors, not to men- 
tion the well-known case of iEsop, Publics Syrus, 
and Terence were both originally slaves. Epictetus, 
the celebrated Stoic philosopher, was born in the 
same condition, and spent many years of his life in 
servitude. Having been at last fortunate enough to 
obtain his freedom, he retired to a small hut; and 
when he was barely able to procure the necessaries 
of life, devoted himself to the study of philosophy. 
A treatise of this writer was one of the works 
edited by Heyne, while at Dresden; and he used 
to relate that his fortitude, amid the difficulties 
that he had to struggle with at the time, was not a 
little strengthened and upheld by the precepts of 
severe virtue and determined endurance, which he 
found in the pages of the old philosopher. Epic- 
tetus's own conduct was strikingly in conformity with 
the lessons he taueht, at least if we may believe one 
of the stories whi^ are told of him, U is said^ that 
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before he had obtained his liberty, his master, who 
was a very brutal man, chose one day to amuse 
himself by twisting the leg of his slave. '^ You will 
break it for me," remarked Epictetus. Immediately 
after, it happened as he haa said. '^ I told you 
so," added the ]^ilo8opher, with all the indifference 
in the world. Me lived at Rome in a house with- 
out a door; and with no furniture, except a table, 
a small bedstead, and a wretched coverlet; and 
this even at a tune when he enjoyed the greatest 
familiarity with the Emperor Adrian. One day he 
was extravagant enough to purchase for himself a 
lamp made of iron; but he was punished for this 
deviation from his usual habits, by a thief soon after 
finding his way into the house, and running off with 
it. "He shall be cheated," said Epictetus, ** if he 
come back to-morrow, for he shall find only an 
earthen one." pROTAGORA8,too, another of the Greek 
philosophers, had been a common porter, before he 
applied to study. He lived at Abdcra, in Thrace, 
the same town in which resided the famous Demo- 
critus, commonly called the Laughing Philosopher, 
who one day met him carrying into the city a very 
heavy load of wood on his back, and was a good 
deal surprised on perceiving that the pieces were piled 
on one another exactly in the way best adapted to 
make the burthen rest easily on the shoulders. In 
order to discover whether this geometrical arrange- 
ment was the effect of skill or chance, he requested 
the young man to unbind the load, and make it up 
again in the same manner: this Protagoras imme- 
diately did with great dexterity; upon which Demo- 
critus, convinced that his talents were of a superior 
order, admitted him forthwith among his disciples, 
and spared no pains in instructing him in the different 
branches both of natural and moral philosophy. And, 
to mention no more instances, Cleanthes, another 
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of the Stoics, was brought up to the proiessioD of a 
pugilist, and used to exhibit himseh' in that character 
at the public games; till, longing to study philosophy, 
he betook himself tor tbat purpose to Athens, where 
he arrived with only three drachms (about three 
shillings and sixpence^ in his pocket. In these cir- 
cumstances he was obliged, fivr his support, to employ 
himself in drawing water, carrying burdens, and other 
such humble and laborious occupations. He con- 
trived, however to proceed with his studies at the same 
time, bringing his tee of an obelus, or penny, e\'ery 
day to his master, Zeno, mith great punctuality. On 
the death of Zeno, he succeeded hun in lii:« schoc^, 
but still continued his menial labours as usual. ^^ I 
draw water," he was wont to say, i^ and do any other 
sort of work which presents itself, that I may give 
myself up to philosophy, without being a burthen to 
any one." He was so poor, indeed, that the \iind 
having blown aside his mantle one day ^i-hen he hap- 
pened to be present at one of the public shew:<, his 
fellow-citizens perceived that he- had no tunic, or 
under garment, and gave him one. He was always 
treated, notwithstanding his poverty, with the greatest 
respect at Athens. 

In modem times we have many examples, also, of 
persons- whom the love of knowledge has found in 
the lowest obscurity, and who have possessed them- 
selves of the highest acquirements in science or 
literature, in spite of every disadvantage of birth. 
Heyne, as we have mentioned, was the son of a 
poor weaver. So was the Abbe Hauy, who died 
in Pans a few years ago, celebrated for his 
writings and discoveries in Chry8taUo<rraphy — a 
science, indeed, of which he may be almost con- 
sidered as the founder. It is the science which 
treats of those curious regular figures which so 
many solid bodies are found to possess in their 
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natural state, or which they may be made to mi^ 
sume artificially, by dissolving or fusing them, and 
then allowing their particles to return to a state of 
solidity, which latter process is called their chrystal- 
lization. Now it happens that the same substance 
is not found to have always the same figure externally 
when in a chrystallized state, but is susceptible o€ 
several different forms, some of which do not ap- 
pear at first to have any resemblance to each other. 
All preceding inquirers had been very much per- 
plexed by this circumstance, in their attempts to esta- 
blish a theory of chrystallized bodies; and rariolks 
principles had been successively adopted and re- 
jected as the foundations of a scientific arrange- 
ment of them. At length the attention of Haiiy was 
directed to the subject, by having accidentally picked 
up an uncommonly beautiful specimen of calcareous 
spar, which presented the figure of a six-sided prism, 
and had been detached from a group of similar crys- 
tals. By trying to spht this specimen in various di- 
rections with the blade of a knife, and dividing it- 
only where he found a natural joint, he at last r^ 
duced it to the form of a rhomboid, or obloogated 
cube, which it retained in spite of all subsequent* 
sections. Now this is exactly the form in which 
another calcsu'eous spar, called Iceland Spar^ is cooh 
monly found; whence Haiiy was led to suspect that, 
by the apphcation of the process he had employed, 
all chrystallized substances of the same species mi^it 
be reduced to the same primitive form. This idea 
he pursued with exceeding ingenuity; till, by means 
not only of his unparalleled dexterity in the dissec- 
tion of chrystals, but of a most masterly combination 
of algebraical and geometrical reasoning, he rested 
his theory upon grounds which would almost lead to 
the conclusion, that the principle is of universal 
application, and that it is only necessary to strip 
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them of their external coatings to discover the same 
radical figure in all crystals of the same species. 

Buty to proceed; the celebrated Winckelman, 
one of the most distinguished writers on classic 
antiquities and the fine arts that modem times 
have produced, was the son of a shoemaker. Hia 
&ther, after vainly endeavouring for some time, at the 
expense of many sacrifices, to give him a learned 
education, was at last obliged, from age and ill 
health, to retire to an hospital, where he was, in his 
turn, supported for several years in part by the hard 
labours of his son, who, aided by the kindness of 
his professors, contrived to keep himself at coUege, 
chiefly by teaching some of his younger or less-ad« 
vanced feUow-stucknts. Bartholomew Arn i oio,an 
Italian poet of the sixteenth century, of considerable 
genius and learning, foUowed his father's trade of a 
blacksmith till he was eighteen years old, when he 
began of his own accord to apply to his studies; and 
by availing himself of the aid sometimes of one 
firiend, and sometimes of another, prepared himself 
at last for entering the University of Padua. Valen- 
tine Jamerat Duval, a very able antiquarian of the 
last century, and who at the time of hiis death held 
the office of keeper of the imperial medals at Vienna, 
as well as that of one of the preceptors to the prince, 
afterwards the Emperor Joseph XL, was the son of 
a poor peasant of Champagne, and lost his father 
when he was ten years of age. He was then taken 
into the service of a fiumer in the village; but beinff 
soon afler turned off for some petty fault, he resolved 
to leave his native place altogether, that he might 
not be a burthep to his mother. So he set out on 
his travels, without knowing in what direction he 
was proceeding, in the beginning of a dreadful win- 
ter; and for some time begged in vain ev^i for a 
crust of bread and shelter against the inclemenoy of 
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the elements, till, worn out with hunger, fatigue, and 
a tormenting head-ache, he was at last taken in by 
a poor shepherd, who permitted him to lie down in 
the place where he shut up his sheep. Here he was 
attacked by small-pox, and lay ill nearly a month; 
but having at last recovered, chiefly through the kind 
attentions of the village clergyman, he proceeded on 
his wanderings a second time, thinking that by get* 
ting farther to the east he should be nearer the sun, 
and therefore suffer less from the cold. Having ar- 
rived in this way at the foot of the Vosges moun- 
tains, nearly a hundred and fifty miles from his na- 
tive village, he remained there for two years in the 
service of a farmer, who gave him Ins flocks to 
keep. Chancing then to make his appearance at 
the hut of a hermit, the recluse was so much struck 
by the intelligence of his answers, that he proposed 
he should take up his abode with him, and share 
his labours, an offer which Duval gladly accepted. 
Here he had an opportunity of reading a few books, 
chiefly of a devotional description ; and, after some 
time, was sent with a letter of recommendation fipom 
his master to another hermitage, or religious house, 
nesu* Lun^viUe, the inmates of which set him to take 
charge of their little herd of cattle, consisting only q£ 
five or six cows, while one of them toc^ the trouUe 
of teaching him to write. He had a few books at 
command, which he perused with great eagerness. 
He sometimes, too, procured a little money by the pro- 
duce of his skill and activity in the chase, and this 
he always bestowed in the purchase of books. One 
day, while pursuing this occupation, he was lucky 
enough to find a gold seal, which had been dropt by 
an English traveller of the name of Forster. Upon 
this gentleman coming to claim his property, Duval 
jesting^ told him that he should not have the seal, 
unless he could describe the armmal bearings on it 
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in correct heraldic phrase. Surprised at any appear* 
ance of an acquaintance with such subjects in the 
poor cow-herd, Forster, who was a lawyer, entered 
iirto conversation with him, and was so much struck 
by his information and intelligence, that he both sup- 
plied him with a number of books and maps, and in- 
structed him in the manner of studying them. Some 
time after this, he was found by another stranger 
sitting at the foot of a tree, and appareutly absorbed 
in the contemplation of a map which lay before him. 
Upon being asked what he was about, he replied that 
he was studying geography. And *■'' whereabouts in 
the study m^ you be at present," inquired the 
stranger. ** I am seeking the way to Quebec," 
answerckl Duval. " To Quebec? What should you 
want there .^" " I wish to go to continue my studies 
at th^ university of that city." The stranger belonged 
to the establishment of the princes of lx)rraine, who, 
returning from the chase, came up with their suite at 
the moment; and the result was, that, after putting 
a great many questions to Duval, they were so de- 
lighted with the vivacity of his replies, that thoy pro- 
posed to send him immediately to a Jesuit ^s college 
in the neighbourhood. Here he continued for some 
time, until he was at last taken by his patron, the 
Duke of Lorraine, afterwards the Emperor Francis 1., 
to Paris, where he speedily distinguished himself, and 
eventually acquired a high place among the literary 
men of the day. He never forgot, however, either hw 
early benefactors, or departed from that simplicity of 
character and manners which the humble nature of his 
origin and first fortunes had given him. It is grati- 
fying indeed to have to tell, that even after he had 
become a courtier, and was living in intimate fami- 
liarity wkh the emperor, he took a journey to his 
native village, purchased the cottage in nhich his 
father had lived, and erected on its site at his ovm 
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expense a commodious dwelling-house for the pariah 
schoolmaster. He always kept up a correspondence, 
too, with the good hermits at Luneville; and, in fpar- 
ticular, on paying a visit to Brother Marin, who had 
taught him writing, and not finding his hut so com- 
fortable as he could have wished, left with him a /Sum 
of money to rebuild it. 

Men are proud, and it is very intelligible why they 
should be so, of an illustrious ancestry ) but to those 
who have achieved their own advancement in the 
face of disadvantages such as the individuals we 
have named, and many others, have had to struggle 
with, the obscurity of their origin is their most 
honourable distinction. Nothing, therefore, can be 
weaker, or more absurd, than the vanity which has 
led even some distinguished men, of humble, or 
at least not high birth, to attempt to conceal their 
real extraction from the world, by the most un- 
founded, and sometimes ridiculous fictions. Bandi- 
NELLi, the ItaUan sculptor, was the son of a gold- 
smith, and the grandson of a common coalman; but 
having in the course of his life acquired great wealth., 
and having been created by the Emperor Charles V. 
a knight of the order of St. James, he is said to have 
repeatedly changed his name, in order to hide his 
parentage, and to have fixed at last upon that by 
which he is generally known, in order that he might 
appear to have sprung from the noble family of the 
Bandinelli of Sienna. A similar anxiety to secure 
for himself the reputation of noble descent is also 
recorded to have been one of the foibles of the cele- 
brated Spanish dramatist. Lope de Vega. But, 
perhaps, the most extravagant pretensions of this 
kind that were ever brought forward were those ad- 
vanced by the famous Julius C-esar Scaliger, one 
of the greatest scholars and critics of the sixteenth 
century. This eminent person actually took the trouble 
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of composing an elaborate memoir of hw own life, in 
which he pretended to l>e tiie laHt surviviiif; dencendiant 
of the princely house of 1^ Scula, of Vennia, ami r#»ii* 
sequently the lineal heir <jf that Hoverei^rity, which 
having been some time beiore coiH|ijered by the 
Venetians, had been inr^^qniratc^l by tlicm with their 
own territory. In order to supfKirt this story, he 
went the length of inventing a tn:ri(m of adventuren, 
which he said had befallen him, giving out that having 
been preserved by his mother from the general fier- 
secution of his race, he had, afler hewing carefully 
educated, been presented at the court rif the Km[M!ror 
Maximilian, who made him one of his {ifiges. He 
added that he sul)secjuently distinguislifrd himself 
greatly; first in the wars oi^ Italy, and th«'n, in tlie 
service of France, in Piedmont: till, after uassing 
through a succession of other fortun(;s, which we 
cannot afford space to relate, he was induced by the 
sohcitations of La liovJn-e, l)ishop of A gen, to ac- 
company that prelate* to his episcopal si:at, and thu« 
at 1^ to terminate his vain endr'avours to recover liiii 
lost principality. Now the truth Is, as has tH;en since 
abundantly proved, that Scaliger's real name was 
Bordoni; that he was in all probability the son of a 
miniature painter who resided at Pailua; and tliat he 
never even assumed the name of Si:aliger till he was 
pretty far advanced in life, having Iwrne it only in 
conjunction with his own in his ffirty-fburth ycrar, 
when he obtained letters of naturalization in France, 
which are still extant. £ven at this time it wcnjld 
appear that the fable of his descent from the house of 
V erona, if it had entered his head at all, had certainlv 
not been conceived in any thing like the fonn which 
he afterwards gave it. It was, at hfast in all its wildc;r 
improbabilities, the romance of his old ag<j. He jKjr- 
sisted in it, however, as long as he lived, and left it as 
a legacy to his sod, the learned Joseph Justus Sea- 
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liger, who, with an excess of filial observance, both 
maintained its truth as obstinately as his father had 
done, and augmented it by many additional fictions 
of his own invention. 

It is a wiser and nobler spirit which, without de- 
spising such distinctions where they really exist, con- 
siders it more honourable to have achieved fame and 
eminence without the advantages of high birth than 
with their assistance; and does not disdain, therefore, 
where they have not been possessed, to find its best 
triumph in their absence. Such was the feeling ia 
which the old Greek painter Protogenes acted, who, 
having passed the esu'lier years of his Ufe in such 
obscurity and poverty, that he was obliged to spend 
the greater part of his time in merely painting the 
coarse ornaments on the prows of ships, was so far 
from shewing himself ashamed of his humble origin^ 
when he rose at last to fame and more honourable as 
well as lucrative employment, that he was wont to 
introduce representations of the different parts of 
ships round his, pictures, as symbols and memorials 
of his old occupation. Benedict Baudouin, one of 
the learned men of the sixteenth century, went still 
fiirther than this. His father had been a shoemaker, 
and he had himself worked for some years of his life 
at the same profession— circumstances which he was 
so httle anxious to have forgotten, that, many years 
after, he wrote and published a very elaborate work' 
on the Shoemaking of the Ancients, in which we find 
the history of that crafl traced, with a profiision of 
erudition, up to the time of Adam himself But, 
perhaps, the most extraordinary example on record 
of indifference to such matters, is that afforded by the 
conduct of the celebrated Italian writer Gelli, who, 
even after he had obtained so much distinction by 
his writings as to have been elected to the high dig- 
nity of consul of the Florentine Academy, and ap- 
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pointed by the grand duke to deliver a courae of 
lectures ou Dante, still continued to work at his 
original profession of a tailor, which he had inherited 
from his father. He alludes to the circunwtaDce, 
with much modesty and even dignity, in the intro- 
ductory oration of liis course, which he deUvered 
before the Academy, and which has been published. 

It would be easy to continue to a much greater 
length our enumeration of indi\'iduals who, smitten by 
the love of knowledge, have nobly surmouxitr-d the im- 
pediments thrown in the way of its acquisdtir/n by a 
humble birth or early indigence. Many of tlie mcjst 
remarkable of these cases we shall have an oppor- 
tunity of introducing under other heads of the sub- 
ject; but, at present, we may merely mention a few 
of those which we may not afterwards lind so con- 
venient an occasion of noticing. The celebrated 
Italian poet Metastasio was the son of a common 
mechanic, and used when a little boy to sing his ex- 
temporaneous verses about the streets. The father 
of Hadyn, the great musical composer, was a wheel- 
wright, and filled also the humble occupation of sexton, 
while his mother was at the same time a servant in 
the establishment of a neighbouring nobleman. The 
fyther of our own painter, Opie, was a working car- 
penter in Cornwall. The following is the account 
that Dr. Walcot, better known by his assumed name 
of Peter Pindar, gives us of the circumstances in 
which he discovered the uneducated artist. '^ Being 
on a visit to a relation in Cornwall," he observes, 
" I saw either the drawing or print of a fiirm-yard in 
the parlour, and after loolang at it slightly, remarked 
that it was a busy scene, but ill executed. Tliis point 
was immediately contested by a she cousin, who ob- 
served that it was greatly admired by many, and par- 
ticularly by John Opie, a lad of great genius. Having 
learned the place of the artist's abode, I immediately 
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sallied fiHth, and ibund hini ai ilie bonom 09" a 
pit, cutting wood bv ino\in£: the lomxr pui <4" an 
instrument which n'as rr^rulaxod aKi>\o bv another 
perscoi. Harini; inquired in the dialc -ii of ihr Civunur 
it* he could paint : ^ Can you pcu »i r 1 ik^a:»i in- 
stant]v answered Irom belaid in a sjnular aoi'^ni and 
lanffuase^ that he ctMiki * jmu tii Quot^ 1 harioOr 
and Duke William^ 'William ]>uko iM Cumbefiand^') 
* and Mrs. Sonx^body'* cot." A spiviiiHHi ^-as^ im- 
mediately shewn n)e« uhich u-as riKie, incorrect^ 
and incomplete. But when 1 learneti that ho wwi 
such an enthusiast in his art « that he jt^^ up by thiv<e 
oVlock of a summer^s momin<; to draw ^iih chalk 
and charcoal, I instantly coiK'oivcti that he uhmi 
possess all that zeal necessary lor (4^aining emi- 
nence. A gleam of hope then darted thrxHigh my 
bosom; and I feh it passible to raise the price of hui 
labours from eight-pence or a slulhng to a guiiM>« 
a-day. Actuated by this nv>tive^ 1 instantly pit^:ai^ni^ 
him Kith ]>encils, colours, and can\ iiss, to which 1 
added a few instnicti<ms.^" Alter stMue tinio^ the 
Doctor adds, his pupil becajiH" si> celehrated in the 
neighbourhood, that he obtaintnl as nuioli eni)^n'n)eiift 
as he could undertake, in painting heads at half m 
guinea each, and at last resi>lvetl to raise his price 
to a guinea. He aileiwanls eujue to l.i^ndon, and 
attained great eminence as a pi^rtrait paintin*; upon 
which he was admitted as an associate of the Ro}*«l 
Academy, and ^-as eventually electetl Pn>te89)or of 
Painting in that institution. ^^ Bom m a rank of 
life in which the road to eminenoo is nMulerod in* 
^tely difficult,-' says another Acadenuoian, speak- 
ing of Opie, '^ unassisted by partial }>atroniige, etcitrn- 
ing Kith virtuous pride all slavery and de}>endcncc, 
he trusted alone fi)r his reward to the ii>rco of hit 
natural powers, and to weU-dirccted and unremitting 
study. The toils and difficulties of his profeaBion 
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were bv hini rnn?«cieref' a* rr.s!TT<-' o: Tj'ir!''«rrst'iH am 
dciifi'titnil comosr; anr r iniijn- r»* <%>( ■. ni:.- UiE" 
he did nca s.- nnif*r. nam' i- i' • a- i-v i -.iiir.; 

TlK- narenii^ fi:' >f.i. ^*" ..^^ i^ -■:....■■ :>• ' "^rzr* 
Latin rransiaTir of: ii' Bin*' . v-'-. :...- :f^-*u.v- «;.. 
livfd amfinc TMf niniinTa]i&> ii Jfu::::uu' T:- A* '•■ 
HATTF.rr ; li i-r. viir fih^iicn^yr-f -'*:::=-■: :.' :--" 
sevomf^fntri rf nrur; . i-v rifc- iiv-i.: ».,»:- :: ■• i slTk 
warrhmakinr. va?- nif s-ii. r t r.aii"- J ..:." !:•• 
niodfm sarinr xv^f-: o: l:a?- . v::* :;i- * i ■■ : ••• ts^'SiJi. 
^"ho rtirri viifx Mf wa* ii. iii' r*-* ij«k. ajn •• : :jn 
to hf- The firi?y jsiiruifir o:' rnr wio^v. -« ::■.::?• - v:.:" 
To add TO hi?' fiiffir'ij|:»">. ri* v^ aiTa i-:- f u :..- :^i^ 

teenth year hy t Tia:-a*v»h.. viif i "• :■' ■ ijji i 

crippJe ior iife. Ti»f T»a^"iiT- .. 'Ir- .i-f.* ♦•;.:. :. 
who aJrern'arrt? t<»«' t i** Btsiii! •#■ \^ .,▼ '-='•■ t«- *•• 
in 5!ijch pi-hir fjrrurrr=:aii'^'-^ tiia* :!•• * v- *•. vi:: oi- 
iiculn- ahif- !■» kofr inrr. a" --"m" lil n* i*e- f aTj-c »• 
road and TUTirf : ant: iif '•:iuiiii*-r iif '"-^ '• in- *-cl- 
carinn hv walking oii ft v t- C^xiifc ant j^^^rii^- *-:i- 
ployod in The firsi in>:an'-'- a.- a.-*!«Tan" u i:i' i::»":j*a 
of EvoTor Colk-n-*^-, ir. vni'-r. * •-!'■•■ i»' '-'-inaut'-f "Ji 
ho ^rradiially made Tiif ve* i- t !"i*«»v-:iiii: T.'?« 
fttther of Imgo ,lo\Es. TUf xr?"a" a'^'.-nn-'^. vii' r»uir 
the Ba7iquPtin<!-hnii<C' a: Wnn'riiaJ*. aiic niai'' otr**r 
well-known c*dififes. wa* t r-ifiVr-v.^m*-'. anr if jiuj- 
self ^"a? ako desrinfc finmnaJr. i.r i nt^'imnrii 
emplo}"meni. Sir Eixtvj >^'^i.t,i> 'in'r Jii— 
tice of the Coun of KinrV Ib'.-int n iii* *-' c^ '• 
Char)e> II.. wa? orifiinaljy ar.- "rTiiic-:i'- a' 'ii* Jr::^^ 
of Court, and rrraduaJi^ a^auir'-c ut* * .^-ri,. rn. ..],.»- 
knowled|re of the leu t»y iieiur "mm**- *-<. ^■ '"'»i.- 
precedems. Liyv.i.:-i. ui' fciimo'.'* «i: tii' -vi'^ii'* ';' 
Botany, akhouirh tiie sriL oftri' rri'/rr'Tiiai. o* i -i:.a 
village in Sweden, wa* for af#nie iini* anir'nii '•*-'. i' t 
sho€3naker; and was on}\ restrued mm. iiir nunjin' «:n- 
plonnentby acadeDtBibr ineetni|r one iur\ b prv^i'riciL 
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ipii TTti iim. 171^ -s»i luir'.i "i«i*ifs '•\'it\ ns iuv»Ik 
T»»ict*. tifli le T***Jt mil T til* nil' '?'***r Tu= hitivr 
if M" i -T . •?:. LJLln^»N,^•^l^'^ n\v n* :u' lu**; -v't'.miu'u 
3^issan n»t*w »f "tit* us* "VMnir" . imi % •!*» '^ ■ 'Mnimlv 
axameti -he miaest in»rrm* iij:»iii:»'< ii u^^ >m 
rrnmiT— . VTUi »iu^' i-smnnt* "h?«U'r"nun. \ ■mi^ L^»* 
JQouu^tif imi i^*'.ir iiifir'.iit'- ii u-'.iuir-ii:^ ii^ ■inu'-i 
■?thu':Biuii is* "-liiuiiHi uni t.' ^'iw iiur %-n'. uui i 
"vna Muy i^ -mmiiii pvp" rMii !is :iruM* -< i(>iis«(>. 
mil lucmr "^'Hur** ii i luMmsw'r* u H«'5s^"a. ♦mi w 
xiinii iie:m^ i) luiaui in iiv.niniiiRuu'^> y'\*\ ix^ 
JUiaer jnnciie* »f in.*rnnr*. Pu* tiim»ii54 !?i-,> 
i«iN«!o\ T.iriiMi "iir n^ttw. "tine is i mth.-jim-v t "im*- 
*Tn. •• jmr .rt ivr "iii^ji "jJusii*"' '^jr** y uUt. s^-<iii*« 
■JUi ^i' "ins .r'.rviinsamict^ il 115* " b'ii^*iM> W^n^juv*^" 

"Vntl lis l^Uli miUtHmi. ;)iir ,'iKmi •x;»r*'S84j\ r ;iuiiiu«« 
.ie=8». •• .er ht "iiem .)iu«l riar uiw. *iir '-u>a>4< futC 
jav» aiT, 1 "u^v*iii 'iiilixu;: ^^ ■ »»*'!.'»'*? it Mt? >ini«t^ 
■Jisi if "iie aew Ttmimr^ m" liiu*«'tM*< I'ui* n«itrin 

ia^TIIir I T"'^*'^ il US Jillir\ K' Uwi .1 .?%*\*ii 11 'liit 

mii jirr"*'!ui rimik.^ rs ' f "' u-: "iiA^^ 'vi «• t c^ * "r 1 r v ^ iv :» 
'»iiii2h'^='<t n 'm* .:iiiiiiIi»'iHl iu* .1 '!i\v(*iuM\f^ .i/u? «^1k 
"imieii lis ■*thii!:inrii L\^' -y^jr^Tp^; j^* .j !sn:\;»jv** iit (Art* 
C'^il^T* 'f X.r"ir:«. Pi*' PtiitiN) .ij4r*^*r«*ii?v«\ l*^>^*■ 
;.i>i«:nt^^ -j. w:is ::w -s^'n .*f jl !ii>«Mirvr. ttiVv wlhb^ 
ureaiiiiiir rht* le-iUHmiriii 'ecr.tp^j** juc W*->c-»^^ <^-)rvti||jki 
::ie iar, -vis 'iiiiji^u ri^ wi?rk t«^r in^i mj.MVrt v^tm^iiif 
X pnrr ^f "he Xiii'jr. TTi«? <;liJi;c Ovvio l^vi^isi^^ iilS* 
'»mmt»M' ijt»raim Pn-i^sTdmc ox*vk\ *l^'* ^** jtrtv*^ 
winis P?"te*?*:r of "ni*;oi»^ij:;y jjc lU-KtvIlvnt.^ ^*i* 
piiu!i»ii n us ^'nir.i Jr* *ui arf*rv^»tKv« ?^t^«r ^'rt 4itlt 
.in«";niei:ar7. ami di»£a wirii a sii«>%-fiuji.kvr H vx^ 
S'ACHa, iim* of dn» meet tsicuou^ ot* tiw **<m-U i^vrtwitfi 
pceis. aid a sdiulur olf owtsnkniMv Nr«rwK^.. ««» 
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He was bom io the jemr 17^28, in Lanaikflhire; 
and being the youngest of a &nuly of tCD, and 
the child of his father^s old age, would seon to 
have been brought up ^ith the most fx>lish and 
unfortunate indulgence. When he was only ten 
years old his father died; and under the charge of 
his mother it is probable that he ^*as letl to act as 
he chose, with still less restraint than ever. Soch 
was his aversion at this time to any thing like regular 
application, that it was with no small ditficulty, we 
are told, he had been taught even the elements of 
reading and writing; while an attempt that was 
made to give him some knowledge ot' Latin, (^accord- 
ing to the plan of education then almost uni^'ersally 
followed in regard to the sons of even the smallesst 
landed proprietors in Scotland,") was, afler a short 
^>ace, abandoned altogether. Tlius he grew up, 
spending his time merely in countr}' amusemenbk 
and for many years without e\*cn thinking, as it wouM 
appear, of any profession by which he might earn a 
livelihood. It \i'as, however, found necessary at last, 
that something should be detennined u|K^n in regard 
to this point; for the family estate, such as it was, 
had gone to his eldest bn>ther, and the lather had 
made no provision for maintaining John any longer 
in idleness. So, destitute as he was of all literuj 
acquirements, there was no other resource for him 
except some business that would give employment to 
his hands rather than his head; and one of his 
sisters having married a cabinet-maker or carpenteri 
in Glasgow, it was resolved he should be hound ap- 
prentice to his brother-in-law. With tliis peraoo, 
accordingly he continued for some time, leaminff to 
make chairs and tables; and this probably might 
have been, for life, the employment of the genius that 
afterwards distinguished itself so greatly in one of 
the most important walks of philosophic discovery, 
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but for arcmnstaDoes 'iciiiciL 112 tb«- turn wxieL tit^ 
oocomd, were doubcieac deeni*^ uiif'inuxiia«: Hih 
ZDBSler fidled. and John wa^ jer wniK»u* au;- 'M'vi'iu^ 
means of pursuing even the nurxiiJH iuj' 'j: jih ^iL 
which he had 9ei out. H^ wa- a* luir tiui' 11 :ih- 
tweodeth vear of hi* act . H i?- ♦ n o*rr Dr'Aii*^ . W liiaci-. 
afterwards the cek-riraiec Dr. Huifi-r. iid'. •■"'■ -*- 
centh' settled a* a medj'':a. :ira'.tri'iif'.': u. I-'«ir. n. . 
but had alreadv Vieiriiii i*^ di?ciic:ui'-L laxi^i a^ 
a lecturer and aziar-iziu^a. o*:m'nt^.riii'*' I' uui 
John detemnn^'C to aodr***- miuiw-i:. Trn -ufu iU- »/" 
the one brother"* thjcc*:?"' auc ffrrivijjr -''iiiruC^'rt iiat 
probably. e\en b?:forf- tinr tmi*. ava*;"!**-'. fcrfjiTHr.Mur 
of anibitioD in th'. rcn*^r, vr.i. c iRiJii " *— '.-ai»« :"/fi 
the obscure forruDfriowm'.-L ii« ri'-*?ii**rc v-rui*-'. ••'':;: 
now WTfjte to ht rir««iier- ^ifi'^nijr uiri uj- -*-— r *-. j^ 

an aagKtfant m tiir db?(^rCtnC r'ffU.. SUir. Ui'ITJi<l*:r:r 

that if this projK»=«i: rii'm*': ut :#« «i-'«'ir»-'-. i«* 
meant to enlisc in tij*ranrr. . F'*r.ui;a7.':j' i'r -';»*nj"*.. 
his letter was an?»er'-c il "jj* v e" ij*^ wa-i**-'. '^.n 
his brother's iniitarifiL ii*: r^. 'iir i'/r tin ir-r."/:*'/;!* 
He was now pa: to ▼ork il tii*- iKaiitHf' 11 rui*;! 
he had requested to r»*: *fiii:jr";.«;c. Hi* ir^'/jHr 
we are informed bj Sr" t-.'irarc H'irii* ri»* fir* 
and best bK-jfijapher. .ffa^f: xmi- ai- aif i' 'j#--«:';. 
so as to displav ibf- nni«»ry*:*^- wr.i. dr'«r',ri'/r>* ij: nr r 
should be done: and th*- jf^ri'trmtLw*' >»•' -n* nj:ii.. 
even in ihi* his cormiKfij'.'Uj^ *z^i:' . ?r'*'<r** ''."N'*-*-**^' 
the expcrctatifins 'if iiir mstru"^''* 7"i»» o'^'.^r t**;! 
put into his handr au'iliKr bii.. n vmr: n.'. *.:»» 
arteries were in,i*rct*rd- and Vt^'^ . a- »*:i ** •:*• 
muscles, wer*- tv >•*: *fxjKi?»^c ani rr'*:*-^"*:'. •>«, asjp- 
tistied was I>r- Hum*fr wcl iji* wiLi»«r * ifr-irii- 
ance of his task. tiiiC u^ arrsur'rc Jiiii if* v.o\,»'. il 
time be&'ane an *nij:*r\i*nr ana-'Tn— »fii'- v.->-ji< ij'/- 
want eoiDl.'^rm'^ui. Pfjniaiis.. 8ir.:i:<Tj:*: ▼•* o'- i**/ 
find it flo flUted br arrr 'if ua; in^fSJixyuKTK 1**: zuan 
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hare ieh an adranmce. m BHldRc thm^ 
in the habits of manual <lpTtonty arqviml 
apprenticeship to his nrj4 huMnc-s*. 

So rapid, at all c\cnT«, was tho pT»cTY-s* vhich he 
made in tho j4nd\ o{ anaionn . that ho had no« b cc» 
a vear in I>-*ndi.n ^hon h*"^ utis c«^nsidcnrd hr hice 
bn^hor as qiiahfioii h> toach «>ihorp. an<^ mn^ ac- 
tendt><l acci^rdinfily by a class ot' his own. Hk 
talents, and tho patn^naijo of his bn>ihor toccilwr. 
broimht him n«>w o\x*rv dav mi>ro an<i more info mv 
lico. It d«x*s nc4 l>olt>nc ti> «Mir pnrpwr to traco die 
proffTOss ot" his succos? attor this pi-^nt. We mar 
merely remark, that long before his death ho Kajil 
placed himselt'. by universal ackn»^wlodcment. al the 
head of li^inir anat«^^s: and i«7is rrcanlod. indeed, 
as ha\ins done more for stinren ainl i^\siok>0T 
than ani* other investigator o\ those branches of 
jacionco that had over existed, 

Tho important disown cries, and peculiar and mort 
original views, by which John Hunter succeeded in 
throwing so much now liijht up»>n tho subject of 
tho limctions of animal life, wore derived, as v 
ii-ell kn«>u-n. princ^villy fn^m the oxtrai^fdinan^ zeal. 
patience, and in^-nuily. with which In* pursued 
the study of comparative anatomy, or tho exami- 
nation of the str\icture of tho inferior animals as 
com|>ared with that of man. To this study ho de- 
voted his time« his labour, and. it may be said. 
his fortune; for noarlv ever\* shilling that he coukt 
save from his professional gains was e\)>ondod in col- 
lecting those foreign anin)als« and «^hcr rare speci- 
mens, by means ot' which he pf\>seculod his inquiries. 
When his income was yet far from l>oing n large one, 
he purchased a piece of ground at Karls^ Court, in 
the village of Brompton. and built a house on it to 
ser\e as a place of deposit tor his collections. The 
space around it was- laid out as a zoolt^ical garden 
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^WRni*. <»v<^ iiwiwii, r-iin «iij— n-*- u. frrn 

W*> WTRffiirt.. aiii 1 "W^ ituu i"'»i!ri- c ••■riiir*'- 

xexK- u iteri'.Tm Uf. iani*rjoif- iniif - i si!*-u*'t». i 
S:. Get^iiTi V iit«?!nTi;i- aiJ-. i!*.M»i::«->injr"iir— ifurri* 
u* Tin an«\ . — suin^nDi'^iioiiL- c iii*- iin»- u*> 

bt- louiM. it^isurt . u Uf iiiiti? o u. ii»--i- a^i^-.-aimii.- 
nic «mi^ ifv U!* -.^xiMTiiih'ni- uihh :i»- uuiiuii •.■•■on-- 
iii\ , iiir tir lilt ;-onii>t»siiiiii o vnriiiU' vurk* *> i»* 
fttiTtBiiM.. aiu. ivv luimii Ui uriM- imr otn. l ii«* 
{huiitt?T7a^l(\ll^ ir Un Kiiva 1>otirr- *» vm-. n- iidi 
i«H»L oarh oK^rifi i. FtJlai\. uiu li oim- !-'.*nfii»»- lo* 
ti« iiTiinitUun. ajii. difhisiai o uaiiiru Mumifusf 
Hi wib' tikt orujinaio: . u. iKini'.'Uiii: i- Um ^<'i mm 
«W.'rtirfi.». Xfiftdivf: /47(. . — i liit'cnrit sm-irr riiixii*i'istiu:. 
imai} eimiuni: llllilMilllai^ v-nc/i uk* u hi- frt'uii' 
Tt^iui^. ain. Ti*!»t It nTt'.T r-.*iiuiairoL '! iiu ii- iiujru 
hfix't unit lo- tur^t iminii>ii('i oiMtTi- o irivuiun.. ip 
uj^^r i(- aliov iiiiiist'l: !• s^itvi oui^ ivtii' lumr- a* 
luc-iu. uiu: ai. nou: atit^* diuiitv 

11; oTCitv. u iinn'uri fllIL>lt'^l^ lo* UJ^ rt*»fan:iit-> iii 
cuunnaraiivt auaiium. ili^ rninitv wu- ii- uinir lo tiae 
keei«t*r o: uk ^iii. lH*asI^ u. ui*. lnwr:. aiii in*, prf 
liiheiuiTs o: uit otijt" iiKMiiiiitTh*- u u»\u. u*' iii*. 
iiodif^ (V siir.i: o: Uit?i: allmlal^ H^ liif^. ii t*iiiiMueri«' 
HciD o1 vniici. IH iiHtH: ti'iTivt im*ii oitit" nir'. alllIllaJ^ 
u* oxhimi. lU: (umdnuni o: aisi>rt't't*iviiir tiK*t' rt'iiiaiiir 
ai tiier lU^atL Hi> l^lcuu^ aiu utnm*' pm»li^■ uh . 
vrn won: ii ?k^ik. uin;. iron fvfn imr: o: in* woriu 

iiUlt)t«n> lOT Ui^ HlA OUHU UlVt*!Slirral|o||^ "■ 'k\. llll> 

reitrojM ai liromnioii .. nt iiui: fulifoifi..' «^n^ Si: 
Xlve.Tani fiiunt:. *' man} kuiu> o' aiuiuai> uiu. iiinL^. 
and n vib^ Ui iuni a javountt* amusemeiit m tu> 
rru.. in. f» 



isr ■^py nTxgrr: im i:^i^^^i3a*nL 



n stRSHt -n tner Mnitiifr niir His^ Harney 
inaie tufsn Hmiiiir ^rm ran. Tin ittimr 
?n tiii«!Bt ii Tniii'i itt v.'ll^ -nii>!( mriui. iinr mi hHt 
ir nit mil nun Trim iiiifftr»tMi ikuTs> if- tnr 
4^Ti tiinr iiitvn v'lh^ I i»:'iuniui smul luii nr 

wiBStH n iiir^ . mil tniit*-sun hiiib^*t viii ns i^am^ 
ninafe- n i& iwi (ttihni:^ ii 'Utt n iit^A r*fudii4*%< 
im nui ii»vtn»iw>tr^*i iiin aiu iri« iiiii ai^i.. hiik 
imL uiT mil ii lilt ?*tr-**mn> ti:*:*iittMi:uJ«' :*inw i«% . ui^ 
ii]EFinsiK*r UK miiniiL awr^ . nii> r-iiii: v-iuiu. iPt^ 
nsu!^ laom :-i^ iiULiwliit. ' Oi luituiitr iv'^rttsunv. 
*'7wi tfimmixK/ w.^ thi- suinit iiiii£r»iiiii:r . "liw 

tner nniniianiinr.. uir. i*i8 juu^ iiii ^^a^^i iom/uii Mm«r 
ttuc^. wnisi. Hie^ iiiiint*dnBiik ataij^jtw. 7W iumu?^ 
JOT Ibfr iTriMiu*.«t*r tturrnHifi^W^'iiat: murHhmcfluv«d 
Jlk: Himifi! mr. nni vk -vicrt. i< ^«f viuf «t?ft> ihr 
jDBOsr. ant tmnit. mn nfiiHtn £r:*niii£ lu iik v^ul. i^ 
mofit Ufr i^rimi.. iiit irtitr 74ii7*.iiiiiih«i )«« i1k 4U^^ 
£4 mnnediiDtiM tan. n.ui .1: iit^m )«.ci;. jau 
Insni iHtsiL ii nit^.r mu. . lun it>^.«.i] «> ^i*Tn ¥»rtrr 
nrwd. HUC le luir iniit li •^ait».r iu».u Tiii- nsik « 
ns- i^iWD -siliiiciiii.. lit v-ii> s.' jiukU: un:\<7^^ Tiuc h^ 
-wsBs- iL nauEfiv ir! iuiTimu: 

jT :~Hr- JLV^K Jib- itt^ari.. ii»> mit?«;Miiij ^:» i»u*^ 
**aasf^t 1^^ Pariiomrai: itr titt ?tun .1: TiTr^it: sh.'iiiiiMiid 
imunoK. Bur r b- iii^v ntyiwiiUKH: n. tik* luU! >«<i);tf^;Q||^ 

tumBDiit miHinmira. ir^enmnrj^mk, ^-iiK^h ft'*^ WTHit^eft^ 

V at IL UK iBUrilQTi »fl Sil? F ^•^^VJiV,': M .tfW- ^ ** 1^ 

csimK Ti "TK^ft HH £rnriin!.ai> .if liHTuTY-, tn.^im ihr 
moK smniK j>cmt ir. vin:*.i. tiit^ i> i^imri t^ <^vi$a., 
ui XT' Toc mtiK itfrK*;*: mifi Tfl.t^c c^.f^iik^x vi! th^ ||{|t^ 
mal ananmu — man hmen)E.^" Tht twfemit Wmn^ 
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was not so much his fault as that of others, the emi- 
nence to which he attained in spite of them is only 
the more demonstrative of his extraordinary natural 
powers, and his determined perseverance. 

The portrait which we have given of this great man, 
is engraved from an original painting by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, the property of the Collc»ge of Surgeons 
(by the permission of whose council our engraver has 
had access to it) ; it was also engraved by the late 
Mr. Sharp. Sharp's plate has now become of con- 
siderable rarity.* The picture is reputed to be a 
very happy and characteristic likeness, and certainly 
bears on it the impress of great vigour and ori- 
ginality of mind. Every eye will acknowledge the 
justice of the remark made upon it by Lavater,-^ 
'^ This man thinks for himself." 

We do not quote these -names as those of indi- 
viduals, the single or chief peculiarity in whose 
history is, that they commenced life in a low station, 
and ended it in a high, or a higher, one. If it were 
our object to exemplify either the freaks of fortune in 
Ming humbly-born men to the upper places of 
society, or that particular sort of talent or dexterity 
in men themselves, which fits them to battle with 
fi)rtune, and in either way to elevate themselves to 
conspicuous stations, as it were in spite and mock- 
ery of all her endeavours to keep them down-^ 
it would be easy to bring together an assemblage of 
^ more extraordinary and surprising instances than 
any we have yet noticed, of such good luck or per- 
severing and triumphant ambition. But our business 

* Sharp was himself a very extraordinary character. He 
raised himself from the lower walks of his profession as an en- 
graver chiefly by his print of Hunter, lie worked for a year 
or more on this plate. In England, it found few purchasers, 
originally; but coming into great demand on the Continent as a 
specimen of art, it gradually became valued in this coootry. 
See page 59. 
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ia not either with mere luck, or mere ambitioii^-^at leait 
in the worldly acceptation of that tenn. If aoiiie of 
the individuals we have mentioned have risen to great 
wealth or high civil dignities, it is not for this that we 
have mentioned them. Wc bring them forward to 
fihew that neither knowledge, nor any of the advan- 
tages which naturally flow fn>ni it, are the exclu- 
sive inheritance of those who have been enabled to 
devote themselves entirely to itit acquisition from their 
youth upwards. We shall have occasion to shew 
this stiU more strikingly, when we come to trace the 
history of some of those powerful minds, whose very 
education has b€>en actually their o>%-n work, — who, 
without even the assistance of a master, any how 
obtained, are recorded to have made themselves 
learned scholars, or able philosophers, or accom- 
plished artists. For all, or nearly all, of the indi- 
viduals we have hitherto enumerated, many as may 
have been the difficulties they have had to contend 
with in the endeavour to procure instruction, have 
nevertheless obtained and enjoyed at last the advan- 
tages of a regular education. Still the lore of know- 
ledge, at least, must hnvc sprung up in many of 
them long before the opportunity of acquiring it had 
been found ; and their merit, and (he praise due to 
them, is that, surrounded, as they were, by all manner 
of difficulties and discouragements, they rested not 
until they had fought their way to the instruction 
for which they longed. Their example also shews 
that many of thi>se impediments, which, in ordi- 
nary cases, altogether prevent the pursuit of know- 
ledge, are impediments only to the indolent or 
unaspiring, who make, in truth, their jwverty or their 
low station bear the blame which ought proi>erly to 
be laid upon their own irresolution or indiHercnco. 
It was not wealth or ease which these noble en- 
thusiasts sought; it was the bondage and degrada* 
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eagerly employed in counting money. The esctreme 
satisfaction in the countenances of each of these 
persons is most happily expressed; and this expres- 
sion indicates a more genial feeling than belongs to 
the character of the "Miser." Ine probability 1% 
that the picture represents two bankers, or usuren, 
of the painter's city ; who derive that satisfiustioa 
from a contemplation of their riches — their gold, their 
bills, and their bonds — which the possession of 
wealth is supposed to communicate in every sitiiar 
tion. The accessaries of the picture — the candlestick, 
the rolls of paper, the parrot — are delineated with a 
fidelity rarely exceUed. At any 'rate the work has 
excellence enough to be considered the cluf-d^otwort 
of the artist, and such as might fairly have woq 
him the hand of hiB mistress — who is said to have 
accepted the " painter," after having rejected the 
"blacksmith." 

The late Julius Cjesar Ibbetson was originally a 
ship-painter ; but by the cukivation of his talents 
became so eminent a painter of landscapes, that Mr. 
West used to compare him to the Dutch Berghem, 
one of the greatest artists his country has produced 
in that department. William Kent, another English 
artist, who practised both history and portrait paint- 
ing, in the earlier part of the last century, but is 
better known for his architectural designs, and the 
graceful and picturesque style of ornamental garden- 
ing which he was the first to introduce among us, 
had acquired the rudiments of his art while servii^ 
his apprenticeship to a coach-painter. Francis 
TowNE, a landscape painter of great taste and unri- 
valled industry, who acquired a handsome fortune 
in the exercise of that art, but principally as a teacher 
of drawing, commenced his career under siniilar 
auspices. John Joshua Kirby, who, about the 
middle of the last century, distinguished himself 
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hj a series ni dnniiiigB of the 
other antiqaities of tbe CouoIt of SuffolL, 
was elected a member both c^ tfae R/jval 
Antiquarian Societies^ was originallf- a 
ter. So was the celebrated Italian painter. Scsia- 
voNiy whose parents were jw> poor, that **>*mf^ be 
early shewed a propensit v fer the art in wfaicb be 
afterwards so emineiitly excelled, thej vere onaUe to 
afibrd him any better initiation into it ; but vbo, erea 
in this humble situation, cuhirated his talents wicfa 
so nrach success, that he recommended hinveif by 
his peHbrmances to the notice of the great Titiao, 
and was employed by him to paint the ceihnes of tbe 
LibraiyofSt. Mark. The&mous HociaTH acquired 
his knowledge of drawing while senrine his apipren- 
ticeship to an engraving sufersmith; and ccAumenced 
his professional career by engraving coats of ams 
and shop-bills. The !ate William Sharp whoee 
eccentricities are so well known, but who was cer- 
tainly also one of the ablest engravers England ever 
produced, was educated only to the subordinate 
branch of the profession, called bright engraving, or 
that which is occupied with such articles as dog- 
collars and door-plates.* Robert Thew, another 
English engraver of eminence, originally employed 
himself merely on visiting cards and shop-bills. 
Finally, to omit other instances for the present, 
William CASLON,the celebrated type-founder, began 
life only as an engraver of the ornaments on gun- 
barrels; from which he proceeded, in the first in- 
stance, to attempt cutting letters fer the bookbinders. 
Some of his performances in this line having, we are 
told, been accidentally seen by Mr. Bowyer, the 
printer, that gentleman sought him out; and after 
Ibrmins an acquaintance with him, took him one day 
to a toundery in Bartholomew Close, when, after 

* See p. 52. 
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having shewn him something of the nature of the 
business, he asked him if he thought he could iKipr 
undertake to cut types himself. Caslon requested a 
day to consider the matter; and then answered thai 
he thought he could. Upon this, Mr. Bowyer mA ^ 
two of his friends advanced him a small capital; and - 
with no other preparation, he set up in his new biUK - ] 
ness. In this he speedily acquired such reputatioBy i 
that instead of the English printers importing their' ^. 
types any longer from Holland, as had before that 
time been the custom to a very considerable extent, 
those cast by him were frequently exported to the 
Continent. 

The great disadvantage which had to be surmouiited 
by some of the individuals we have just mentioned, 
and others similarly situated, was the time they had 
lost before commencing the pursuit to which tbej i 
eventually dedicated themselves. This circumstance 
involved the necessity of acquiring an acquaintance 
sometimes even with the most elementary principles 
of their art, at a period of life when their habits were 
already formed, and a certain degree of aversion con- 
tracted for what we may call the discii)line of appren* 
ticeship in the rudiments of any art or profession. 

Considerable as this disadvantage must have been 
we see how completely it was overcome by their per- 
severance and honourable ambition. Thus, in ano- 
ther field ofenterprize,OLivER CROMWELL,who never 
fought a battle that he did not \vin, was forty-two 
years old before he entered the army; and his con- 
temporary (born, indeed, the same year with himself), 
the inmiortal Blake, who stands in the very front 
rank of our captains and patriots, and may be consi- 
dered as the founder of the system of naval tactics, 
adopted afler his time, and who was the first of our 
commanders who ventured to attack a battery with 
ships, was in his fiftieth year when he first went to sea. 
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In the pursuit, too, of literature and science, we have 
many instances of persons who, in the same manner, 
have become schoolboys, as it were, in their manhood 
or old age ; and, undismayed by the reflection that their 
spring, and sometimes their summer likewise, of life 
was already spent and gone, have given themselves 
with as much alacrity of heart to the work of that 
education, of which circumstances, or their own 
heedlessness, had prevented the earlier commence- 
ment, as if they had been yet as much children in 
years as they were in learning. Lite is short, cer- 
tainly; and a youth lost in idleness makes a fear- 
ful subtraction from its scanty sum: but this is the 
true way to repair that loss, and to make our few 
years many. We do not comprehend, however, 
among those who have distinguished themselves 
by acquisitions made late in life, all such as may 
have merely familiarized themselves with a new 
branch of knowledge after the regular period of 
education was over. The history of any devotee of 
learning is the history of a series of acquisitions, 
which terminates only with his life itself; and will 
very often embrace much that may, in one sense, be 
termed elementary study, even in its latest stages. 
Thus, the student of languages, for example, if he 
proposes to survey any considerable portion of his 
mighty subject, must lay his account with being 
obliged to learn vocabularies and grammar rules to 
the end of his days. That wonderful scholar. Sir 
William Jones, who, in addition to great acquire- 
ments in various other departments of knowledge, 
had made himself acquainted with no fewer than 
twenty-eight diflfercnt languages, was studying the 
grammars of several of the oriental dialects up to 
within a week of his lamented death. At an earlier 
period of his life, when he was in his thirty-third 
year, he had resolved, as appears from a scheme of 
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study found among his papers, '^ to learn no more 
rudtmenis of any kind; but to perfect himself ie^ 
first, twelve languages, as the ineam of acquirins 
accurate knowledge of history, arts, and sciences.'' 
These were the Greek, Latin, Italian, Frendi, 
Spanish, Portuguese, Hebrew, Arabic, Persian, Tuik- 
ish, German, and English. When he was afterwards 
induced, however, from the situation he held in Indiai 
to devote himself more especially to Oriental leamiiigy 
he extended his researches a great way even bejcnd 
these am[)le limits. In addition to the tongues already 
enumerated, he made himself not only completely 
master of Sanscrit, as well as less completely of Hin- 
dostanee and Bengalee, but to a considerable extent 
also of the other Indian dialects, called the Tibetian, 
the PuU, the Phalavi, and the Deri ; to which are to 
be added, among the languages which he describes 
himself to have studied least perfectly, the Chinese, 
Russian, Runic, Syriac, Ethiopic, Coptic, Dutdb, 
Swedish, and Welsh.* 

It is only, however, when an individual com- 
mences tlie study of foreign languages in his ma- 
turer years, that we are entitled to quote liim as an 
example of the {>eculiar sort of perseverance and 
intrepidity wc arc at present considering. Thus, the 
old Koman, Cato the Censor, in all respects an ex- 
traordinary man, shewed his force of character very 
strikingly, by setting himself to learn Greek in his cU 
age. At this time the study of this language was 
very rare at Rome: — and the circumstance renden 1 
the determination of Cato, and his success, the vocm d 
remarkable. In so. &r as his native literature was 'I 
concerned, Cato was before this one of the ino0t 
learned of his countrymen: but he certainly had 
never experienced what it was to study a foreign 

* See p 107. 
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language till now. Our own Alfred the Great— one 
of the most perfect characters in history — aflbrds us a 
still more illustrious example of what may be done 
by thoee who are not only advanced in life before 
they have an opportunity of acquiring what is com- 
mcmly called learning, l)ut cv(?n by tliosc whose most 
elementary education has been begun comparatively 
late. Alfred had readied iiis twelAh year before he had 
even learned his alpliabet; and an interesting anecdote 
is told of the occasion on which he was first prompted 
to apply himself to books. His mother, it seems, had 
shewn him and his brothers a small volume, ilhimi- 
nated, or adorned, in different places ^ith coloured let- 
ters, and other such embellishments, as was then the 
&8hion. Seeing it excite the admiration of the chil- 
dren, she promised she would give it to him who should 
first learn to read it. Alfred, although the youngest, 
was the only one of the four, pwhaps, who had spirit 
even to attempt getting possession r^f the prize on 
such conditions — at least, it was he who actually won 
it; for he immediately, we are told, went and pro- 
cured a teacher for himself, and in a very short time, 
by his assistance, was able to perform the task set 
him by his mother, and to claim the promised reward. 
Yet it appears to have been a long while afler this 
before he was enabled to carry his acquirements 
beyond the mere elements of literature. The miseries 
to which his kingdom was for so many years ex- 
posed firom the invasion of the Danes, and the inces- 
sant, labours and privations to which he was in con- 
sequence compelled to submit, lefl him no leisure, 
till he had passed at least the twentieth year of his 
age, to improve his acquaintance with books; and 
even afler he had regained his throne, and re-esta- 
blished his country in peace and independence, he 
had nearly as many impediments to contend with, 
from the extreme difficulty of procuring the necessary 
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instnictors. Nearly all those possessed of any degree 
of learning had disappeared, or heen destroyed, 
during the late confuflions. Alfred himself infomai 
us, that when he came to the throne, he knew but 
few priests in the northern part of the kingdom, and 
not one to the south of the Thames, ^dio could- 
translate tlie Latin prayers of the church-servioe. 
By searching about, however, in all directions, and 
sending to foreign countries for what his own could 
not supply, he at last collected at his court scxne of 
the ablest men whom that dark age aSbrded; and 
he set himself immediately to profit by their instru&f 
tions, with a docihty and zeal that never can be 
enough admired. In spite of all his public duties 
and cares, and a tormenting disease, which scarcelf 
ever left him a moment of rest, it was his custom, 
we are told, day and night, to employ his whole 
leisure time, either' in reading books himself, or in 
having them read to him by others. Still, however, 
although he used to hav<$ such Latin books as he 
could procure interpreted to him by his learned 
friends, his native language was for a long time after 
this period the only one he knew. It would appear, 
indeed, by the account of Asser, one of his in- 
structors, who has left us a very interesting biogra- 
phy of his royal pupil, that he had reached his thirty- 
ninth year before he began to attempt translating any- 
thing from the Latin tongue himself. He and Asser, 
we are informed, were one day conversing together 
as usual, when the latter taking occasion to introduce 
a quotation fix)m a particular author, the king was 
so much struck with the passage, that he desired it 
might be immediately inscribed on one of the blank 
leaves of a small religious manual, which he was 
wont to carry about with him in his bosom. This 
became the commencement of a collection of favourite » 
sentences from the Latin writers, which Alfred, ever 
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aspiring after excellence, n^'jon became ambitioijA to 
be able to peruse himself; and £m> pracef:rie<l at rinre' 
to the acquirement of the language in which rhey 
were written In no long time he attained to a er^M 
proficiency in nisi new ntudy, asi aereral tran.Hlatirjna 
firom Latin authrjrii which hf: hrt^ USt ^»^hind him 
abundantly teatity. Am^tn^ Uif-.'^: ar^ a v^r-ion ut 
BcBthiua'fl * Connr^iation.^ of i'liilu^iphy.' whirn hf-. usa 
rendered exceedingly intere^^rinj:. ^>/ the inrr'Viij/.rjf in 
into the original wv>rk of rriany new if^f-HA and iii\*^ 
trations of hu own : and anr.t^ierofOr^j^i,i.<4'^ - Ar<ri#^ 
Hiitory and C^jgraphy.' in whir:h n^ Uts^zrTjk a ^^ ry 
curious account of a \o\skiSf: rnade m r:iXt a.^^. fowar'lrt 
the North Pole by a >on»*reian. whirri rie *:xyr*-^^ii 
states he had heard fr^jm th': h^r* m' rr.e na#.jr^«'r 
himself. 

The celebratf:il Frf:nch drarfiaif:^! Mor.if.ftf.. ov«^ 
only read and write very indirr*:r*bt.:../ »r.^ri :.f. «aji 
fourteen years of ace. It iiiiA ff^T* i:t**r/>K \-^t 
he should folkiw th^: riT'tUr^y^ f.i :.i* :x::^r. *ryt 

m 

was an uphf^lnterer : \tnl ufirtn ri^Tin^ *^a<;. 'jt. ''jr.ift 
occasion, alKiiit the tirn^: w#: r»a'.e rri^T.fr.r./-/:. -.. ;*« 
uncle to the theatre, hbf jifc-son f,r *4J^t%: -.•«: *^ v, 
much excited, that hf: woijki fi*-a/ #/ u/:..:^ ry^ 
going to college, t/# whicn fie »*a a/;/y. .":..'. if. / vy>fi 
after sent. An^rfher well-knowTi Fr^-.iifJi » r.r/ r .••*.«■; ji 
Palaye, the author ftf th*r • Ho^/n m "i^ 7 ."/<;•,»- 
dou r*< . ' 1 lad . froj : i * h': d*- 1 i '^ arr- '#f fi:j* * *■ :..-.•. . -^ 'r. w, 
much indulg'-r] b% u*^urAi\t'T. t:*^ itf-. tthf. .vr. s.^'yit*^ 
to pans hLs f!ftf:erith j.ear w:fo.*«- tthejUTi.rrj *-f:i^t isy^k 
or Latin: but hift \tT<ief*sg^ ^t^^x*ntn.'^ xai^ v, /%cwS, 
that he abundantly made ui» f'^^r tr>#: tj/r^^ h^ r^^kr: y^f 
Dr. Carter, the father of t^ie cf-.U-.^jTaiK Miivi r%.t^, 
had been oriinnally uatzittM 9fr a j^axi^rr, ajy: '^Tii/ 
began his studi^rH at the a^e '/ taxtfiAf-.^ifi or t«'rtfy. 
He eventually, b^/wever, l^rcame a di.^irig>ijL4^«^;d 
scholar; and gmve his dacu^hlbrh a leaiTied educatyin. 
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Valeriaoo Bolzani, iriio Kved in the eariier pait 
rf the sixteenth eentmr. and b* better known by the 
Latinized name of Joannes Pierit-5 Valeriaxcs* 
the epithet Pierius having been siven him br one of 
his maaters in alhiMon to the Greek term, Pierida, 
one of the names ot* the nni^es. - was fifteen vews 
oJd before he began to loam to read; his pareals, 
indeed, havii^ been so poor, that he was obl^cd to 
commence life as a domestic ser\'ant. He afte mawh 
l^ecame one of the most learned and elegant schohn 
of his time, and wrote manv bor.ks, several of wlvck 
are still well-known and esteemed, particiilarlr a 
curious treatise on the misfS-^rtunes of literan' ineii, 
which has been often reprinted : the last edition har- 
rng been brought out at Geneva, in 1821, under tlie 
care of our countn-man. Sir Kgerton Brrdfges. Vate^ 
rianus merits particular commenK»ration in literarr 
history on another account — t<>r his disintere^^edneas, 
namely, in retusing the bishoprics of Ca|)o d^Istria 
and Avignon, when pressed upon hL» acceptance br 
his patron Pope Clement VII., in order that he might 
devote himself entirely to literature. Joost Vax hew 
Vondel, one of the most distinguished names in 
Diitch poetn', and the author of works which ftD 
nine quarto volumes, commenced learning Latin onlj 
in his twentv-sLXth vear, and Greek not till some 
vears afterwards. "\ ondel, like manv of the other 
literary men of Holland, had begun lite as a com- 
mercial man, and originally kept a hosier's shop 
at Amsterdam; but he gave up the management cm 
his business to his wife, when he commenced hn 
career as an author. He died in extreme old age in 
1679, after having occupied, during a great part of 
his life, the very highest place in the literature of his 
country. The French mathematician, Hexry Pitot, 
was the author of several ingenious works, and par^ 
ticularly of a treatise on the management of veaBeb 
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Another French mathematician, the ingenious 
Paucton, whose ^ Metrology/ or treatise on weights 
and measures, although first published nearly half a 
century ago, is still considered one of the most valu- 
able extant, had, owing to the poverty of his parents, 
scarcely received any education at aU, till after he 
had reached his eighteenth year. He was at last 
noticed by a charitable ecclesiastic, who gave him 
lessons for about two years; after which he com- 
pleted his studies at Nantz. Paucton eventually ob- 
tained the professorship of mathematics at Stras- 
burg; but lus labours here must have been but in- 
differently recompensed, for when the city was threat- 
ened with a blockade by the Austrians, and the ma- 
gistrates had issued orders that every inhabitant who 
could not supply himself beforehand with a sufficient 
store of provisions for the siege, should quit the 
place, Paucton, being too poor to afibrd the neces- 
sary outlay, was obliged to take his departure with 
his ^vife and three children. He was afterwards, 
however, patronized by the French Government ; and 
had the prospect of passing his latter days in com- 
fortable circumstances, when he died in 1798, at the 
age of sixty-tWo. 

We shall at present mention only another example. 
John Ogilby, the well known translator of Homer, 
was originally a dancing-master. He had apprenticed 
himself to that profession on finding himself reduced 
to depend upon his o^vn resources, by the imprisonment 
of his father for debt in the King's Bench. Having 
succeeded in this pursuit, lie was very soon able to re- 
lease his father, which he did, very much to his credit, 
with the first money he procured. An accident, how- 
ever, put an end to his dancing, and he was left 
again without any permanent means of subsistence. 
In these circumstances, the first thing he did was to 
open a small theatre in Dublin; but just when he 
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had &irly established it, and had reaaoo Id hope 
that it would succeed, the rebellioo of li>41 hnke 
out, and not only swept away all his little properly, 
but repeatedly put even his liie in jeopardy. He ac 
last found his way back to London, in a state of cud- 
plete destitution; but although he had never received 
any regular education, he had before thi» made a few 
attempts at verse-niaking, and in his extremity he be- 
thought him of turning his talent in this wav, Hliich 
certainly was not great, to some account, lie inaiM:- 
diately commenced his studies, which he was eoabled 
to pursue chiefly, it is said, through the hheral 
assistance of some members of the univerfUty of 
Cambridge; and ahhough then consideralily above 
forty years of age, he miade such progr(r:^s in Latin 
that he was soon considered in a condition t^^ uiKler- 
take a poetical translation of \'irgil. This work made 
its appearance in the year 1G5U. A second edition 
of it was printed a few years after, with great pomp 
of typography and embcllisluncnts. Such was its 
success that the industrious and enterprising trans- 
lator actually proceeded, although now in his hfly- 
fourth year, to commence the study of Greek, in 
order that he mi^ht match his version of the iEneid 
by others of the Iliad and the Odyssey. In due time 
both appeared; and Ogilby, who had in the mean- 
while established himself a second time in Dublin, in 
the management of a new theatre, was in the enjoy- 
ment of greater prosperity than ever, when, having 
unfortunately disposed of his Irish property, and re- 
turned to take up his residence in London just before 
the great fire of 1666, he was left by that dreadful 
event once more entirely destitute. With unconquer- 
able courage and perseverance, however, he set to 
work afresh with his translations and other literary 
enterprises; and was again so successful as to be 
eventually enabled to re-build his house which had 
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been bamed down, and to estahbsh a p^intin^ prcM ; 
in the employment of which he toc>k o\-en' oppor- 
tunity of induing that taste for splcni^iii typocraphy^ 
to which his firat m^orivs had ow^ ^r- inuch of their 
success. He was now ako appointet' 'iisnv^rapher 
and geographic printer to Charies I ] . : and at lagl^ 
at the age of seventy-six, tenninated n life remaikable 
for its vicissitudes, and not unini<tru(-:':^e as an evi- 
dence both of the respectable proiic:. iicy in lilenh- 
ture which may be acquired by th so ^xho b^|p 
their education late in hfe, and als > of ^hat nM^ 
be done by a stout heart and indetb:igable admtf 
in repairing the worst injuries of (^-trtune. Ojgflfcy 
was no great poet, ahhough his translations w wt 
very popular when they iirst appeared; but hm 
Homer, we ought to mention, had the hoiKwr if 
being <»ie of the first books that kindled the voM^g 
imagination of Pope, who, however, in the pre^ne to 
his own translation of the Iliad, desrn:>es the poctiy 
of his predecessor and early favourite as ^^ too 
for criticism." 
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^rreat deidiroin (»tlifM' Hourres; aiul tlK*^ tumK* t«i tlietr 
studios, too, witli lu^uUlet^, which, ii' not quite- mi 
phant as those of cliildhmtd. linvr much nion- vijrfnir 
and romprelicmsion. And a.< ior tin- roni(iarativ<- 
8hortD€»B of the sfwce whirii t)K*y may rcaMuiiahh 
count upon as heiii^ gtill left to them tor tlieir new 
pursuit, after tht> yeoiv they hav€* alraad\ s)ienl. as it 
were., in sleep, wc* would remark that in a ri^hi viei»- 
of thefluhject, thisintruh a litth' matter. 

Between the uhinuUe |MHnl oi' dinrovery , aiul tlie 
l^ace we noni oc^supy on tlu' aMcent towards it, the 
steps are so inconeeiMilily many, as, iftitli nrpinl to 
us^ that they may Ih' most trul\ dencrilied as intei- 
niinuldc. So fur as we have cxpencne<:, or r^ui con- 
ceive, of knowledge, it is an expanse ever wniriuii^ 
lK^fi>re IB and aroimd us. Its horizon MtHUUH nm iinl\ 
always as distant as ever, hut alwnvs hcMMnoiiu: tiion 
distant the more we frtrive to uppnuurh it. i*^" ('vt*r\ 
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one discovery is merely the opening of a road to oAlier 
discoveries; and the lifting of us at the same time to 
a new eminence, from which we see a broader do- 
main than before, both of the known and of the 
unknown. It is the attainment of a comparaidvely 
small portion of knowledge only, that even the 
longest hfe can compass; and the shortest is sufRcieit 
for the attainment of some portion. In other woids, 
the pleasure belonging to the acquisition of knoir- 
ledge is one which all may enjoy who choose, let the 
time of hfe at which they commence the pursuit of it 
be what it may. In so far, therefore, as we are to be 
allured by this temptation, it matters not, as we hare 
said, whether we find ourselves in the morning or in 
the evening of our days, when we would yield our- 
selves up to its influence. If we were even ceitain 
that we had but a few years longer to live, it would 
still offer, for what leisure we could spare (irom other 
duties, the most delightful as well as the roost en- 
nobling of all occupations. 

Such considerations wc would address to the gene- 
rality of those whose attention may not have been 
attracted to literature till late in life. But even to 
him who feels within himself the ambition, and some- 
thing of the power, of high intellectual achievement, 
and only regrets that so many of his years have 
been lost in other pursuits before he has had anj 
opportunity of turning to this, we would say that the 
field in which he longs to distinguish himself is 
still open for his admission, and its best prizes wait- 
ing to be won by him, if only his ardour and cou- 
rage do not fail. When their is a real superiority of 
faculties, it is wonderful how much has oflen been 
accomplished even in a very few years devotedly 
given to the pursuit of eminence. Some of the 
greatest men that ever hved have either died eaity, 
or might have done so for their fiune. Nkwtcnv 
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himself had completed many of hi<4 grand diBCO- 
veries and laid the foundatifHi of all of tliem, itefore 
he had reached his twenty-lifth year; and, although 
he lived to a great age, may he said to have finii<licd 
all that was brilUant in his career at the early p**- 
riod of forty-five. Aller this, it ha.s l)een remarked, 
that he wrote nothing, except some further explana- 
tions and dovelopements of what he had f)reviou!ily 
published. But to go to other great names: James 
Gregory, the celebrated inventor of the reflecting 
telescope, was suddenly stmck blind in his thirty- 
seventh year, while observing the satellites of 
Jupiter, and died a few days after. Torricelli, 
whose famous discovery of the barometer we have 
already mentioned, and who had descr\e<lly acquired 
the reputation of being in every respect on«; of the 
greatest natural philosophers (»f his timo, after tho 
world had lost the illustrious Galileo, died at tho 
age of thirty-nine. Pascal, who tin»t shewed the 
true use and value of Torricelli's <li>cov«rv,* and 
who has ever been accounted, tor his eniinonce Iwth 
in science and in literature, one of the chief plories of 
France, ais he would have been of any ctiuntry in 
which he had appeared, was cut olfat the smne early 
age. Nay, in his case, the wonder is greater stilf; 
for he passed the last ei^rht years f>f his lite, as ia 
well knouTi, in ahnost uninterrupte<l abstinence from 
his wonted intellectual pursuits. Under the influ- 
ence of certain religious views, ojKTatinjr ujwn a 
delicate and excitable temperament, and a frame ex- 
hausted by long ill-health and hard siudy, he, most 
ihistakingly, conceived these pursuits to be little bet- 
ter than an abuse of his time and faculties — as if it 
were criminal in man to employ those powers which 
his Creator has given him, in a way so well fitted 

• See p. IS. 
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to purify and elevate his nature, and to fill him 
subliroer conceptions, both of the wonderfiil univerae 
around him, and of the Infinite Mind that formed k. 
It ought not to be forgotten, however, that it wm 
during this period of depression and seclusion thift 
he wrote and published his celebrated ' Provincnl 
Letters,' an attack upon the casuistry of the Jeaiiilai 
which, strange to say; is a woric not only diitiii* 
guished by all that is admirable in style and reaacmi^g, 
but abounding in the most exquisite wit and homonr, 
which the splendid enthusiast intermingles with Ui 
dexterous and often eloquent argumentation, appa 
rently with as much light-heaitedBHess, and as mitinil 
an ease, as if he had been one the flow of whu B B 
i^irits had scarcely yet known what it was to te.'^;^ 
disturbed either by fear or sorrow. So false a tiiiiM^ * 
often, is the show of gaiety — or rather so nufffaty ■ 
the power of intellectual occupation — to make As 
heart forget for the time its most prevailing gnefty 
and to change its deepest gloom to sunshine. Thus, 
too, it was that our own Cowfer owed to his literaiy 
efR)rts almost the only moments of exemption he en- 
joyed Grom a depression of spirits extremely similar^ 
both in its origin and efl^ts, to that under which 
Pascal laboured; and, while the composition of hii 
ffreat poem, ^ The Task,' and his translations of the 
Iliad and Odyssey, suspended even for nEionths 
and years the attacks of the disease, his ininutahls 
* John Gilpin,' for a shorter interval, absolutely 
transformed his melancholy into riotous merriment 
Cowper affords us also another example of how 
much may be done in literature, and in the ac- 
quirement of a high name in one of its highest d^ 
partments, even by the dedication to it of ciidy 
a comparatively small portion of a life-time. Efo 
had received a regular education; but afler leavii^ 
school threw away the next twenty or thirty yeara 
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of hifli life almost in doing nothing. When the 
first volume of his poems appear^, the author 
was above fifty years old; and it was after this thai 
all his more celebrated pieces were written — and 
that, too, although the eighteen years that intervened 
be^re Iub death were, m regard to both his body 
and mind, little better than ^^ a long discrase." Many 
of our other poets, likewise, whose names are im- 
penshable, have had but a brief term of life allowed 
them in which to achieve their fame. Sir Thomas 
Wyatt and Lord Surrey, the ^reat refiners d[ our 
language in the reign of Henry Vlll., and tlie first 
£nfflish poets after Chaucer whose works can be 
•aid still to survive, died, the former at the age of 
thirty-eight, and the latter on the scaffold, the last 
victim of Henry's despotism, at that of thirty-one. 
The gallant Sir Philip Sydney, the author of vari- 
ous works in prose and verse, but best known bv his 
celebrated pastoral romance, ^ The Arcadia,' fell at 
the battle of Zutphcn. in the Netherlands, in his 
thirty-second year. Francis Beaumont, the dra- 
matic poet, whose works, written in conjunction with 
Fletcher, iormy indeed, the second glory of the Eng- 
lish drama, died in the thirtieth year of his affe. 
Otway had written his ^ Orphan' and his ^ Venice 
Preserved,' as well as nearly all his other pieces, be- 
fore he had reached the age of thirty-one; and he 
died in extreme penury, the consequence, in a great 
measure, of his irregular and dissolute habits, at 
thirty-four. Collins first published his odes, many 
of which are among the most exquisite in the lan- 
guage, when only twenty-six, and was but ten years 
older when he died. Finally, Burns died at the a^e 
of thirty-seven, and Byron at that of thirty six. Yet 
these are all names that will never die. 

We will mention only a very few more, distin- 
guished in other departments of art or literature, 
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who died very young, when compared with tlie im- 
pression they have produced on the world. The 
great musical composer, Mozaiit, was a wonderful 
instance of precocity, as well as of surpassing genius. 
He died at the early age of thirty-five, after a career 
of unrivalled splendour, and the production of a 
succession of works which have left liira almosti 
if not altogether, without an equal among either his 

Sredecessors or those who have come after him. 
^lozart's devotion to his art, and the indefatigable 
industry with which, notwithstanding his extra- 
ordinary powers, he gave himself to its cultivar 
lion, may read an instructive lesson, even to &r 
inferior minds, in illustration of the true and only 
method for the attainment of excellence. From hn 
childhood to the last moment of his life, Mozart was ^ 
wholly a musician. Even in his earliest years no , 
pastime had ever any interest for him in which music 
was not introduced. His voluminous productions, 
to enumerate even the titles of which would occupy " 
no little space, are the best attestation of the un- 
ceasing diligence of his maturer years. He used, in- 
deed, to compose ^^ith surprising rapidity : but he had 
none of the carelessness of a rapid composer; for so 
delicate was his sense of the beautiful, that he was 
never satisfied with any one of his productions until 
it had received all the perfection he could give it, by 
the most minute and elaborate correction. !Ever 
striving after higher and higher degrees of excel- 
lence, and existing only for his art, he scarcely suP 
fered even the visible approach of death to withdraw 
him for a moment from his beloved studies. " During 
the last month-i of his life," says an anonymous 
writer,* " thougli weak in body, he was * full i 
of the God,' and his application, though indefati- * 

* In Gorton's * Biographical Dictionary.' 
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gable, could not keep pace with his invention. ^ II 
Flauto Magico,' ' La Clemenza di Tito,' and a re- 
quiem, which he had scarcely time to finish, were 
among his last efR>rts. The composition of the re- 
quiem, in the decline of his bodily powers, and under 
ffreat mental excitement, hastened his dissolution; 
ne was seized with repeated fainting fits, brought on 
by his extreme assiduity in writing, in one of which 
he expired. A few hours before his death took place, 
he is reported to have said. * Now I begin to see 
what might be done in mumc' " 

In the sister art of painting, the great Raphael, 
whose works astonish not more by their excellence 
than their number, lived only till he was thirty- 
seven, dying, like our own Shakspeare, on the anni- 
yersary of his birth. His distinguished contemporary, 
CoRREGGio, was ouly two or three years older, 
when, having completed his great work, the Assump- 
tion of the Virgin Mary, which is painted on the 
ceiling of the dome of the Cathedral at Parma, he 
suddenly met with his death, under circumstances 
never to be remembered without sorrow. So igno- 
rantly, we are told, was his masterly performance 
i^preciated by the canons, his employers, that they 
not only refused the unfortunate artist the price 
that had been agreed upon, but paid him ^ve 
Imndred crowns, which was all they would allow, in 
copper. Correggio was carrying home this money to 
his family, who were living in great poverty in a 
nei^ibouring village, when, overcome by the heat of 
the weather and die weight of his load, he was un- 
fortunately tempted to slake his thirst at a spring 
by &e way-side, and the consequence was an in- 
flammatory attack, which soon proved fatal. The 
destiny of the picture itself had nearly been the same 
with that of the artist. It is said that the canons 
were just about to e&ace it, when the illustrious 
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pentjd vi^ R-si-haei and C^^r>i:po^ ii^tv! ^4 
JPolionLr «id Gi. vaoni Pico, iVuicc oi" Mn 
two of tke m-vsT Irarst^i awn o:" an ajff 
ias in greax soholars^ iho tv^iitT of «hi'iu dicni 
ibrry, aad the ianer at ihirty-iM^v FouTiix* 
particular, has scarcely be^n f\i*t lk\i by amy ^ 
lar rA later tinges, in thai ooiubuuirio:: ot* |M\'»lili«Hii 
6rudirii:>ii and elevran: tasto, in which he s^^ ixi 
cuoualy surpassed aii his contcnr^xirancs, \W 
in^agrine how activt-Iy his sh> rr l:!c lur.st hsi\e b«>«ii 
spent, when we retieci on liis c\tcusi\c htcnxv li^ 
hours, and the variery and anuuriiu; cxactnc^v i>|;^ |w 
acquirements. The works he hiis Icti iis an* m^ «o 
voiuminous as th^'se of some ctlicr wrHors; tmt t 
would be uniair and absurd to nic;isiirt^ the in^tta^rv 
of ?uch a mind as his by the r.icic bulk tU* its (H\hK»> 
tioDS. The works, however, which lie wn^te mnl pinb* 
lished constitute but a simill fxin of the ser\kH^ lie 
rendered to literarure. In that a«je» the nvi»vvnr of 
the lost works of the ancients was, in rt'ulily^ hv tiir 
the most impi^rtant occu|>ation to which u m*Vi4w 
could devote himself; and, tbrtun»tely« it hus* iikiii> 
looked upon as the most honoiinible. It «Hv\i|)ivU« * 
accordingly, a large pi^rtion of the time of IVlitMn 
and all his distin^ished conteiu))oniries. Tho c<^ 
brated Lorenzo de' Medici, the wcHlthy ii;ul nmnifr* 
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era we are speaking of, in refining, fixing, andjnYmg 
celebrity to the Italian language bv the great Dante, 
and his successors, Petrarch and Boccaccio; and 
partly, pertiaps, to that resemblance to its parent, 
Latin, which would naturally give to this language, 
a peculiarly classic character in the estimation of the 
students of ancient learning, and incline them to fayour 
and cherish it accordingly. But in France, more 
than a century af^er this, the greatest ignorance of 
their native language was often exhibited, even by 
those scholars who ^Tote most elegantly in that oif 
the Greeks or Romans. Thus, the celebrated Sebaa> 
tian Castalio, who^ Latin version of the Bible has 
been already mentioned as remarkable for its purity, 
and whose other works in the same language are aD 
eminently deser\*ing of the same praise, in aAerwarda 
translating the Scriptures into French, expressed 
himself in so vulgar and barbarous a manner, that 
his style has been described as no better than the 
jargon of the beggars. In Germany, so late as 
even a centur}- afler the time of Castalio, the illus- 
trious Leibnitz composed almost all his works either 
in Latin or French, the little which he composed in 
German being very ill ^\Titten; and although, in 
the variety of his schemes, lie proposes one for 
the improvement of that language, he only shews, 
by the remarks he makes on it, his ignorance of 
its true character and resources. Our own noble 
tongue was, even up to a very recent period, scarcely 
recognized, by many of our most learned scholars, as 
a suitable vehicle cither for elegant literature or phi- 
losophy; and that too, strangely enough, long afler it 
had been adorned by some of the greatest works, 
both in verse and prose, that any nation has yet had 
to boast of. The English tongue was both a refined 
and copious one so early as the time of Chaucer, 
who lived in the fourteenth century, and was the 
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defiled;" and Spenser was one of the most learned 
men, as well as greatest poets, that ever adorned dw 
literature of any country. So, (ieorge Chapman, one of 
the poets of the age of Elizabeth and James, who pro- 
duced in the beginning of the seventeenth centuiji 
a translation of the Iliad and Odyssey, abounding k 
passages of great splendour and beauty, (and winch 
Pope acknowledges to be animated by ^' a daring 6af 
spirit, something," he is pleased to add, ^^ like wU 
one might imagine Homer himself would have wiit 
before he arrived at years of discretion,") exdaimii 
with great fervour and sweetness of expression, in 
copy of original verses which he has prefixed to thift 
work, 

" And for onr tongue, that still is so impaired* 
By travelling linguists, I can prove it clear 
That no tongue hath the Muse's utterance haired 
For verse, and that sweet music to the ear 
Struck out of rhyme, so naturally as this." — 

And then he goes on to contrast its variety, and 
sinewy strength, with what he deems the comparar* 
tively feeble and inexpressive monotony of both the 
French and Italian. Thus, too, Milton, ahbougli 
accomplished in all the learning of Greece and RomBi 
and as a writer of Latin, scarcely inferior to any 
other of his time, had very early the wisdom to dis- 
cern that, whatever of lasting glory he might achieve, 
must be derived from the works he should produce, 
in what he calls " the mother dialect" — to the culti- 
vation of which his thoughts appear to have been fink 
turned by the example of the success that had tl^ 
tended the like enterprise, as pursued by the writen 
of Italy. In a prose tract, which he entitles " Rea- 
sons against prelaty," written many years before be 
had begun the composition of his Paradise Lost, be 

* That is, depreciated. 
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of which he was entered at the early age of fourteen, 
Mirandola greatly distinguished himself not only 
by his uncommon powers of intellect and menaoiy, 
but by an industry and application almost equally 
rare. His future ardour and success in the pur- 
suit of literature, up to the period of his death, was 
altogether in accordance with this early promise >— 
" I have, by assiduous and intense application,'' he 
writes to one of his friends in his twenty-third year, 
" attained to the knowledge of the Hebrew and Chal- 
daic languages, and am at present struggling with 
the difficulties of the Arabic. Such are the achieve- 
ments which I have ever thought, and still think, 
worthy the ambition of a nobleman." In a subse- 
quent letter to another of his correspondents, he says, 
in reference to the same subject, " After having 
studied the Hebrew language day and night for a 
month, I have directed my whole attention to the 
Arabic and Chaldee, not doubting that in these I 
shall make as much progress as I have done in . the 
Hebrew, in which I am already able to compose an 
epistle, not certainly so as to merit praise, but yet 
without committing any decided fault. See what can 
be done by detcnnination of mind — ^by mere labour 
and diligence, even when the strength is but incon- 
siderable." Mirandola's letters, which unfortunately 
form but a very small collection, arc the most inte- 
resting productions of his pen we now possess. 
They breathe in every page both a literary enthua- 
asm that is quite inspiring, and a serenity and cheer- 
fulness of heart, than which, adorned, as it is, by all 
the graces of a fervent devotion, and a very high 
toned moraUty; nothing can be more delightful. So 
precious were they wont to be esteemed, Uiat in some 
of the earlier editions we find them entitled, ^ The 
Golden Epistles of the most learned, most noble, ai^ 
most eloquent of Mortals,' — an inscription which, 
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seeming as it does to a modem taste to partake some- 
what of the pompous and extravagant, speaks «t 
least the reverence and affection with which his own 
contemporaries regarded their admirable author. 

In the remaining part of the letter we have kist 
quoted, Mirandola goes on to inform his friend that 
the circumstance which had excited in him all this 
zeal to acquire an acquaintance with the Oriental 
tongues, was the having obtained the loan for a short 
time of certain Chaldee or Hebrew books, " ify** says 
he, they are not rather treasures than books," which 
he had every reason to believe were the genuine 
productions of the Jew Ezra. The following is 
another letter relating to this matter, addressed about 
the same time to his nephew, which forcibly illus- 
trates the literary enthusiasm and dcvotedness of the 
writer. " This was the reason," he begins, " why I 
have not yet answered your letter. Certain Hebrew 
books have fallen into my hands, on . which I have 
spent the whole week, day and night, with such dili- 
gence, that they have almost made me blind. For 
the person who brought them to me, a .few, from 
Sicily, is to leave this in twenty days. Where ton?, 
until I shall have extricated myself from these manu- 
scripts, do not expect a line from me; for I cannot 
leave them for a moment, lest they leave me, before 
I shall have thoroughly perused them. Wlien 1 shall 
have made my escape from this engagement, 1 will 
overwhelm you with letters, although you know that 
my mind is exceedingly occupied. But if ever you 
are to do any thing for my sake, endeavour as far as 
you can to prevent the Prince of Bar from desiring 
my coming to him; for I should in that cimu be 
obliged to interrupt all my studies, to wliich you 
know how much I am devoted, although I care for 
nothing beside. But I do not know whether it would 
vex me most to displease him or myself Farewell. 

VOL, III. 8 
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Fear Grod, and IhiDk of yourself every day as about 
to die." We need acarcely add that Mirandola had 
been, in this instance, deceived by his Hebrew friend, 
or by his own sanguine temperament; and that 
the writings in question were, in reality, the produc- 
tion of a much later age than that of their pretended 
author. The many laborious hours he spent in de- 
cyphering them, however, were not probably alto* 
gether thrown away; nor was his ardour the lem 
honourable to him, that it met with somewhat len 
than its expected reward. 

It was by ^ch zeal and industry as this, that, cot 
off as he was in his early days, Mirandola neverthelflM 
had obtained for himself the universal refnitation 
of being, to borrow the words of one of his con- 
temporaries, not only a moirt able linguist, bvt 
master of all the liberal arts, an admirable poet, 
and the most learned philosopher and skilful dift- 
putant of his age. Even Politian describes him as 
the Phcenix among all the great geniuses of his 
time. Most of his printed works (but he left mai^ 
others in manuscript) relate to theological subjects, 
and are strongly marked by what would now be 
called a spirit of mysticism; but are extolled by those 
who have studied them as abounding in erudikioii 
and genius. Among them is a Treatise, in twelve 
books, in refutation of astrology, which ranks its 
author as one of the earliest assailants in modem 
times of the pretensions of that visionary science, 
which may be said to have remained, for many ages 
after nearly the imiversal faith of Europe 



Chapter VI 



irr of the persons who have most remarkablT 
iiished themselves bv their ardour and 
le pursuit of knowledge, undef adverse cadmi- 
ces, have had no master to instruct them io anr 
g beyond perhaps the mere elennQt^ of reading; 
have taught themselves, therefore, whatever *e6e 
' had acquired, by their own unaided efibrts. To 
i done this indicates, undoubtedly, a decidedly 
irior mind : but it is more honourable, perhapa, 
a individual's force of character, and zeal for in- 
<;tual improvement, than even to his strength of 
ve talent. For a teacher is really not so indis- 
sable. to the woik of education as is often sup- 
ad. £very branch of human knowledge has in 

been acquired, as we have already remarked, 
lout the assistance of an instructor, if by no one 
», at least by him who first found it out. But 

sort of self-instruction, demanding as it does, 
application of original and inventive genius, in- 
ites.a much more extraordinary degree of mental 
acity, than is required merely to gain an acquain- 
le by solitary study with any department of 
nee, or other species of learning, which is to 
bund already expounded in books. A good ele- 
itary book upon any subject is itself a teacher 
ch, to a person of ordinary intelligence, ought 
ost to render any other unnecessary. In the 
sent age, especially, when such woriis abound, 
sons so circumstanced as not to be able easily to 
Eun the lessons of a Uving master, will find com- 
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paratively but little difficulty in teaching theniselvet 
any of the common brandies of education; if they wiH 
but make the attempt with a true desire and deter- 
mination to succeed in it, and are not devoid of those 
powers of attention and perseverance without which 
there can be no success in any thing. The truth is, 
that even those who enjoy to the greatest extent 
the advantages of what is called a regular educa- 
tion must be their own instructors as to the greater 
portion of what they acquire, if they are ever to 
advance beyond the elements of learning. What 
they learn at schools and colleges is comparatively of 
small value, unless their own after reading and study 
improve those advantages. Still, however, it may 
be said, that it is a great matter for the young stu- 
dent to have the first steps of his progress encou- 
raged and facilitated, by thus advancing, as it were, 
while another holds him by the hand. Compared 
with him who educates himself from the beginning, 
such a student may be regarded as entering upon a 
new country under the conduct of a guide, instead 
of endeavouring to find his way through it by the 
aid simply of the road-book. Or rather, he is in the 
situation of the man who begins the world with a 
fortune, which, though small, is yet sufficient to set 
him up in business; while others have to earn even 
their first shilling by their own ingenuity and in- 
dustry. Undoubtedly the person thus circumstanced 
has a somewhat gentler ascent to climb, in the first 
instance, than his competitors. Still all must owe 
what they eventually arrive at principally to their own 
efforts. And if this be, generally speaking, true of 
commercial prosperity, it is still more strictly so of 
the acquisition of intellectual riches; for, in this latter 
case, what is called good-fortune can be of no avail to 
any one. But the examples which we are going to 
mention will shew how much every man has it in, his 
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own power to do fi>r himselfy w hen placed in the 
situation referred to. 

The first case we shall detail is that of the wefl* 
known mathematician, Thomas Sixpso:*, He wm 
horn in the town of Market-fiosworth, in Lekemer'- 
shire^ in the year 1710. His 6ther wan a working 
stuff-weaver, and was either so poor, or fio mennible 
to the importance of edocation, that, after keeping Ym 
son at school onlj so long as to enable him to make a 
very slight progress in reading, he took him home 
with the view of bringing him up to his own trade. 
Thomas, however, hml dready acquired a passintMCe 
love of books, and was resoked at all haacardn ti> 
make himself a scholar. So, befwie contriving to ceaith 
himself writing, he read with the greatenc eagemena 
every volume that came m im way, or that he ^»«iM 
by any means procure; and h^msiC in thai manlier anC 
only all his leisure, but even occasv^naOy a portioik ii4 
the time which his fittfaer tbrMghc he: on^ frk have; 
employed at his work. Instead ^4 ip^i^ ffifief eiW' 
couragement indeed to Im nfm-i^ femgws»t^ im ^it)m^f 
his Either did aO in his power to ewe: himi ^ wtatf iM: 
deemed so idle and pemiciotia a pff^^f^miiiff stud! M 
last, it is said, after many refrnMnrlt^ i^rfMile: 1mm 
even to open a book, and iB Bri w t eiJ wpr* Ilia <v4k<hiMi^ 
himself to his loom the wfar^jle dbf . TW iiV|i%diii*«MW 
severity, howerer, deibated a« <iMnif ^'jfajje*^. TW 
young man's repealed altesnpiif t^, e^a4e (he: iMrtb 
injunction that had been laid nipoA imm^ ked t^^ >ef - 
petual quarrels betw^eo fanaMlf and km f^iher^ UU be 
was one day ordered by dbe laner iff lea^e the fcr/on^ 
ahogedier, and to go itt«k bis (^urtone wbeve and in 
whatever way he AfMse, In tbk extremitr be took 
refuge in the house of a tailor's iridow, who let lodg- 
ings in the neigbbouring village of Noneatoo, 
md with wlioee son^ two years oUer than him- 
self he had been premosly ae«|naiDted. Here he- 

TOI.. III. S* 
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contrived to maintain himself for a while by woridag 
at his business; and had at least a Uttle time to ^pare 
besides for his favourite enjoyment of reading, when 
he* could anywhere borrow a book. It chanced, how- 
ever, that, among other humble travellers who some- 
times took up their abode with the widow, was a 
pedlar, who followed the profession of an astro- 
loger and fortune-teller, as well as that of an itine- 
rant merchant, and was accordingly accounted a 
man of no Uttle learning by the rustics of those parts. 
Young Simpson's curiosity had been, some time be- 
fore this, greatly excited by a remarkable eclipse of 
the sun, which happened on the 11th of May, 1724; 
but, if this was the incident that gave his mind ili 
first biqs toward the studies in which he aflerwardB 
attained so high a distinction, it was to his casual 
connexion with the astrologer that he owed the rudi- 
ments of his scientific knowledge. This personage^ 
with whom he had become very intimate, had, it ap- 
pears, a few books relating to the mystery he pro- 
fessed, and to the branches of real learning held to be 
connected with it. Among these were Cocker's ^Aritb- 
metic,' which had, fortunately, a treatise on AJgelnm 
bound up with it — as well as the less useful additioa 
of a work written by Partridge, the famous Almanao- 
maker, on the calculation of nativites. Both these 
volumes, the pedlar, on setting out upon a tour 
to Bristol, lefl in the hands of his young friend. 
These were the first scientific works Simpson had ever 
had an opportunity of perusing, and they interested 
him exceedingly— even the book on nativities, not- 
withstanding the absurdities it was filled with, pro- 
bably not a little exciting his wonder and curiositj, 
both by its mysterious speculations on the prophetic 
language of the stars, and such scattered intimatioDS 
as it aSbrded in regard to the sublime realities of 
astronomy. He studied his manuals with such 



dour and aasiduky, that the podbr, «|n0 i (lni nii% 
from his excurffir>n, u'ai» quiu; confiMiidbd itf iu« ivo* 
gress; and looked up^jn him w^ i¥j twurvi^M^ a ^«. 
nius, that he prr>ce<.'d«.'d f^iitijwit}! Ui draw hii» iwro- 
scope, (to speak in thejarg'jn of tf>e art. 'jr. m other 
wordn, to calculate the {loaitioa of tlie piar«ettf fjci liMr 
dav^ he was bom, in order that h^r riii^ht aw>fnaiD the 
splendid destiny in Ktr>re for hirn. He )iredi<:tHdp 
Jthat in two years OKire ihii ndntcuhwi pupiJ vouki 
actually turn out a greater pliiUm^nfr tiiau hifraeif. 
After this, it cannot surpn««e us that our youri[? ai^iiranC 
should give himself to his €tccuh studies with frreal4T 
devotion than ever; and we find hiin, in fiv:!, ere 
long commencing business as fiMlune-teller tta his 
own account, and ra{)idly raising in reputatiun in thi^ 
capacity until he became the oruir:le 'A' tlie wholo 
neighbourhood. He now gave up working aa a 
weaver; but, to occupy his leisure, he added to his 
principal profession that of a school-master: so that, 
his gains being now considerable, he looked upon 
himself as in the secure high road to prosperity, and 
accordingly took to himself a wife in the perKMi of 
his landlady, the tailor's widow, whom we luive 
already mentioned. This was a somewhat singular 
match; for, if the account commonly given of tlie 
lady be correct, which account makes her die in the 
year 1782, at the age of one hundred and two, she 
must have been at the time of this her second mar- 
riage about three times as old as her husl)aiid. In- 
deed, as we have already observed, she had (be- 
side a daughter) a son by her former husband two 
years older than her new one. Nevertheless it is 
recorded, that she presented the latter with two suc- 
cessive additions to the family — the juvenile portion 
of which (excluding the father) now consisted, there- 
fore, of four individuals. 

It is necessary to mention these circumstances, in 
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order to give a true picture of Simpson's situation at 
this period of his life, and of the multiplied difficultiea 
through which he must have fought his way to the ' 
eminence he eventually attained. No starting-place 
for a literary career, one should think, could well be 
more awkward and hopeless, than that of a man who, 
beside many other disadvantages, had already a 
family to maintain before he had almost commenced 
his education, and no other means of doing so ex- 
cept a profession which necessarily excluded him from 
any association with the literary world in general, 
much more effectually than if he had eaten the bread 
of the humblest or most menial industry. It waa 
quite necessary, indeed, that, if he was ever to give 
himself a chance either of advancement or respecta- 
bility, he should exchange his trade of a fortune-teller 
and conjurer for some more reputable vocation, even 
although it should be, at the same time, a more labo- 
rious and less lucrative one. This desirable residt, 
in fact, was at last brought about by one of those 
accidents, which so oflen in human life bring wSh 
them a temporary inconvenience only to turn a man 
into some path of permanent prosperity, which, but 
for this compulsion, he would have overlooked or 
never entered. Among the credulous persons who 
applied to Simpson to resolve, by his art, their doubts 
and misgivings touching the distant or the future, was 
a young girl, whose sweetheart, a sailor, was at the 
time at sea, and who wished to learn what he was 
about, either by having him presented to her in visioa, 
or by a conference with a spirit who might be r. ble to 
give her the requisite information. It was resolved. 
therefore, to use the jargon of imposture, to raise a. 
spirit; and, for this purpose, a confederate of the 
conjurer's was attired ii certain terrific habiliments, 
and concealed among a quantity of straw in the 
comer of a hay-lott, that he might step forth on due 
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invocation. The sublime, however, Ind been earned 
a little too & in the decoration of this figure; fcr wo 
pasdng hideous was the apparition, that it metuaXty 
drove the poor girl almost out of her senMrs, and 
sent her off in such a state of illness and distr^ctkia 
that for some time her life was despaired of. The 
popular feeling was so strongly excited against 
Simpson by this misadventure, that he was obliged 
to leave that part of the country altogether ; upon 
which he fled to the town of Derb)-, about thirty 
miles distant, determined to have nothing more to 
do with conjuring. Here he nisely returned to his 
original occupation of a weaver; and joining to his 
labours at the loom during the day, the teaching of 
a school at night, contrived ftn sr>me time, though 
with much difficulty, to earn in this way a scanty 
subsistence for himself and his family. 

It was during his residence at Derby, amid the 
fatigues of hard and unceasing labour, and the cares 
and vexations of poverty, that this extraordinary man 
made his most important advances in scientific 
knowledge. His principal source of infi>nnation 
was the ' Ladies Diary,' of which he was a regu- 
lar and attentive reader. It was in this publication 
that he first read of that branch of mathematical 
learning called Fluxions, or the Difilerential Calculus, 
the recent discovery of Sir Isaac Newton and Leib- 
nitz ; but the places in which it was noticed scarcely 
informed him of more than its name, and its immense 
importance in all the higher investigations of mathe- 
matics. But this was enough for such a mind as his. 
He determined to make himself master of the subject, 
and could not rest until he had possessed himself of 
the means of commencing the study of it. The only 
treaties on fluxions which had at that time appeared 
in English, was a work by an author of the name 
of Hayes; but it was a dear and somewhat scarce 
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book, 80 that he found it impossible to procora ■ 
cop7 of it. Fortunately, however, in the year 1739 
appeared Edmund Stone's Translation of the M»- 
quis de THopital's French work on the subject 
This Simpson borrowed from a friend; and, inunedi- 
ately setting about the study of it with his characterifllie 
ardour, prosecuted it with so much success that he not 
only made himself in a short time familiar with the 
new science, but qualified himself to compose a Wdk 
of hia own upon it, which ^ when published a fev 
years after, turned out^to be much more complele 
and valuable than cither that of Hayes or that lif 
Stone. When he had finished this performance, te 
set out for London, leaving his wife and fami^ k 
the mean time at Derby. He reached the ci^M 
without even a letter of introduction, and wA 
scarcely anything except his manuscript in hii 
pocket. He was at this time in his twenty-fifth or 
twenty-sixth year. Having established himself ii 
humble lodgings in the neighbourhood of Spita^ 
fields, he maintained himself in the first instance, tf 
he had been wont to do in the country, by wnrkiiig 
at his trade during the day, while he occupied hii 
evenings in teaching mathematics to such pupik tf 
he could procure. In this latter employment, Uf 
engaging method of instruction, and admirable takfll 
for explaining and simpHfying the difficulties of hii 
subject, in a short time procured him notice aiii 
friends; and his success was so considerable, tbA 
he was enabled to bring his family to town. .He 
now also ventured to announce the pubUcation of hit 
^ Treaties on Fluxions,' by subscription; and it ac- 
cordingly appeared in quarto, in the year 1 737. Fron 
this era, his fortunes and his celebrity went oa 
steadily advancing. But the most remarkable and 
honourable part of his history is that which reconflbi 
his unwearied exertion as a writer on his &roUribi 
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Here, then, is an inspiring example, aheiwiiiff htm 
a man may triumph over almost any outward circim* 
stances. Nor let it be said that such victories an 
reserved only for persons of extraordinary intellectovl 
powers. We repeat that it is not genius, but mnniii 
tion and perseverance, that are wanted. SimpHif 
was not a man of much original or inventive talenlj 
nor did he possess any quality of mind which woidd 
have made him one of the wonders of his time^ if 1m 
had set out in life with the ordinary advantage^ 
His writings are all able, generally useful, andsooMr 
times ingenious; but he is not to be enumeralal 
among those who have carried science forward. «p 
materially assisted in any of its great conquests. xCj^ 
that he was, in point even of mental capacity, by -mtl 
means an ordinary man; but there is an inciineaaBfr 
able interval between such men as Simpson, and thoM 
whose writings and discoveries are destined to inAt 
ence and mould their own and all succeeding . agea 
His chief talent was great clearness and quicknesBol 
apprehension ; and very much of this he owed to die 
eagerness and devotion with which he gave himsell 
up to the study of whatever he wished to make hinh 
self master of, and the unrelaxed attention which he 
was consequently enabled to apply to it. This, indeed, 
is rather a habit of mind which may be acquired, than 
a talent that one must be bom with; or at least il 
depends much more than many other sorts of taleoi 
on those moral qualities which may be excited and 
strengthened by proper discipHne in every man. li 
was here that Simpson's superiority principally lay- 
in that passionate love of knowledge which prompted 
him to seek it in defiance of all impediments, and in 
that courage and perseverance with which he ea- 
countered and overcame, in this pursuit, a succea- 
sion of difficulties, which many would scarcely haVc 
had nerve enough to look in the face. Among thoac 
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born in the same rank of life to which he originally 
belonged, there are, undoubtedly, at all times, num- 
bers who occasionally feel something of the ambi- 
tion that animated him; and would at least be very 
glad if, without much trouble, they could secure for 
themselves the profit, and power, and enjoyment, 
attendant upon intellectual cultivation. But the de- 
sire dies away in them, and ends in nothing, because 
they have not fortitude enough to set earnestly and 
resolvedly about combating the obstacles which op- 
pose its gratification. These obstacles appear, to their 
indolence and timidity, far more formidable than they 
really are. There are few cases in which they can be 
actually combined in greater force than they were in 
that of him whose history we have just i^ketched. It 
may be hoped, that it does not often happen in the 
present day, that a parent shall obstinately oppose 
his child's innocent and most praise-worthy etibrts 
in the work of self4mprovement. Instruction in the 
elements of learning, in reading, writing, and the 
rudiments of arithmetic, is already, or we tnist vtrm 
will be, in our own countiy, within the r«:vth of 
all; so that even the son of the priore^ artL^ATt or 
labourer has scarcely now, in any case, to Ur^m lit*: 
unprovided with what we may call the gn-.nt fia.-is- 
keys to all literary and scientitic know ledger. Thus 
flimished, his future progress d%f>etnhi u\t(tn him- 
self; and any degree of proticiency u within hLs 
reach. Let those who doubt thLs reflect on what 
Thomas Simpson accomplished, in circumstancfrs a.s 
unfavourable as can well be imagined. His first ac- 
quaintance with hftoks was ffirmed during numionts 
stolen fix)m almost incessant labour, and cr>st him his 
domestic peace, the favour of his friends, and, fmally, 
the shelter of his fother's roof He never had after- 
wards either any master to instruct him, or any triend 
to assist him in providing for the necessities of the 
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passing day; but, on the contrary, when he wished to 
make himself acquainted with any new subject, he 
could with difRcuhy find a liook out of which tofltudf 
it, and had a family to Hup)>ort at an ngc when manj 
have scarcely begun even to maintain thcmselvet. 
Yet, with both his days and liis evenings employed in 
toiling for a subsistence, he f()und time for intcUectml 
acquisitions, such as to a less industrious and ardent 
student would have sufficed for the occupation of a 
whole life. This is a striking proof how independeat 
we really are, if we choose, of those externa] circuoH 
stances which seem to make so vast a difference be- 
tween the situation of man and man; and how pos- 
sible it is for us in any situation at least to eniick 
our minds, if fortune refuse us all other lichflK 
It is the general ignorance of this great truth , or in- 
diflference to it, -that prevents it from being oileiMr 
exemplified; and it would be rendering a high ser- 
vice to the human species, if we could awaken men'f 
minds to a sufficiently lively trust in it, and a steadf 
sense of its importance. 



Chapter VII. 

8eif«diicated Men connnucc. £. Stone: J. Stoat-— Pnrson* of ] 

led^e and Biiirine«» united. Cicm-: Jcoic^ . Crmr^ fiijpic. Yiit}- 
bins ; Frederick 11. : SuUr : He Tiioii : More : btiuo. . Uaie • 
Grotius. 

We have remarked that the book ^m which SimfiMD 
acquired his first knowledge of fiiudoos: wa> a work by 
£dmuxd Stoxe. Stone affonk Ufi> another iusunce 
of a selPeducated mathematician. Neither tiie place 
nor the time of his birth is exactly known: but 
he was probably a native of Argylesnire. and bom 
a few years before the close of liie seventeenth 
century. He is spoken of as ha\-ing reached an ad- 
vanced age in 1760, and he died in 1768. The 
only account we have of hi^ early life is contained in 
a letter, which is to be found pretixed to a French 
translation of one of his works, fi-om his contempc*- 
rary, the Chevaher Ramsay, who knei»' him. His 
fother, Ramsay tefls us, was gardener to the Duke 
of Argyle, who, walking one day in his garden, ob- 
served a Latin copy of Newton's * Principia' lying 
on the grass, and thinking it had been brought 
from his own hbran", caUed some one to carr\' it 
back to its place. " Upon this,"" the narrative pro- 
ceeds) " Stone, \i-ho was then in his eighteenth year, 
claimed the book as his o\ni. * Vorus?** rephod the 
Duke. ^Dovou understand Geometrv, Latin, and 
Newton ?' ^ I know a Uttle of them,' replied the young 
man. The Duke was surprised ; and having a taste 
for the sciences, he entered into conversation \iith the 
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We may, perhaps, trace something of all this to.tki 
entirely unassisted and solitary efibrts to which hi 
owed his first acquaintance with science and lil» 
rature. A want of depth and solidity is by no mean 
the necessary or unifi^rm characteristio of the attain' 
ments of the self^ducated scholar; who, on the cott' 
trary, is apt to be distinguished for a more thn 
usually perfect acquaintance with the subjects wfaid 
he has studied with more than usual efibrt and ap» 
plication. But a mind giited in a remarkable degree 
with the capacity of rapid apprehension, is just tliil 
which is likely to suffer most from being left to be 
altogether its own instructor ; and especially wbm 
placed in circumstances which shut it out from thjl 
most salutary and strengthening of all intellectual 
exercises, communication and encounter with othai 
intellects. ,,This was Stone's case. He had not aolji 
no master, bat no companions in his studi co -no ona 
even to put his kiiowledge to the proof, or with whom, 
by trying it, as it were, in conflict, he might discovar 
either its strength or its weakness. Then, his ^cility ■ 
possessing himself of the outlines of a subject deceived 
and betrayed him: he skimmed its surface with m 
much ease and expedition, that he had no time t» 
think of what was beneath, or that any thing was 
beneath; and thus he acquired a habit of precipitate 
procedure, and vague and unphilosophic thinking, id 
all his speculations. If he had had a few associates 
in his early pursuits, he probably would have escaped 
all this, as well as some other deficiencies under wfaicfa 
he laboured during his life. 

Our readers will be amused by a specimen of the 
ambitious rhetoric of his English style. He is talkiwy 
in the second edition of his book on Mathematical 
Instruments, pubKshed in 1760, of a newly-invented 
mariner's compass; and the following are the tenna 
in which, at the close of his description, he ezp: 
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what must be understood, we presume, to be hit 
unfavourable opinion of the contrivance. ^' The 
plants cuid trees," says he, ^^ of the gardens of the 
arts and sciences cultivated by the dung of ambition, 
and nourished with the waters of interest, are very 
subject to be blasted by the toinds of error, and some- 
times stunted by the weeds of imposition." The 
metaphors of genuine eloquence start forth finished 
and glowing from the imagination; but this is to 
construct them, as a mason does the wall of a house, 
with a plummet and a trowel. 

Edmund Stone must not be confounded with his 
€;puntryman and contemporary Jerome Stone, who 
was also, in great part, a self-educated man. The 
only notice we have of his life is in Sir John Sinclair's 
Statistical Account of Scotland, where we are told 
that he was bom in 1727, in the parish of Scoonic, 
in Fife, and that his father was a seaman, who died 
abroad when Jerome was only three years old, leav- 
ing his widow to maintain herself and her young 
family in the best way she could by her own exer- 
tions. Elementary education in Scotland, however, 
has long been so cheap as to be within the reach of 
the poorest ; and Jerome was accordingly taught 
reading, writing, a little arithmetic, at the parish 
school. But in his mother's narrow circumstances it 
was necessary that he should, as soon as possible, do 
something for his own support; and theref()re, while 
yet a boy, he commenced travelUng the country as a 
chapman or pedlar, with a miscellaneous assortment 
of trinkets, tapes, and other portable wares. Jerome, 
however, soon found this occupation too unintellcctual; 
and converted his stock into books, with which he used 
to attend at fairs, In those days the great marts of 
all kinds of popular commerce in Scotland. Profiting 
by the opportunities of his new vocation, he now pro- 
ceeded to make himself a scholar; and either fi-om 
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a predilection for tlicological learning, natuixd to the 
Scottish peasantry in general, or from an idea that he 
was in this way beginning at the beginning, he com- 
menced his studies with the Hebrew language. In 
this, unassisted by any instructor, he eventual^ 
attained such proliciency, as to be able to read an^ 
passage in tlie Old Testament at first sight. EiH 
couraged by this success, he next applied hims^ to 
Greek; and in a short time made himself as famifiaf 
with the original of the New Testament as he vnB 
with that of the Old. All this time he knew nolhiii|( 
of Latin; but finding that all the best books even 
on the Greek and Hebrew were written in thi| 
language, he determined to acquire it also. We 
think it probable, though it is not so stated, 
that he had obtained much of his knowledge of 
the two sacred tongues through the medium cl 
the common translation of the Bible, tliere being it 
that time we believe no Grammar or Dictionary rf 
either, written in English. It is likely that, when he 
proposrcd to make himself master of Latin, he might 
not be aware that the same resource was still open to 
him; nor indeed was it open in the same degree, J 
as the English Bible does not correspond so ez- I 
actly to any Latin version of the Scriptures, as it does ^ 
to the Greek and Hebrew originals. At all events he 
thought it necessary, we are told, to apply on this 
occasion to the parish schoolmaster. Under thii 
master's guidance his Latin studies proceeded so proe^ 
perously, that he soon became known in the neigh- 
bourhood as a prodigy of learning. Fortunatdtf 
among the heritors, or landed proprietors, of tte 
parish was the Rev. Dr. Tuliedelph, princqial of 
the United College in the University of St. An- 
drews, and a gentleman of distinguished erudition 
and talent. Struck with the remarkable abilities 
and acquirements of young Stone, he proposed 
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his removal to the University, where he under 
took that such provision should be made, in onior 
to enable him to pursue his studici*, as his cir- 
cumstances rendered necessary. Stone acconlin^Iy 
proceeded to St. Andrews, where he soon more than 
fulfilled the expectations his early attainments had 
excited, both by liis rapid progress in every branch of 
study, and by a display of talent out of the class-room 
which still more contributed to make him the pride 
of the university and the idol of his fellow-stiidt'nts. 
UnhappUy, the remainder of his history is t(M> tunm 
told, when he had been about three years at col- 
lege, he was appointed, on the recommendation of 
the professors, assistant in the gramnuir scIkmiI of 
Dunkeld, of which he was two or throe years arter 
elected head master. It does not appear how long 
he held this situation; but he was in the midst of 
his Uterary pursuits, and giving every promise f)f a 
distinguished career, when he was suddenly cut off 
by fever, in 1757, in the tliirtieth year of his age. 
At this time, none of liis productions had i)een given 
to the world, except some humorous pieces in verse, 
which had appeared in the Scots INIagazine, when he 
was at college. Since his death, an allegory, wiiieh 
he left in manuscript, entitled ^' The Immortality of 
Authors," has been frequently printed. Tiie work, 
however, which had principally engaged the last 
years of his short life, was an inquiry into the origin 
of the nation and language of the ancient Scots, with 
conjectures about the primitive state of the Celtic and 
other European nations. This, although unfinisiied, 
is said to have displayed extraordinary ingenuity and 
learning. It has never, we believe, been pruited; 
although, if tlie manuscript be still in existoncH*, its 
pubUcation might possibly not be unacceptable to tiie 
students of history and philology, among whom the 
<)ubject to which it relates has in recent times excited 
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considerable interest. Stone's views, in so far H 
they arc stated, seem to have been in conlbniity 
with those supported by t}ie most learned and en- 
lightened of later in([iiirers. 

The cultivation of science and literature hM 
often been united Mith tlie most active and buo- 
cessful pursuit of business, and with the ddtiei 
of tlie most laborious protessi^ns. It has been aai 
of CicEHO that ^' no man wiiose life had been wholi^ 
spent in study, ever leit m(ire numerous or moit 
valuable fruits of his learning in every brmdf 
of science and the polite arts — in oratory, poeby^ 
philosophy, law, history, criticism, politics, ethibi: 
in each of which he eipialled tlie greatest masters tt 
his time; in some of them excelled all men of d 
times. His remaining works, as voluminous as tbef 
appear, are but a small part of wiiat he' really pabi^ 
ILshed. His industry was incredible, beyond the 
example or even concepiion of our days: this wn 
the secret by wliicii he peril >rrned sucii wonders, and 
reconciled perpetual study wilh j)erp(;tual affairs. He 
suffered no part of his leisure to be idle, or the learf 
interval of it to be lost." Thes(i are the words of hil 
learned and eloquent l)iographer. Dr. Middleton. He 
says himself, in one of his oratioiLs — " What others gin 
to their own affairs, to the jniblic shows and other enter- 
tainments, to festivity, to amusements, nay even to men- 
tal and bodily rest, I give to study and philosophy." 
He tells us, too, in his letters, that on days of busiiMpi 
when he had any thing particular to compose, lie 
had no other time forineditating but when he wai 
taking a few turns in his walks, where he used $0 
dictate his thoughts to his iomanuenses, or scribesi 
who attended him. His hitters afibrd us, indeed, in 
eyary way, the most remarkable evidence of the active 
Iiabits of his life. Those that have come down to 
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keep off sleep. He had, even already, merely to 
divert his leisure, commenced his study of the 
law; and it is related that he wnnld oiien amuse 
and surprise his mother's legid acquaintances, by 
putting cases to them from an al)ridgment ol 
Coke's Institutes, which ho had read and mas- 
tered. In after life his maxun was never to neg- 
lect any opportunity of improvement which pre- 
sented itself. In conformity with tliis rule, whfle 
making the most wonderful exertions in the study 
of Greek, Latin, and the Oriental languages, at 
Oxford, he took advantage of the vacations to leam 
riding and fencing, and to read all the hest authon 
in Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, and French; thus, 
to transcribe an observation of Iiis own, " with the 
fortune of a peasant, giving himself the education of 
a prince." In the same spirit, while tutor, some time 
after this, in the family of Lord Spencer, he enh 
braced an opportunity of accompHshing himself in 
dancing and the use of the broad-sword, and of 
learning the German language, music, and the art of 
playing on the Welsh harp, the instrument of his 
country. It wjls while residing in the temple, and ) 
busily engaged in the study of the law, that, beside 
continuing his oriental studies with great zeal, he 
found time to compose and prepare for the press, a 
translation of the speeches of the Greek orator IsseiiS) 
and a volume of poems. Yet he was, at this very time, 
both reading and writing elaborately on subjects of 
law and jurispnidcnce, an evidence of his proficiencf 
in which lie gave to the world, a few years afler, in 
his learned Treatise on the Law of Bailments. He 
found leisure, too, in the midst of all these profes- 
sional and literary occupations, to attend the cele- 
brated Hunter's F.ectures on Anatomy, and to pr<y- 
secutc the study of mathematics so far as to be able 
to read Newton's Principia. 
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In India, where he filled the office of Judge in 
the Supreme Court of Bengal, and where his pro- 
fessional duties were of the most laborious nature, 
he contrived to do more than ever in the study of 
general literature and philosophy. He had scarcely 
arrived in the country when he exerted himself to 
establish a society in Calcutta, on the model of the 
Royal Society of London, of which he officiated a« 
president as long as he lived, enriching its Transac- 
tions every year with the most elaborate and valuable 
disquisitions on every department of oriental philology 
and antiquities. Almost his only time for study now 
was during the vacation of the courts; and here is 
the account, as found among his papers, of how he 
was accustomed to spend liis day during the long 
vacation in 1785. in the morning, aller writing 
one letter, he read ten chapters of the Bible, ana 
then studied Sanscrit grammar and Hindoo law; 
the afternoon was given to the geography of India, 
and the evening to Roman history; when the day 
was closed by a few games at chess, and the read- 
ing of a portion of Ariosto. Already, however, his 
health was beginning to break down under the cli- 
mate; and his eyes had become so weak, that he had 
been obhged to discontinue writing by candlc-Iiglit. 
But nothmg could prevent him from pursuing the 
studies he loved, while any strength remained to 
him. Even while confined by illness to his couch, 
he taught himself botany; and it was during a 
tour he was advised to take for the recovery of liis 
iiealth, that he wrote his learned ^ Treatise on the 
Gods of Greece, Italy, and India' — as if he had 
actually so disciplined his mind, that it adopted 
labour like this almost for a relaxation. His health, 
after a time was partially restored ; • and we find him 
again devoting himself both to his professional duties 
and his private studies, with more zeal and assiduity 
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than ever. When business required his attendance 
daily in Calcutta, he resided at a country-houBO on 
the banks of the Ganges, about five miles fiom 
the city. ^^ To this spot," says his amiable and in- 
telligent biographer. Lord Teignmouth, ^' he returned 
every evening after sunset, and in the morning, rose 
so early as to reach his apartments in town, by 
walking, at the first appearance of dawn. The in- 
tervening period of each mornings until the opening 
of court, was regularly allotted and applied to dis- 
tinct studies." At this time, his hour of rising used 
to be between three and four. During the vacatioii 
of the court he was equally occupied. Writing from 
Crishna, his vacation residence, in 1787, he says, 
^^ We are in love with this pastoral cottage; but 
though these three months are called a vacation, yet 
I have no vacant hours. It rarely happens Uut 
fiivourite studies are closely connected with the strict 
discharge of our duty, as mine happily are : even in 
this cottage I am assisting the court by studying 
Arabic and Sanscrit, and have now rendered it an 
impossibility for the Mahometan or Hindoo law- 
yers to impose upon us with erroneous opinions." 
It was these constant exertions, in truth, that gave 
its chief enjoyment to his hfe. " I never was happy," 
he says in this very letter, ^^ till I was settled in 
India." 

This eminent and admirable man, however, at lait 
fell a sacrifice to his zeal in the discharge of his duty; 
and if it has been accounted a befitting fate fiir a 
great captain to die in the field of battle, surely hm 
is to be deemed an equally appropriate and a far moio 
enviable lot who, after a life, whether of many or of 
few years, in which he has done enough for his fione, 
sinks to his rest in the full brightness of a career 
made glorious by many peace^l triumphs. Hie 
greatest literaiy achievement of Sir WiUiam Jcmes 
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&18 last — the digest he undertook to wperinteiid of a 
complete body of Hindoo and Mahometan juria- 
prudence. To this work, considered by him as of 
the very highest importance to the right administre- 
tion of law in India, but encompassed, from a variety 
of causes, with difficulties of the most formidable 
description, he resolved, after long consideration, to 
devote himself^ even under increasing weakness of 
sight, and probably general decay of constitutioo, 
which a fervid and unwearied spirit did not pennit 
him to perceive. In the midst of his labours, it was 
found necessary that. Lady Jones should proceed to 
England for the sake of her health; and this separa- 
tion he felt severely; but he determined, notwith- 
standing to remain in the country himself until he 
should have finished at least a certain portion of his 
task, on the accomplishment of which he had set his 
heart. He had been divided, however, but a few 
months from the companion of his life, and even 
of many of his studies, when he was suddenly 
attacked by an inflammation of the liver, which car- 
ried him off, afler seven days illness, at the early age 
of forty-seven. 

It was by a persevering obser>'ancc of a few simple 
maxims that Sir William Jones was principally 
enabled to accomplish what he did. One of these, 
as we have already mentioned, was never to neglect 
an opportunity of improvement! another was, that 
whatever had been attained was attainable by him, 
and that, therefore, the real or supposed difficulties 
of any pursuit formed no reast)n why he should not 
engage in it, and with perfect confidence of success. 
" It was also," Lord Teignmouth tells us, " a fixed 
principle with him, from which he never voluntarily 
deviated not to be deterred, by any difficulties which 
were surmountable, from prosecuting to a successful 
termination what he had once deliberately under- 
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taken." ^' But what appears to me," adds hu 
Lordship, " more particularly to have enabled him 
to employ his talents so much to his oa^h and the 
public advantage, was the regular allotment of his 
time to particular occupations and a scrupulous 
adherence to the distribution which he had fixed: 
hence all his studies were pursued \iithout interrup- 
tion or confusion. Nor can I omit remarking the 
candour and complacency with which he gave his 
attention to all persons of whatever quality, talents, 
or education: he justly concluded that curious or 
important information might be gained even fiom 
the ilhterate; and, wherever it was to be obtained, 
he sought and seized it." By these methods it was 
that he accumulated that vast mass of knowledge, 
and enabled himself to accomplish those profbiuid 
and extended labours which remain, even now thai 
he is dead, for the benefit of us who yet live, and of 
those who are to come afler us. This is truly *to 
make a short life long — to exist, in spite of death, 
for unnumbered generations. 

Biography abounds, in truth, with examples of the 
union of the pursuits of literature and science with 
those of every department of active life. The moA 
elegant of the writers of ancient Rome was also the 
most renowned of her warriors. It was amid the 
hurry and toils of his campaigns that Julius C^sab 
is said to have written those Commentaries y or Me- 
moirs of his military exploits, which have immor- 
talized his name more than all his victories, and thus 
amply justified the anxiety he is recorded to have 
shewn to preser\'e the work, when, being obliged 
to throw himself from his ship in the bay of Alexan- 
dria, and swim for his life, he made his way to the 
shore with his arms in one hand, and his Commen- 
taries in the other. Caesar distinguished himself 
also as a writer on grammar, astronomy, history, and 
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a variety of other subjects; he was universally ac- 
counted one of the most learned scholars, as well as 
greatest orators, of his a^e ; and the time may come 
when mankind shall bo ashamed of ever having 
admired in any other capacity so ereat a scourise of 
the species. Yet this man's lite was spent either in 
the field, or among political ci>n\-uL«i<>ns at home, 
almost from his bovhoxl. If he t^jund time and 
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tranquillity for the cultivation of letters, w1h3 is there 
that might not? Like our own Altred. too— an«xher 
but a far more illustrious instance of the hero, states- 
man, and scholar, combined — Ca?sar had tu struggle 
all his life with the weakness and depression of b<Mriily 
disease. '' But, though he was a spare man.*' says 
Plutarch, '' and had a white and sutl skin, somewhat 
distempered in his head, and subject to the failing 
sickness, (which, they say, tirst seized him at C«»r- 
duba, in Spain,) yet he did not make kiis indispt-i- 
mtion of body a pretext ft^r etieminacy. (mh ukuIp hLs 
way-faring a medicine tor his intirmity, %»hiUt, by 
indefatigable joumeyini;, tiiin diet, and lyin;: out in 
the fields, he struggled and wasrd war. as it were, 
even with his disease, and kept hi-i l)«Miy s^^ suarded 
by this means, that it wa* ver\ ban I Ujt any ill to 
attack him. He slept most ri>innKirily in iii'^ chariot 
or his Utter, but employed tli»' very h«iurs of rest in 
the designs of action. In the day-tiin*- Im was carried 
about to castles, cities, or ti'rtiticatiini-*, with one 
servant along with him in the rhc'triot, who. among 
other things, used to write douii what he dictated, 
and a soldier behind the vehicle to carr\' his sword. 
Thus would he travel so swiftly, that, havin^r set 
out from Rome, he would arrive at the river Rhone 
in eight davs. Now, he rode w(»Il fr«>ni his child- 
[lood, for he had accustomed himself to sit with his 
hands behind him, and to put the horse to the fiill 
speed. But, during his wars in Gaul, he improved 
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himself so as to dictate letters from oa hora^Mck as 
ftst as two amaDuenses, or« as Oppius atBnna, 
than two could take down his words.** The 
and younger Scipio Alricanus. and Polvhius, Iha 
friend of the latter, of whose universal lustorv« 
in Greek in fortv Lux^ks. onl%' live have come 

m m 

to US, are other names thai ini|!ht l>e quoted 
ancient times in ilhistration of how possible k li to 
combine the habits ot* a luilitar)- lile with the love 
and the pursuit of literature. 

One of the most remarkable examples of this oomf* 
bination which nxxiem histor>* supplies* is to ht 
found in Frederick II.. of Prussia, called Frederidk 
the Great, on account of the worst parts of Idi 
character and conduct. The principal part of Ae 
lite of this monarch was spent in the cam|K ii 
a constant struggle with a host of enemies, TcL 
even then, when the busr day siarcoly ntfRmJni 
a vacant moment, that moment, if it came, was ana 
to be given to study. Frederick had ver\' eai^ 
formed an attachment to readincr, ^vhioh neitlier Aa 
opposition of his father, who thouoht that the a^o 
lar would spoil the soldier, nor the schemes c^ ai^ 
bition and conquest, which occupied him so much m 
after life, were able to destn^v or weaken. Wlien it 
last, therefore, he tolt himself at liberty, or oon- 
pelled, to sheathe his sword, ho gave himself u^ 
to the cuhivation and patronage of literature, and the 
arts of peace, as eagerly as ho had ever done to the 
pursuit of military- renown. His life, trom liis ear- 
liest years, had been one of groat and regular ac- 
tivity. Even before his accession to the throne, and 
while yet but a young man, ho had ostablislied in 
his residence, at Rhoimsberg, nearly tho same svstem 
of studious application, and ocomtmy in the manage- 
ment of his time, to which he ever atterwards con- 
tinued to adhere. His rela.\ation3, even then, were 
almost entirely of an intellectual character; and 
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in the moming, and sometimes earlier. He 
monly dressed his hair himself, and seldom employed 
more than two minutes for that purpose. His boob 
were put on at his bed-side, for he scarcely ever won 
shoes. Afler he was dressed, the adjutant of tliB 
first battalion of his guards brought him a list of al 
the persons that were arrived at Potsdam, or de- 
parted from thence, and an account of whatever hai 
occurred in the garrison. When he had defivend 
his orders to this officer, he retired into an imMr 
cabinet, where he employed himself in private til 
seven o'clock. He then went into another apaitmoL . 
where he drank coffee or chocolate; and here he fboM 
upon the tabic all the letters addressed to him fivn 
Potsdam, Berlin, or any other parts of his doofr' 
nions. Foreign letters were placed upon a sepanriv 
table. After reading all these letters, he wrote fan* 
or notes in the margin of those which his secretariv 
were to answer; and then returning into the iniMr 
cabinet, carried with him such as he meant to write 
or dictate an answer to himself. Here he employed 
himself till nine o'clock with one of his private se- 
cretaries. He then returned back again into bii 
former apartment, where he was attended by thite 
secretaries, each of whom gave him an account rf 
what he had done; afler which the king delivered 
his orders to them, with the letters they were to 
answer. None of these answers, however, were seflt 
off till they had been read, and many of them signed 
by the king. At ten o'clock the generals who wert 
about his person, whom he was accustomed to send ftr 
in their turn, attended him to his closet, where he con- 
versed with them on the news of the day, poIitic8| 
tactics, and other subjects; and at this time he abo 
gave audience to such persons as had received pn- 
vious notice to attend. At eleven o'clock he "nwiiiM 
his horse and rode to the parade, where he 
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and exercised his regiment of guards; and ' at the 
same hour,' says Voltaire, ' all the colonels did the 
same throughout the pro\inces.' He aftenvards 
walked for some time in the garden, with his {renorals 
and the rest of the company whom he had invited to 
dine with him. At one o'clock he sat down to din- 
ner, and his company generally consisted of the 
princes his brothers, some of his general otficers, 
some of the officers of his regiment of guards, and 
one or two of his chamberlains. He had no carver, 
but did the honours of the table himself, like a pri- 
vate gentleman. His table generally consisted of 
twenty-four covers; and his dinner-time did not 
much exceed an hour. After dinner he generally 
conversed with some of his guests for about a quiir- 
ter of an hour, walking about the rr>om. He tlien 
retired into his private apartment, making low hows 
to his company. He remained in private till tlve 
oVlock, when his reader waited on him. His rea<l- 
ing lasted about two hours, and this wa<« succeeded 
by a concert, in which he himself was a jxTtornior 
upon the flute, and which lasted till nine. When the 
concert was over, he was attended l)y Voltaire, Aljra- 
rotti, Maupertuis, or some other wits or lavourites 
whom he had invited. With those he suj)|)ed at half 
an hour after nine, and his company seldom c«)n- 
sisted of more than eight persons, the kin^ himself 
included. At twelve the king went to bed." 

The literary works of Frederick will he at least 
allowed to shew some industry, when it is stated that 
they extend, in the most complete edition, to no fewer 
than twenty-five octavo volumes — quite a wonderful 
amount of authorship, certainly, for one who led 
so busy a life, and strikingly illustrative of what 
may be done by the economical emj)loymont even of 
the merest odds and ends of time; for, compared to 
the leiaure which many a student enjoys, sucVv tcvxxqUl 
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be considered the very few houTB eveij day 
were the utmost that Frederick could, by pomOaBHf^ 
have given to study. But these works by no mum 
require any apology for their quality on the score if 
their quantity. They consist of historical, poeticd^ 
and philosophical compositions — generally of reaped^ 
able ability, and severied of considerable merit. Ki 
poem entitled ' The Art of War,' his ' Hntonrrf 
his own Times,' that of ^ The Seven Years' W«/ 
and his ^ Memoirs of the House of BrandenboiA' 
may be especially mentioned as works received •■to 
European literature. 

It would be easy to select from the catalogue d 
those who have made the greatest stir in the wodi^ 
either as conquerors or legislators, or home the mtttf 
active and conspicuous parts in any other way in 111 
conduct of human affairs, many other names eqari^ 
fiunous in the annals of literature, as in those <^ wa 
or pohtics. In fonner times, indeed, a taste for scientt 
or general literaturc,and a familiarity with it, wassom*' 
what more common among European statesmen, mi 
professional men of all descriptions, than it now ifc 
There is no greater name among those of the stite^ 
men of France than that of the celebrated !Duke d 
SuLLT, the writer of the well-known Memoirs, as wel 
as of a variety of other works; and equally dUi- 
guished as a soldier, a financier, and an autlior. 
This great man used to find time for the mukiplirf 
avocations of every day, by the most undeviakni 
economy in the distribution of his hours. He mi 
all the year round at four o'clock in the mcMniDgy 
and was always ready to appear at the council bf I 
seven. His hour of dining Was at noon, after wUA I 
he gave audience to all, without distinction, ^A$ I 
sought to be admitted to him. The business of tki I 
day was always finished in this way before sumpi^ I 
and at ten he regularly retired to bed. ^Dy'suW'l 
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trious countryman and contemporary, the President 
De Thou, affords us another instance of the same 
sort. During the greater part of his lile, Dt» Thou 
was actively employed, in one capai^ity or aiiothtT, 
in the management of affairs of state; and yet he 
£>und time to write one of the greatest and inosA 
elaborate historical works in cxistouce, his cclchrated 
* History of his own times,' extending to «>ne hundred 
and thirty-eight books, in Latin, besi<it; various 
poetical pieces in the same languairo. In our own 
country, none were ever more mixed u]) wiih the 
political transactions of their times, or led l)usier lives 
from their eat-hest years, than Sir Thomas Mori:, the 
great Bacon, and Lord Ci.arf.n»on. And yet 
these are three of the most eminent writers in our 
language; and the works of the two latter, par- 
ticularly, are of considerable extent. We may adtl 
to the list the names of Joiix Sf.i.hi.n and Sir 
Matthew^ Hale. Both were ]>ublic men, and 
necessarily involved in the ceaseless {Militical con- 
vulsions of one of the stormiest periods of Kuirlisii 
history ; yet they were two of the most clistin^uislied 
luminaries both of the law and \\\v. literature of 
their day. Selden's works, embracing many sub- 
jects of history, political controversy, and sacn*!, 
classical, and English antiquities, have lieen col- 
lected in three large volumes l<»]io. Those of Sir 
Matthew Hale are also very numerous; and rehiteto 
history, divinity, mathematics, and naturiil ])lult»so- 
phy, as well as to several of the most imp«»rtant de- 
partments of the learning of bis profession. He is 
said, during many years of his life, to have studied 
sixteen hours every day. Selden is called the Glonj 
of England by his contemporary, the celebrated 
Dutch scholar 6rotius (or Groot), who was himself 
one of the most remarkable instances on record, of 
the success with which the cultivation of general Ule- 
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rature may be carried on, together with legal and polt 
tical studies, and even amid the toils and distractions of 
a public life of unusual bustle and vicissitude. Fmm 
his sixteenth year, when he first appeared at the bar, 
till that of his death, at the age of sixty-two, Grotiai 
was scarcely ever released from the burthen of poli- 
tical employment, except while he lay in prison, or, 
altogether exiled from his country, wandered aboot 
from one foreign land to another, m search of a tem- 
porary home. Yet, even in these seemingly moit 
unpropitious circumstances, he produced a succes- 
sion of works, the very titles of which it would r^ 
quire several pages to enumerate, all displaying pro- 
found erudition, and not a few of them ranking to 
this day with the very best, or as the very best, ^bt^ 
have been written on the subjects to which they relats. 
He occupies a respectable place in the poetry of bs 
native language, and a high one among moden 
Greek and Latin poets. His critical labours in refe- 
rence to the classical authors of antiquity are im- 
mense. In history, beside several other works, he 
has written one entitled ' The Annals of Belgium,' 
in eighteen books. Of a variety of theological pro- 
ductions we may mention only his celebrated * Trea- 
tise on the Truth of Christianity,' one of the moit 
popular books ever written, and which has bees 
translated, not only into almost every language of 
modem Europe, but even into Greek, Arabic, Per- 
sian, and several of the tongues of India. FinaDf, 
not to mention his other works in the same deport- 
ment, by his famous treatise on international lair, 
entitled * On the Law of War and of Peace,' lis 
has established for himself an immortal reputation is 
jurisprudence, not in his own country merely, but 
over all Europe, in every part of which the mA 
was received, on its first appearance, with umvenii 
admiration, translated, commented upon, and 
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ployed as a text-book by all lecturers on the subject 
of which it treats. This work was written while 
Grotius resided in France, after making his escape 
from the castle of Louvenstein by a memorable stra- 
tagem. Having, in the rcHgious disputes which 
then agitated Holland, taken the side of the Amii- 
nians in opposition to the Calvinists, when tlie latter 
obtained the ascendency, he was put on his trial, 
convicted of treason, and sentenced to the confisca- 
tion of all his property, and imprisonment for Hfe. 
As some mitigation, however, of so hard a doom, it 
was permitted that his wife should share his fate; 
and that excellent and heroic woman accordingly 
took up her abode with her husband in the fortress 
we have named, where they remained together nearly 
two years. At last, however, Grotius resolved to 
brave the hazards of a plan of escape, which had 
been some time before suggested by his wife. He 
he had been in the habit of borrowing books from some 
of his friends in the neighbouring town of Gorcum, 
and these were always brought to him in a large 
chest, which was in like manner employed to con- 
vey them back when he had read or consult(?d them. 
This chest had at first been regularly searched, as it 
was carried into and brought bac^k from the apart- 
ment of the prisoner; but, after some time, its ap- 
pearance on its customary service became so familiar 
to the guards, tliat their suspicions was lulled, and 
it was allowed to pass without notice. A day, there- 
fore, having been chosen when it was known that the 
commandant was to be absent, Madame Grotius in- 
formed the commandtmt's wife, who was left in 
charge of the place, that she meant to send away all 
her husband's books, to prevent him from injuring 
his health by study, and requested that two soldiers 
might be allowed her to remove the load. In the 
mean time Grotius had taken his place in the che^ 
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in the top of which small holes had been made &r 
the admission of air. Upon lifting it from the 
ground one of the soldiers, struck with its weight, 
jestingly remarked, that there must be an Arminian 
in it. " There are Arminian books in it," replied 
the wife of Grotius, with great presence of mind; 
and, without saying anything more, they took it on 
their shoulders, and carried it down a ladder, which 
led from the apartment. It would appear, however, 
that their suspicions had been again awakened; for, 
it is said, that, before they had proceeded much fur- 
ther, the men resolved to mention the circumstance 
of its uncommon weight to the commandant's wife^ 
but she, misled by what had been told her, ordered 
them to carry it away. It had been coritrived to have 
a trusty female servant in waiting to accompany the 
chest to its place of destination, and under her can 
it was safely deposited in the house of a friend at 
Gorcum, when the illustrious prisoner was, of course, 
speedily released from durance. A good deal of ma- 
nagement was still necessary to enable him to efiect 
his escape from the town. It is gratifying to have 
to add, that his wife, who, as soon as she under- 
stood that her husband was safe, confessed what she 
had done, although at first detained in close custody, 
was liberated, on petitioning the States Creneral, 
about a fortnight after. It was on the 21st (^ 
March, 1621, that Grotius obtained his liberty; and 
he arrived in Paris on the 1 3th of April. Hia wife 
rejoined him about the end of December. 
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literary punuits of Boldien. Descartes : B. Jonnon ; BurhanaB ( 
Cervantes. — Of Sailors. Dampier : Davis : Vrury : Falroorr ; 
Giordani ; Frauaham } Oswald ; Columbus ; Couk ; Vaacoufcr ; 
Collingwood. 

If the distractions of business or of professional 
duty are to be deemed an insurmountable bar to the 
cultivation of science or literature, wliat annoyances 
or interruptions of this description shall .««eem more 
UD&vourable for such an attempt than those which 
beset the rude and unsettled life of a seaman or a 
soldier! Yet it has been in the midst of these that 
some of the persons whose names are most distin- 
guished in the annals of literature and philosophy have 
begun their career. The great Des Cartes entered 
the army, in obedience to the wishes of his fumily, 
at the age of twenty, and served first with tin* tnN)ps 
of the Prince of Orange, and al^erwards with those 
of Maximilian of Bavaria. With the latter prince he 
was present at the battle of Prague, in IG^iO, when 
Maximilian, acting in concert with the Emperor, 
Ferdinand II., obtained a single victory over the 
Elector Palatine, Frederick. During his military 
life, however, Des Cartes never neglected his philo- 
sophical studies, of which he gave a striking ))n>(>i 
on one occasion while he was in the ser\'ice of the 
Prince of Orange. He happened to be in garrison 
with his regiment at the town of Breda, in the 
Netherlands, when, walking out one morning, he 
observed a crowd of people assembled around a pla- 
card or advertisement which was stuck up on the 
wall. Finding that it was written in the Dutch Ian- 
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guage, which he did not understand, (for he was a 
native of Touraine, in France,) he inquired of a 
person whom he saw reading it, what it meant. The 
individual to whom he addressed his inquiries hap- 
pened to be the Principal of the university of Dort^ 
a man of distinguished mathematical attainments; 
and it was with something of a sneer that he in- 
formed the young officer, in reply to his question, 
that the paper contained the announcement of a diffi- 
cult geometrical problem, of which the proposer 
challenged the most able men of the city to attempt 
the solution. Not repulsed, however, by the tone 
and manner of the learned professor, Des Cartes re- 
quested to be favoured with a translation of the pla- 
card, which he had no sooner received than he 
calmly remarked that he thought he should be able 
to answer the challenge. Accordingly, next day he 
presented himself again before Beckman (that was 
the name of the professor) with a complete solution 
of the problem, greatly to the astonishment of that 
distinguished person, who had probably never before 
dreamed of the possibility of so much learning being 
found beyond the walls of a university. 

It was at this period of his life, indeed, that this 
illustrious person laid the foundation of most of those 
mathematical discoveries which subsequently obtained 
for him so much celebrity. He wrote a Latin 
treatise on music, and projected several of his other 
works, during the time he was stationed at Breda. 

Our celebrated countryman, Ben Jonson, some 
of whose early difficulties we have already men- 
tioned, could find no way of escaping from the 
humble employment of a working mason or brick- 
layer, to which he had been doomed on his mother's 
second marriage, except by enlisting as a private 
soldier. Accordingly he served in that capacity for 
some time against the Spaniards in the Netherlands, 
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and gained a high reputation fi>r persona] prowf^m, 
of which he was in after life not a little vain. Thia 
was also the fate of the famous George Hl'ciianan, 
one of the most elegant scholars and writfrs that 
modem times have produced — another illustrious evi- 
dence of how little it is in the ])owor of tli<.* ui«)st uu- 
quiet and dLsjointcd times, or the most adverse 
fortunes to interrupt the iutelleetual pursuits oC a 
mind really m love with knowledj^e. SeanM-Iy auy 
part of Buchanan's long lift.* was ]>ass<'d either 
m leisure or tranquillity. lie was hfirn of iNNtr 
parents, and was sent to the university ol' I'aris 
to be educated at tlie expense of an unde, wliose 
death, however, after some time, left iiini in surh 
a state of destitution, that, in order to ^et lKi<*k 
to his native country, he was obli»xed to enter him- 
self as a private in a corps which was leaving l-'rance 
to serve in Scotland, as auxiliaries to the Duke of 
Albany. It would detain us too l<)n<; to nttenipt any 
sketch of the remainder of a lite of whose many 
troubles this was only the first commencement. Al- 
though, in point of learning and genius, eont'essedly 
without a rival among his countrymen, imd even 
acknowledged by all Knropo as the eliief of the 
poets and eloquent writers of his day, it is mehin- 
choly to think, that, amid the civil discords of those 
unhappy times his portion was little else than 
poverty, persecution, imprisonment, and exile. Hut 
his own mind was to him a kingdom, of which the 
world's unkindncss could not deprive him, and in 
which he found doubtless, under all he had to 
sufter, his suflicient consolation. Ho took n^fuge 
in literary labour from the cruel fortunes tliat pur- 
sued him. We know that it was in a l^ortuguese 
dungeon that he composed his celebrated Latin ver- 
sion of the Psalms. He had just carried through the 
press his great work, the History of Scotland, when 
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he died at the age of seventy-six, being at ' the time 
in such a state of indigence, that, when he felt his 
end approaching, having inquired of his servant 
how much money he had remaining, and finding that 
there was not enough for the expenses of his funeral, 
he ordered the whole to be given to the poor. He 
was accordingly buried at the cost of the city of 
Edinburgh. 

Even still more crowded with disasters is the 
history of the renowned Cervantes, whose admirable 
Don Quixote ranks so high among the glories of 
modern literature. Cervantes, too, commenced life 
as a soldier, lost his lefl hand in battle, and was 
afterwards detained for five years in captivity at 
Algiers. Even afler he had recovered his liberty^ 
and had returned to his native country, he was 
again in a short time thrown into confinement by an 
unjust decision of the courts, in a cause in which 
he was implicated; and it was while he lay in prison 
that he wrote the first part of Don Quixote. He 
was, soon afler the publication of this work, once 
more restored to freedom; but, although, he after- 
wards produced various other literary performances, 
he never succeeded in raising himself above the 
necessitous circumstances in which his early mis- 
fortunes had involved him. The dedication of the 
last work he gave to the world is dated only four 
days before his death, and in it he mentions, with 
great calmness, his approaching dissolution. Cer- 
vantes died at the age of sixty-nine, on the 23d of 
April, 1617, exactly a year after our own Shakspeare. 

There are many ca<»es on record of individuals 
who, even with scarcely any other education than 
what they contrived to give themselves while serving 
in subordinate and laborious situations in the camp 
or on shipboard, have attained to great ^uni- 
liarity with books, and sometimes risen to consider- 
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able literary or scientific distinction. The celebrated 
£nglish n&vigator, Dampier, although he had 
been some time at school before he leil his native 
country y yet went to sea at so early an age that, 
considering he for a long time led a vagabond and 
lawless life, he must have very soon forgotten every 
thing he had been taught, if, he had not, in the 
midst of all his wild adventures, token great pains 
both to retain and extend to his knowledge. That 
he must have done so is evident from tlie accounts 
of his different voyages which he afterwards pub- 
lished. We have few works of the kind more vigor- 
ously or graphically written than these volumes; and 
they contain abundant evidences of a scientific and 
philosophical knowledge of no ordinary extent and 
exactness. Along with Dampier's, we may mention an 
older name, that of John Davis, the discoverer of the 
well known strait leading into Bafiin^s Bay. Davis 
also went to sea when quite a boy, and must have 
acquired all his knowledge both of science and of the 
art of composition, while engaged among the duties 
of his profession. Yet we not only have from his 
pen accounts of several of his voyages, but also a 
treatise on the general hydrography of the earth. 
He was the inventor, besides, of a quadrant for 
taking the sun's altitude at sea. Robert Drury, too, 
whose account of the Island of Madagascar, and of 
his strange adventures there, is now (from having 
been lately re-published) a well-known book, de- 
serves to be remembered when we are making men- 
tion of authors bred at sea. Drury was only four- 
teen when he set out on his first voyage in a vessel 
proceeding to India, and he was shipwrecked in re- 
turning home on the island we have mentioned, where 
he remained in a species of captivity for fifteen years; 
so that when he at .last contrived to make his escape, 
he had aknost forgotten \n^ native language. H.% 
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afterwards, however, setj about writing an account 
of his life — a task which he accompHshed whilst act- 
ing in the humble capacity of a porter at the India 
House. The work is composed in a plain but sen- 
sible style, and contains many interesting details 
respecting the manners of the natives of Madagascar. 
It is perhaps somewhat better for having been com- 
pressed by one of the friends of the author, whose 
original manuscript is said to have extended to eight 
hundred large foUo pages. 

Falconer, the author of ' The Shipwreck,' as is 
generally known, spent his life, from childhood, at 
sea. He was probably bom in one of the small 
towns in the county of Fife, which border the Frith 
of Forth; but nothing is very certainly ascertained 
either as to his native place or his parentage. Nor 
has any account been given of how he acquired the 
elements of education, with the exception of a report 
that he found an instructor in a person of the name 
of Campbell, a man of some literary taste and ac- 
quirements, who happened to be purser in one of the 
vessels in which young Falconer sailed. However 
this may be, Falconer appeared as an author at a very 
early age, having been only, it is said, in his twenty- 
first year when he gave to the world his first produc- 
tion, a poem on the death of Frederick, Prince of 
Wales, the father of his late Majesty, George III. He 
was ten or twelve years older when he published his 
* Shipwreck,' which is said to be fi)unded in a great 
measure on the personal adventures of the author. 
Falconer did not permit the success of his po^cal 
efforts to withdraw him from his profession, in which, 
having now transferred himself from the merchant 
service to the navy, he continued to rise steadily tiU 
he was appointed purser of a man-of-war. Some- 
time afler attaining this promotion, he published the 
other work by which he is chiefly known, his * Uni- 
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versal Marine Dictionary^' which was very favourably 
receivedy and is a still standard work. He had pre- 
viously to this HTitten several other poetical pieces on 
temporary subjects, which have lon|» been forgotten. 
Shortly afler the publication of his dictionary, he 
sailed for Bengal as purser of the frigate Aurora. 
This vessel, however, was never heard of, afttT she 
passed the Cape of Good Ho]>e, having in ail pro- 
bability foundered at sea. 

GiORDAM, an Italian engineer and mathema- 
tician of the seventeenth century, was originally a 
common soldier on hoard one of the Po|>eV galhes. 
In this situation his capacity and gotni conduct at- 
tracted the attention of his admiral ; and as a reward 
he was promoted to the |)ost of purs€»r of one of thr 
vessels. It was his ap{H)intment to this situation 
which first formed his mind to study. Having ac- 
counts to keep, he soon found how necessary it was 
that he should know something of arithmetic, of 
which he was till then quite ignorant ; and he deter- 
mined therefore to teach hiiiLself the science, whitrh 
it is said he did without assistance. By pursuing 
his studies from this commencement, he eventually 
acquired considerable reputation as a muthematioian; 
and, having published several able works, was ap- 
pointed at last to a profcssorsliip in the Sapienza 
College at Rome. Giordani died in the year 1711. 

The late Mr. John Fransham, who died at 
Norwich in 1810, was altogethcT one of the most 
eccentric characters to be found in the list of self- 
educated persons. His name suggests itself to us 
here from the circumstance of his having pttssed part 
of his early life as a common soldier. He had been 
originally apprenticed to a cooper, with whom he 
remamed for about two years, and it was in this 
situation that he taught himself mathematics. But 
although he obtained the situation of clerk to an 
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attorney, his restless disposition would not allow 
him to remain at his desk; and after wandering A 
some time about the country, he enlisted in the arm^, 
where, however, they did not keep him long, finding 
him quite unfit for service. Indeed, it was by this 
time become pretty evident that his mind was not a 
Httle deranged, — a matter which he shortly after put 
beyond doubt by renouncing Christianity, and malang 
a formal profession of paganism. Although he pub- 
lished several works, however, in support of his pe- 
culiar theology, and in other respects conducted bun- 
self with great eccentricity, he contrived to maintain 
himself by teaching mathematics, in which occupa- 
tion he is said to have displayed very considersJ[>le 
ability. He resided and took pupils for some yean 
in London. Somewhat similar to Fransham's histoiy 
is that of Mr. John Oswald, who is said to hsn 
taught himself Greek, Latin, and Arabic, while hold- 
ing a lieutenant's commission in a regiment of in- 
fantry in India. He afterwards returned to Cngland, 
where he published a succession of poetical and po- 
litical pamphlets, making himself remarkable at the 
same tune by various singularities of behavior and 
opinions, and especially by a rigid abstinence from 
animal food^ and a professional predilection for the re- 
ligious doctrines of the Brahmins. When the revo- 
lution broke out in France, Oswald went over to that 
country, and entered the service of the republic, in 
which he obtained the rank of colonel. He was at 
length killed in battle. 

Columbus himself, one of the greatest men that 
ever lived, if it be grand ideas grandly realized that 
constitute greatness, while leading the life of a sea- 
man, not only pursued assiduously the studies more 
particularly relating to his profession, rendering him- 
self the most accomplished geographer and astro- 
nomer of his time, but kept up that acquaintaDce 
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wbich he had begun at school with the di/Tcrent 
branches of elegant literature. We are told that he 
was even wont to amuse himself by -the c(>m|Kisitic>n 
of Latin verses. It was at sea, trm, that our own 
Cook acquired for himself thr^He hiph M'icntitir, and 
we may even add literary acconiplishiiH'iits, of wiijch 
he showed him.<»elf to be por'sessed. Thr pannts of 
the celebrated navigator were |KK>r pCfL^aiits, and all 
the school education he ever had was a litth* reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, fiir which he was indfhted 
to the liberality of a gentleiiiau in thf n<'i^hboijr- 
hood. He was apprenticed, at the ago of thirteen, 
to a shopkeeper in the small town of Siiaith, near 
Newcastle; and it was while in this situation that 
he was first seized with a passion Cor the 8f.*a. 
Alter some time, he prevailed up<jn his master to 
give up his indentures, and entered as one of the 
crew of a coasting vessel engaged in the coal trade. 
He continued in this service till he had rcaclK'd his 
twenty-seventh year, when he ex<rhan<rrd it lor that 
of the navy, in which he soon distin;:iiish<'d himself 
so greatly that he was three or tour years alN-r a|)- 
pointed master of the Mercury, which lM'lon«:rd to a 
squadron then proceedinjr to atta<k Qiichcc. Here 
he first shewed the proliciencv h<i had already made 
in the scientific part of his profession, l>y an admi- 
rable chart which he constructed and piihlished of 
the River St. La^Tcnce. lie felt, however, the dis- 
advantages of his ignorance of mathematics ; and, 
while still a.ssisting in the hostile operations carrying 
on against the French on the coa^^t of .North Ame- 
rica, he applied himself to the study of Kuclid's 
Elements, which he soon mastered, and then hvnan 
that of astronomy. A year or two alter this, while 
again stationed in the same quarter, he communicat<'d 
to the Royal Society an Jiccount of a solar eclif)8e 
which took place on the 5th of August, 1766 ; dc- 
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ducing from it, with great exactness and skill, the 
longitude of the place of observation ; and his paper 
was printed in the Philosophical Transactions, fie 
had now completely established his reputation as an 
able and scientific seaman; and it having been 
determined by Grovemment, at the request of the 
Royal Society, to send out qualified persons to the 
South Sea to observe the approaching transit of the 
planet Venus over the sun's disc — a phenonnenoD 
which promised several interesting results to astro- 
nomy, — Cook was appointed to the command of the 
Endeavour, the vessel fitted out for that purpose. 
He conducted this expedition, which, in addition to 
the accomplishment of its principal purpose, wts 
productive of a large accession of important geogr»- 
phical discoveries, with the most consummate skill 
and ability; and was, the year after he returned home, 
appointed to the command of a second vessel destined 
for the same regions, but having in view moro par- 
ticularly the determination of the question as to the 
existence of a southern polar continent. He was 
nearly three years absent upon this voyage; but so 
admirable were the methods he adopted for pre- 
serving the health of his seamen, that he reached 
home with the loss of only one man from his whole 
crew. Having addressed a paper to the Royal 
Society upon this subject, he was not only chosen 
a member of that learned body, but was farther 
rewarded by having the Copley gold medal voted to 
him for his experiments. Of this second voyage he 
drew up the account himself, and it has been univer- 
sally esteemed a model in that species of writing. 

All our readers know the termination of Cook's 
distinguished career. His third voyage, undertakea 
for the discovery of a passage from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific along the north coast of America, 
although unsuccessfud in reference to this objecti 
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was ftrtfle in ffeompiucal disooferies, and equaDj 
honourable, wui Uioae bj wbicb k had been pre- 
ceded, to the eagadtfy good management^ and 
scientific dhaD ci its nmortunate commander. The 
death of Cafitain Cook took place at Owhyhee, in a 
' sadden tumult of the natives of that island, on the 
14th of Feliruary, 1779. The news of the event 
was received widi general lamentation, not only in. 
our- own country, but throughout Europe. Pensions 
were bestowed upon his widow and three sons by 
the Government; the Royal Society ordered a 
medal to be struck in commemoration of him; his 
eulogy was pronounced in the Florentine Academy; 
and various other honours were paid to his memory, 
both by public bodies and individuals. Thus, by lus 
own persevering efforts, did this great man raise 
lijHMiftlf fixim the lowest obscurity to a reputation 
wide as the woiid itself, and certain to last as long 
a»' Ibe age in which he flourished shall be remem- 
beiM hf history. But better still than even all this 
fimw liin either the honours which he received 
while Kving, or those which, when he was no more, 
his dountry and mankind bestowed upon his memory, 
^-— he bad exalted himself in the scale of moral and 
mtoUectual being; had won for himself, by his un- 
wearied striving, a new and nobler nature, and taken 
« high place among the instructors and best bene- 
fteton of mankind.' This alone is true happiness — 
flia one worthy end of human exertion or ambition 
— '-die only satisfying reward of all labour, and study, 
and virtuous activity or endurance. Among the 
rinpniates with whom Cook mixed when he first 
w«nt to sea. there was, perhaps, no one who ever 
either nosed bihiself above the condition to which 
be then belonged in point of outward circumstances, 
Mr enlarged in any considerable degree the kiiow<«> 
Mlge or mental resources he then possess^^ ^.^aad 
▼OL. III. id 
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fonie win pei^n^ say that this was little to be n 
gnstted, at least, on thieir own accounft; that A 
many wiio spent their lives in their original aphot 
were probably as happy as the one who succeeded i 
rising above it: but this is, indeed, to cast a hail 
glance on human life and human nature. That ma 
was never truly happy — happy upon reflection, an 
fliiile looking to the past or Uie future— -ndio cool 
not say to himself that he had made something < 
the Acuities God gave him, and had not lived alto 
gether without progression, like one of the infeiio 
animals. We do not speak of mere wealth, c 
station; these are comparatively nothing; aie i 
often missed as attained, even by those tdio Bei 
merit them; and do not of thCToselves 
hapjHness when they are possessed. But there 
be some consciousness of an intellectual or mofi 
progress, or there can be no satis&ction — no Ml 
congratulation on reviewing what of life may li 
already gone— no hope in the prospect of what i 
yet to come. All men feel this, and feel it strong 
and if they could secure for themselves the source i 
happiness in question by a wish, would avail then 
selves of the privilege with sufficient alacrity. Nobod 
would pass his life in ignorance, if knowledge mig* 
be had by merely loolung up to the clouds fer it: : 
is the labour necessary for its acquirement tfaf 
scares them; and this labour they have not resolutib 
to encounter. Yet it is, in truth, from the exertia 
by which it must be obtained, that knowledge derive 
at least half its value ; for to this entirely we ow 
the sense of merit in ourselves which the acquisitia 
brings along with it; and hence no little (^ the hap 
piness of^ which we have just described its poseeflBUi 
to be the source : besides that, the labour itself sooi 
becomes an enjoyment. 
To the example of Cook, if it were necefliaij, ^ 
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might add those of others of his countrymen, who, 
since his time, have she^\^l, in like manner, tlie possi- 
bility of uniting the cultivation of literature and 
science to the most zealous performance of the duties 
of the same laborious profession. For instance, 
Vancouver was a sailor formed under Cook; and to 
him we owe an interesting and ably written account 
of the voyage which he made round tiie world, in 
1790 and the four following years. Lieutenant Flin- 
ders commanded the expedition sent out in 1 80 1 to 
survey the coast of New Holland, and afterwards 
published an account of his voyage, accompanied by 
a volume of charts, which are considered as placing 
the author in the highest rank of modem hydogra- 
phers. Nor ought we here to forget the late Lord 
Colli NGWOOD, second in command to Nelson at 
Trafalgar, and, in all respects, a man of tirst-rate 
merit, who, although he never sent any production 
to the press, has been proved by his correspondence, 
published since his death, to have been in reality 
one of the best of writers. Yet he was only thirteen 
when he first entered the navy, and during the re- 
mainder of his life he was scarcely ever ashore — cir- 
cumstances which used to make his acquaintances 
wonder not a little where he got his style. He had 
always, however, been fond of reading and the study 
of elegant literature; and he found that even a life 
at sea aflbrded him many opportunities of indulging 
his taste for these enjoyments. 

Lord Collingwood may be said to have been, in all 
respects, a perfect illustration of Wordsworth's fine 
lines on the character of ^ the Happy Warrior:' — 

** Whose powers shed round him in the common strife, 
Or mild concerns of ordinary life, 
A constant influence — a peculiar grace: 
But who, if he be called upon to face 
Some awful moment, to which Heaven has joined 
^ Great issues, good or bad, for human kind, 
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If happy as a lover, and attired 

With sadden brightness, like a man inspired ; 

And through the heat of conflict keeps the law 

In calmness made, and sees what he foresaw ; 

Or if an unexpected call succeed. 

Come when it will, is equal to the need. 

He who, thoQgh thus endued as with a sense 
And faculty for storm and turbulence. 
Is yet a soul whose master-bias leans 
To homefelt pleasures and to gentle scenes ; — 
Sweet images ! which, wheresoever be be. 
Are at his heart ; and such fidelity 
It is his darling passion to approve ; — 
Blore brave fur this, that he hath much to love.'* 

It does not belong to the plan of this woik to 
notice any living examples; but the names of a crowd 
of naval officers of our own times, who have diatm- 
guished themselves as men of science and leamingi 
as well as skilful commanders, wiU present thoir 
selves at once to the memory. 



Chapter IX. 

Literary pursuits of Merchants. Solon ; Guys *, D. North ; Ricardo . 

But we must now return to civil life, from the 
higher walks of which we have already quoted 
several examples of an attachment to literary and 
scientific pursuits, in the midst of much occupation; 
and the attainment of eminence at the same time in 
die world of letters and in that of politics. We shall 
find that the cares of ordinary business have also left 
time to many to earn distinction by their learning and 
their writings, as well as the toils and anxieties of 
atate-affairs. Perhaps the earliest literary merchant 
we have on record is the celebrated Athenian lawgiver, 
Solon. Although descended from one of the most 
distinguished families in Athens, Solon found himself 
obliged, on setting out in life, to attempt the re-esta- 
blishment of the decayed fortunes of his house, by 
engaging in foreign conmiercc. After the manner 
customary in those days, he proceeded in person to 
distant countries along with the goods which he had 
to dispose of. To a mind such as his, however, the 
opportunities of an occupation of this kind were in- 
valuable. He returned to his native country not 
only enriched by the success of his speculations, but 
fraught with all the learning and philosophy of the 
countries in which civilization had then made the 
greatest progress; and fitted to inform and controul 
his fellow-citizens by the lessons of a new wisdom, 
made attractive by the charms of eloquence and 
poetry. He had sought, in the course of his travels, 
still more anxiously for knowledge than for wealth, 
yOL. III. 12* 
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and he had found both in abundance. When he re- 
appeared in his native country, his fame had pre- 
ceded him, and he was welcomed by all ranks as the 
fittest person to assume the government and regula- 
tion of the state. He accepted the call, and distin- 
guished himself, as all our readers know, by the wise 
laws which he established, and the admirable ability 
and rectitude of his administration. But his love of 
Uterature and philosophic speculation still clung to 
him; and after the usurpation of Pisistratus had 
overturned the system of good government which 
he had reared, and the folly and ingratitude of his 
fellow-citizens compelled him to withdraw fixHn 
Athens, we are told that he employed his old age in 
finishing some of his poetical compositions, espe- 
cially his great work, entitled Atlantis, which unfor- 
tunately has not come down to us. Solon's fame, 
however, both as a poet and an orator, long survived 
among his countrymen, and some fragments of his 
poetry are still extant. The reader \^ill find an ac- 
count of the political institutions of Solon in the third 
chapter of the ^ History of Greece,' published in the 
Library of Useful Knowledge. 

A French merchant, M. Guys, has, in modem 
times, distinguished himself by his learned researches 
touching the geography and history of the coun- 
try of Solon. Guys had spent the early part of his 
commercial life in Turkey, and it was while residing 
there that he conceived the idea of availing himself of 
the many opportunities his situation afibrded him, to 
compare the existing condition of Greece, and the 
manners of its inhabitants, with the accounts handed 
down to us by the classic authors, of its ancient state. 
His object was to ascertain what traces of the old 
times were still to be found, either in the character 
and habits of the people themselves, or in the natural 
aspect and architectural monuments of the countij. 
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For this purpose, we are told, he repeatedly travelled 
over both the Morea and the islands of the Archipe- 
lagOy with Homer and Pausanias in his hand, every- 
where comparing what he observed with their descrip- 
tions, and tliose of other ancient authorities, ^'ot 
satisfied with this anxious investigation of his subject, 
he did not venture to commence the preparation of 
his projected work until lie had, by long practice, 
obtained so much skill in the art of coni[>osition as 
gave him reason to hope that he should be able to 
make it, in all respects, worthy of the acceptance of 
the public. Keeping his materials by him tor some 
years, he embraced several opportunities of exercising 
his pen upon lighter topics, producing, among other 
pieces, a discourse on the ' Utility of Literary and 
Scientific accomplishments to a Commercial &Ian,' 
which he read before the Academy of JVIarseilles, 
where he now carried on business. At last he pub- 
hflhed in 1772, his great work, under the title of 
* literary Travels in Greece,' wliich immeiiiately pro- 
cured for him a distinguished reputation as a man of 
letters. The Greeks tbeinselves, in particular, were 
80 much flattered by the learning and talent wbich ho 
had brought to the illustration of their usages and 
antiquities, that they sent him a diploma, creating him 
a citizen of Athens. Atlerthis Guys produced various 
other performances, both in prose and verse, all of 
respectable merit, and leil, at his death, a considerable 
number of manuscripts ready for publication; but he 
is principally remembered for his Literary Travels, of 
^^ch he was preparing for the press a third and 
greatly enlarged edition, when he died in 1799, in his 
seventy-ninth year. He was an associate of the In- 
fltitute of France, as well as member of various other 
Ikeraiy institutions. 

Our countryman. Sir Dudley North, also began 
the world as a Turkey merchant In an interesting 
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memoir of his life, which has heen left ua by Ik 
brother Roger, we are told that, having been placed 
at Bury to learn Latin, '^ he made but an indifierent 
scholar," which is imputed partly to the brutal sever- 
ity of his master, who used to ^^ correct him ataD 
turns, with or without a fault, till he was driven 
within an ace of despair, and making away with him- 
self," and partly to the circumstance of his having 
'^ too much spirit, which would not be suppresnea 
by conning his brn^k, hut must be rather employed in 
perpetual action." It was ^^ this backwardnesB at 
school," the author thinks, that probably detemuned 
his destination. ^^ But the young man himtelf,", he 
adds, ^^ had a strange bent to traffic, and, while he 
was at school, drove a subtle trade among the bojf 
by buying and selling. In short, it was considenrf 
that he had learning enough for a merchant, but lOt 
phlegm enough for any sedentary profession." 

Accordingly, after having been sent for scHne time 
to a writing and arithmetic school, he was bound by 
his father J^jrd North, to a Turkey merchant, upon 
the agreement which was then usual, that, anef 
having been initiated in the bnf;iness at home, be 
should be sent out to the Levant. " This merchant's 
business," however, adds his brother, "was not 
enough to keep a man cmi)loyed, and, having left off 
rambling, much of his time lay upon his hands. He 
could not endure to bo out of action or idle; there- 
fore, to fill up his intervals, he fell to work at the 
packing press, (the person with whom he boarded 
was a packer,) and other business of that trade, by 
which he made himself a complete master of the 
mystery of that trade. This was not any loss of 
time; for that is one of the chief trades which the 
Levant merchants are concerned with, for the skilfiil 
packing their cloths sent into Turkey. The young 
gentleman took also a fancy to the binding of books, 
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mdy hariQg procured a stitching boan]. prt^c. and 
sutler, fen to woi^, and bound up lx>oks of account 
Rkt himself, and divers for his friends, in a xm- do- 
sent manner. He had a distiupiishiHl j^t iijuti lu- 
iFards all sorts of mechanic oxorcisos. 

After some time, he was sent oui hv his niH<4('r a» 
niiercargo, with an adventure to Arrhan|irl. wlwir 
be was to ship another cargo lor Sm\ ma. and tin n 
to take up his residence in the latter i»ljire as liictMi. 
"It was a hard case/' says his bid^raphiT. ** lor h 
raw youth to embark in such a voyajri*. wiihoni r«»iii- 
panjy or so much as a face in the ship thnt Uv «-\rr 
saw before, and bound almost as tar iinrfliward nn 
Zembla, and to reside amongst, and trallic- wnh Imr- 
barous people, and then to return thnnit^h all ihc* bad 
weather the skies can afford. But \\r wt nt nut (uilv 
wiDingly but ambitiously, and fonnali/.ed u|Min ncitliiiitf 
that led towards the end he most earnrstlv di'sirrJl 
ivfaich was to be settled as a factor in Turkey. Iljii 
reaolution was inexpugnable; and, not only in tliJH 
but in many other instances of his life, he consid(>n*d 
wefl what was best for him to do; and after that 
poiiit once determined, he had no thought of diflicul- 
ties; he was not master of his fortunes, and resolved, 
at all adventures, to advance them; and therein to 
use the utmost of his industry and imderstanding, 
leaving the rest to Providence." 

These extracts shew us the character c»f the young 
adventurer; and we find the same determination, ac- 
tivity, and alacrity to seize and make use of every 
opportunity of improvement, in all his subsequent 
proceedings. Even in the course! of this trading 
voyage, he has an eye for every thing worth ob- 
serving that comes in his >vay; and kQo\y» a regular 
journal of all that he saw and that befell hhn, which 
he transmits to Liondon, in tlie form of letters, to his 
elder brother, Francis, aflerwards th(! Lord Kee]>or 
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Guildford. He even attempted, it would appear finam 
what he states in one of these letters, to acquire 
some acquaintance, while in the ship, with prailical 
seamanship. " I had thought," he writes, " to emploj 
myself aboard by keeping an account of the ship's way, 
but am disap{)ointcd; for the master and mates, <Hi 
whom that charge lies, are a sort of people who do aU 
by mechanic rule, and understand nothing, or veiy 
little, of the nature and reason of the instruments tfaej 
use. And where that little happens, they are very sl^ 
of it ; and, if at any time one speaks to them, they 
think they have a blockhead tO' deal with, who undei' 
stands nothing ; and they will hear no objection to thdr 
dictates. As for reasons and causes, they lie beyond 
their capacity; all that is not set down at large in 
their books, they account no better than Hnmnahb 
doctrine and heresy; their quotations are iirsfii- 
gable, and not to be disputed." What he prina- 
pally complains of, indeed, throughout the voyase, 
is the idleness in which he was obliged to pass ok 
time. Having, on his return from Archangel, been 
detained for some time at Leghorn, he determined 
to visit Florence, about fifty-five miles off; upon which 
occasion he remarks, ^' Perhaps my friends may think 
this visiting of places no sign of good husbandry; but 
let it be considered that an idle person is subject to 
expense, wherever he lieth; and the well-employ- 
ment of time, and experience to be gained this way, 
may counter\'ail some increase of charge." The 
long and minute detail he gives us of what he saw 
on this visit is highly curious, and shews satis- 
factorily enough, that his ^' increase of charge" waa 
not thrown away. He made use, too, he tells us, 
of the time he spent here and at Leghorn to acquire 
some knowledge of Italian. ^^ The language," he 
remarks, '^ is not difficult; and I find the httte 
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language. Ho not only spoke, but wrote, TurkUk 
very well." The Italian language, too, we are tcdd, 
in another place, ^^ the merchant had acquired to a 
perfection, and expressed himself as naturally and' 
fluently in it, as if it had been his mother tongue; 
and it hath been observed, that no Frank ever spoke 
the vulgar Italian idiom so correct and perfect as he 
did." We have a proof, indeed, of his familiaiitf 
with this language, in a long and amusing letter, 
written by him to an Italian friend, which his brother 
has printed. 

A passage, which occurs afterwards, presents m 
with another evidence of the zeal with which eveiy 
opportunity of obtaining useful information wai 
'taken advantage of by this intcUigent and enUsi^ 
prising person. '' Our merchant had then resdiK 
with him a virtuoso, who was a good mathemifi- 
cian and draughtsman; and they together conceilei 
a design of making an exact plan of the city of Con- 
stantinople, and carried it on till it came very 
being completed. They took the liberty of 
suring in the street a distance between two stations, 
which were two of their mosque towers, frcHn which 
their priests cry to prayers; and with a theoddite 
they took certain angles at the comers of streetBw 
And in order to find the position and distances of 
all the towers and remarkable places, they went up 
the two towers which they had chose, and made 
their stations; and there, with the same instnunent, 
marked the angles of each view by the bearings of 
every one of those places, and set off the same, 
upon the large paper, by lines; and then the proper 
intersections gave the true position of them all, in 
just proportion, according as the practice of such 
method is commonly directed. And then they fell to 
mapping the streets, partly by the guidance of those 
views, and partly by other observations." 
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So much (although more^might be added) for what 
he omtrived to learn while in Turkey, by means of 
what his brother calls his '' furious curiosity, not 
without some penetration and aptitude, to discern 
and apply what fell in his way, losing nothing that 
might be instructive to him." In returning to Eng- 
land, the vessel in which he sailed having touched at 
Alicant, on the east coast of Spain, he and some of 
his friends resolved to travel over land to Cadiz, 
rather than sail round by Gibraltar. ^^ Our mer- 
chant," says his biographer, " was not ill qualified 
to travel in this country, and to converse in the great 
trading towns ^ for he spoke Giflbot very fluently, 
which is a corrupt Spanish. But, because the Jews 
write it in Hebrew characters (whicli he aliM> could 
do), it is called Giflbot, or the language which the 
JewB speak; so, ha\ing this diulect at command, he 
was his own interpreter." During the remainder of 
the voyage, with his characteristic activity, he amused 
hiniMlf by letting down bottles tightly corked into 
the sea, to try at what depth the cork would be 
driven in, or the bottle broken, by the increased pres- 
Mire of the water. 

Shortly afler coming home he settled as a mer- 
chant in LfOndon, and was, in course of time, ap- 
pointed, first a Commissioner of the Customs, and 
then a Lord of the Treasury. Having become also 
a member of Parhament, ^' although he was bred," 
aaya his brother, ^'in business abroad, and had 
little experience in the affairs of England, and in 
parliament none at all, yet he took tlie place of ma- 
nager for the crown, in all matters of revenue 
itinring in the House of Commons; and what he 
undertook he carried through, against all opposition, 
with as much assurance and dexterity as if he had 
been an dd battered parliament-man." Before this, 
we are told, he had set about learning Algebra, 

VOL. III. 13 
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under the direction of a Mr. Dickenson, one • 
brother CommL««ioncrs of the Customs. A 
quaint biographer expresses it, " When the} 
leisure, they too were busy at plus and minus^ 
volution and evolution ; and Sir Dudley wa 
tremely pleased with this new kind of Arithi 
which he had never heard of before." 

Ho had committed his thoughts to writing ai 
siderable length upon different subjects, both d 
his residence in Turkey and since his return to 
land; but it was in 1691 that he first appeared I 
the world as an author, by the pubUcation of a 
entitled ^ Discourses upon Trade, principally dii 
to the cases of Interest, Coinage, Clipping, ai 
crease of Money.' These discourses have beei 
sidered as placing Sir Dudley North at the h< 
the economical writers of the seventeenth cei 
They contain, according to Mr. MaccuUoch, a 
more able statement of the true principles of 
merce than any that had then appeared, and 
tain all the great principles of commercial frc 
with an intelligence and consistency that hav 
been surpassed in any work of succeeding t 
" Unluckily," Mr. MaccuUoch adds, " this adm 
tract never obtained any considerable circul 
There is good reason, indeed, for supposing i 
was designedly suppressed. At all events, it sp< 
became excessively scarce; and I am not awar^ 
it has ever been referred to by any subsequent i 
on commerce." 

This eminent person lost both his seat in p 
ment and his place under the crown, at the Re 
tion; " in consequence of which," says his bn 
" hating idleness, he fell again to buying of cl 
which he had discontinued while he held his 
employments. Afler a short time, however, he 
more retired from business; but continued to 
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himself in another way as actirely a.« prv*tr. 
had always, we are told. " 6^\\^u^\ rrrich m 
al observations, and uhat t*:viAf'A v> f-.xznftin 
anic powers; and partioularly that nhf:rr:;n :*.>. 
concern lay, beams and .*<rfil^- Ukf. plar#: m" r.h^ 
es, the form of the cf:nfrf:-pin.-. uhaf 9kkhT*'. frvf. 
im, and what the torcf;. or rli^; a^:ii;rif.. h*^»r'! wiyh 
ct to each other; and that h^: rnijfr.- ufM. .v- /:/:- 
d, had made profif-^ by hirr..>-/:lf oK a;! fn^: fomriA 
ales that he could '\tuuu\t\(: ffM.r^ r*^: y.^* -r. :,r»r- 
br decei\ing." "Iff; wa.^ ?/, £fr':%? a i r.'-r 'if 
ing, too," it Is aftf:ruard'< -♦a:'-'i. •■\'ia? fs*. 
'a then well advancH. »a.« h:.- ^^r'^.i.^a.'^. Tuiik: 

was scarce a coiir?;^: of -.?>:.':- !;i.':. -*:...': -*«r 
together, over which wr.- <:k: n^/ 'A?:.k. Ar.'i h* 
1 always climb to fhf: u:»:*^:rni^**t .vrj^r.ri!. M irh 
have we spent thf-rf: in faikin^f of th*: ^-nff-.n^i!*. 
5, &c. He «hf:u«^:d rrif: th': :ifiJf'<r of fn*^ ?jon in 
res; for, whon a ca^r^an wa.- a; w-Tk. h'- 'iid 
ppe the ropes Ixrtwf-'-n t.'.r. ^.^-.v';* ^r.f* fr,'- f»jl- 

m his hand, and aii -a;;.- .vj.-?. :;:;': d. , .i^ th<t 
ler of men at the ra;r»'ari '/.-*.'; r..' ri;r-f- :>r'- 
1 against that imfif-diii./T/ f'» :•.'. '■ rai.i'-'l Uif-. 
tiU he let (;o. \Vf: ii*ij;i!i. '>':;•*.':'■ r': on S-;?-! r- 

which were Sir Cliri.*to:>::' r Wr'-;."- 'la.^. who 
he snr\'evor: and wrr r*-,:;.njorii. '".t a -naJ^h 
gcourse with him: who. lik': a tru'- :,;iii/T-oi»h':r, 
always oblif£iiisr and cori;m''jnir.aji'.r:. and in 
' matter wr inquired about. ffa\^: .short but ^afi.-.- 
ry answers." Tothir-r-ubjfrff. iridr:fd. Sir XhitWy 
B to have applied hiriL-^if for i^txnt: Uxu«: with a 
that hardly allowr:d hiuj to think of any thing 

" We had convrnv^rd >o inu'^h with u(r\w hoijr'-i-.'' 
Roger, on concluding a \f*i\ii df-tail of hi.-^ br^^- 
9 architectural invf'?.ti;!fitioiij«, *• that v.f: wre 
Bt turned rope-daiicfrrfi, and walked ar. familiarly 

joists in garrets, ha\-ing a view through all the 
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floors down to the cellar, as if it had been plain 
ground. " When in the country, they , in like manner, 
used to occupy themselves in trigonometrical sur^ 
veys, on which we are told that the country people 
thought them conjurors, " pretending to survey a 
ground by views at two stations, without measuring 
a side or any part, but from one station to another. 

All this while, although he had retired from com- 
mercial life, he still retained the punctual habits of a 
man of business, and even gave a considerable part 
of his time to occupations connected with his former 
calling. He had several laborious trusts, in parti- 
cular, to superintend as executor, in the manage- 
ment of which he was as scrupulously exact and 
pains-taking as ever he had been in keeping his own 
mercantile books. For these purposes he had one 
apartment in his house fitted up as a counting too& 
where he reckoned with his tradesmen, paid ai 
received money, and kept a servant, or clerk, who 
was constantly employed, chiefly in c<Jpyingy whiliB 
he used another above it, as his brother expresses it, 
^Mo wilder in his accounts; and his wife used to 
wonder how it could be that he had so much to do 
there." At one time, we were told, when the Custom- 
house books having got into disorder were brougfat 
there for him to arrange, ^' he wallowed so much in 
them, and with so much application, that his wife was 
afraid he would have run mad." "There also," 
adds his gossipping but lively and graphic biogra- 
pher, "he read such books as pleased him; and 
(though he was a kind of a dunce at school) in his 
manhood he recovered so much Latin as to make 
him take pleasure in the best classics; especially in 
Tulley's Philosopliics, which I recommended to him.'* 

Wie cannot afford, however, to accompany this 
active merchant through the long ccUalogue of 
his employments and amusements; his vin^gar^ 
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]g, and his other ^' operations and natural cx- 
en^;" his travelling through the country on a 
re pad" of his brother's, with his predilection fi)r 
* very sure and easy, but slow" pace of tliat 
e animal;" his " hewing and framing of wood- 
i;" his ingenious construction of a pair of l)cl- 

for a smithy, out of a leather skin and a few 
3 of elder; and his toils at the anvil, which he 
)wed so constantly and close," that when his 
'^ came to call bun to dinner, she found hini as 

as a tinker," and " he," says his brother, 
ling out sometimes with a red short waistcoat, 
ap, and black face, the country jwople b(^^au 
Ik as if we used some unlawful tradrs thero^ 
ng- at least; and, it might bo coining ol 
y — upon which we were forced to call in the 
smith and some of tiie neiglibours, that it might 
nown there was neither damage nor danger to 
tate by our operations." For a full account of 
Mae matters, as well as of the ^' turning and 
flbg," which formed the more reiined al\cr- 
'g employment of the two brotliers, and for 
I they " sequestered a low closet," and a de- 
ion of the " way-wiser," or road-measurer, 
I Roger invented, we must refer the reader to 
itter's o^vn faithful and amusing pnges. We 

find room, however, for the concluding sen- 
fl of the narrative, conveying as they do a for- 
lesson to vulgar ambition, and an illustration of 
easily happiness may be found even in the nar- 
st Bphere, and at the humblest employment, if it 
it sought for in a right spirit. '^ In our labora- 
!," Koger remarks, " it was not a little strange 
se with what earnestness and pains we worked, 
ting most immoderately, and scarce allowing our- 
« time to eat. At the lighter works in the af- 
K>n, he had sat, perhaps, scraping a stick, or 

)L, III. 13* 
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turning a piece of wood, and this for many after* 
noons together, all the while singing like a cobler, 
incomparably better pleased than he had been in all 
the stages of his life before. And it is a mortifying 
speculation, that of the different characters of this 
man^s enjoyments, separated one from the other, and 
exposed to an indifferent choice, there is scarce any 
one but this I have here described, really worth 
taking up. And yet the slavery of our nature is 
such, that this must be despised, and all the rest, 
with the attendant evils of vexation, disappoint- 
ments, dangers, loss of health, disgraces, envy, and 
what not of torment, be admired. It was well 
said of the philosopher to Pyrrhus : ' What foUom 
after all your victories ? To sit down and make 
merry. And cannot you do so now .^" This it i 
little rhetorically, perhaps, and somewhat too stroogff 
spoken to be taken literally; and certainly to apoid 
life in nothing but trivial employments, would not be 
to spend it cither happily or worthily ; but if it be 
understood as merely expressing and inculcating the 
real superiority of an active and healthy exercise of 
mind and body in individual or domestic industry, 
the pursuit of knowledge, and such simple and ge- 
nerally accessible enjoyments as we have been con- 
templatmg, over the hot and exhausting chase afler 
wealth or power, in which it is usual for men to 
waste their strength, it will not be far from a correct 
appreciation of the constituents of human happiness. 
We have dwelt the longer on the life and character 
of Sir Dudley ]Vorth, both bccauFC he affords us one 
of the very best examples to which we can refer, of 
the successful pursuit of business and of philosophy 
by the same individual, and because, fortunately, h» 
history and habits have been transmitted to us with 
unusual fidelity and fubess. To his name might be 
added those of many others of his countrymen, emi- 



¥kt Inm at once in the walks both of commerrr 
of bteratare: but we will onlv montinn that of the 
Iflte Mr. RiCARDO. This ^ntlcman. in the oonrso of 
not m kvQg life, for he died at the a^re of tiny-one, 
■Daaased a large fortune by his niorr4intilo skill, ac- 
tivity, and attention to business, aiter having bocnn 
die world with little except a character for intr|riity 
■id talent, and secured for himself not merely a 
respectable reputation as a itTiter, but in the import 
tant science to which he devoted hiinselt', a place 
amoDg the very first of his age. As we cnnn«4 
bere enter upon any examination of his peculiar doc- 
trines, we express no opinion respecting the ex- 
tent to which they may be well founded or may 
require limitation. But, whatever ditferenco of senti- 
ment nuy exist as to this point, there can be none 
as to the ability and ingenuity which their auth<^r al- 
ways displays in unfolding and supporting them, and 
that originality of view which marks nil his works, 
and has placed him at the head of a new and distinct 
achodi of enquirers in this department of ])hili>sophy. 
It has been said that Mr. Ricardo's attention was not 
directed to political economy till somewhat late in 
life; and a story has been told about hi.s accidentally 
finding a copy of the * Weahh of Natif>iis' one day at 
the country house of a friend, and imniedintely pur- 
chasing the book, reading it through with great ea- 
gerness, and resolving to dedicate liiniselt' tlience- 
K>rth exclusively to the study of the Hnl)jeet with 
which he had thus for the first time become ac- 
quainted. But this anecdote has been craitradicted 
on better authority, and is not in itsell' very proba- 
ble; for it is not likely that a mind, such as that of 
Bicardo, occupied as it was e\ery day among the very 
matters to which the science in question especially 
refers, would be long in having its attention drawn 
to the principles of that science. Be this, however, 
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as it may, he did not appear as an author till 1 809, 
when he published his pamphlet entitled ' The High 
Price of Bullion, a proof of the depreciation of Bank 
Notes,' which immediately excited general attention, 
and went eventually through four editions. He was 
at this time in the thirty-seventh year of his age, 
and, we believe, actively engaged in the pursuits ai 
business. He continued to write and give to the 
world a succession of productions on his finrourite 
subject, till his death in 1823. His great work, 
* The Principles of Political Economy and Tax- 
ation,' appeared in 1817, two years after which 
time he was returned to ParUan^ent, where he 
greatly distinguished himself, especially in all dv- 
cussions relating to finance and conunerce. He ii 
understood to have left several manuscripts ready, or 
nearly ready, for the press. 
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teacher, whatever he was in another capacity. T< 
Gesner was afterwards sent by his fiither, ^ 
like himself, was a bookseller in Zurich, to 
house of a clergyman in the neighbourhood, ^ 
having probably no poetical powers of his < 
had more leisure to attend to the intellectual 
racter of his pupil, and soon drew forth from 
condemned dunce no doubtful inclinations of the 
that was hidden within. But the young poet 
after some time removed from the care of this 
genial, or judicious, instructor, and despatche 
Beriin, to take up his abode with a bookseller of 
city, in quality of his apprentice or shop-boy. ] 
he was of course surrounded with books; but, e 
disliking the business, or not finding that it left 
sufficient leisure to derive much advantage fitM 
treasures of knowledge that were within his n 
he soon abandoned it, and took lodgings, undc 
idea of supporting himself by poetry and painti 
for he had already, without having any one to 
him lessons, begun to apply himself also to the ] 
art. In this scheme he encountered at the 
set the difficulties which naturally beset one in 
situation. There was no deficiency of talent, 1 
sad lack of experience, and ignorance of many tl 
that a person more regularly instructed could not 
failed to know. Having shewn his verses to son 
his literary acquaintances, he was told that they ' 
so awkwardly constructed that he certainly s 
would be a poet, and advised to turn his attei 
forthwith to some less difficult species of composi 
His 'paintings were still more literally the effi>i 
his own unaided genius than even his poetry. 1 
he had neither any model to imitate, nor was * 
acquainted with the elementary rules and most < 
mon methods and processes of the art. He 
covered the walls of his humble lodging with 1 



capes, and he one daj prevailed upon a paine^ oi' 
ome reputation and talent, who readied in ut^ cay 
come to see what he had done. H» yiMtf ijii 
aste enough to discern the genius chat artircjaz<ed 
nany parts of his strange and iawiesH pert«irniafy:«»: 
lut was not at all surprirsed. when, upon a^km:^ rsirn 
lAer what models he worked, he was vAA that h^ 
lad no models, and that the whole was inf-.T^Ay cne 
aspiration of his own invention, lie wa.<< ^^^riewriaz 
mused, however, when, Geaner. in hU i:?n<>rarK:f: of 
he way of managing his oil-colours. fjAti\Ahiii*:*i iff 
lim that his pictures never dried. The •:n«i of all 
his was, as might have been anti<:ipat'r«i. tiiat the 
imaway was soon forced to throw hirft^lt'onr^; uwtr'z 
ipon the protection of his friend.^. wh<:n h'.- wa.* a^am 
ilaced by his fitther at hu own bu-finfr^^. il«: did 
mt, howe%'er, relinquish literature: aiid although hu 
int productions were not very flatteringly re^r^rivrd. he 
pUKvered in writing and publishing until he had 
MUUIiahed for himself a distiiigui.-ihed reputation. 
Ha began too, after some years to arid to his Mher 
snployments that of an engraver, having already 
mtured his taste and skill in fiainting by the study 
if the great masters of the Flernbih ach'Xfl. I'he 
Bftfaer of his wife possessed a vaiualile c^/l lection, 
he iniqpection of which had the effect of strongly 
iZCiting his early ardour. The remainder *»( G^.'S' 
ler's life was divided between his biisinfr?^-*, his 
lulies as a public man, Cfbr he bad now iK'corne a 
nember of the legislative council of his native city./ 
ind those different intellectual occupations and cle- 
Kant arts in each of which he had attained sfi honour- 
d>le a celebrity. His works were nr>t only in general 
Miblished by himself, but often enil)eHished with en- 

Sivings by his own hand from his own designs. 
any of them were still more popular in other parts 
>f £urope, especially in France, than even in Ger- 
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many; and among the testimonies of afllectioii and 
respect which he received from his foreign admireiB, 
he was presented with a gold medal by the Smprcfls 
Catherine of Russia. He died of an attack of 
apoplexy, in 1788, in the fifty-eighth year of his 

A pretty long catalogue, indeed, might be given of 
literary booksellers and printers, among whom, io 
former times especially, even profound learning wa2 
not uncommon. At the head of this Ust would stand 
the celebrated Aldus MANUTius,one of the earliest ol 
the Italian printers, whose services to literature, and 
we may add to civilization, it is scarcely possible to 
enumerate. Manutius received a learned educatkm, 
and passed the early part of his life in literary pur- 
suits, and in the society of some of the most dislaii- 
guished scholars of his time. He was forty jmn 
old before he set about the establishment of Ui 
printing office at Venice; and it was six years later 
before the first production of his press made its 
appearance. The period, therefore, of his labounas 
a printer, as he died at the age of sixty-six, only ex- 
tended over twenty years; and even this space was 
broken in upon by various difficulties and interrup- 
tions arising from his limited resources and the dis- 
tracted condition of the country. The latter cause, 
on one occasion, obliged him to retire altogether firom 
Venice for above a twelve month; when not only was 
his property pillaged during his absence, but he him- 
self, on quitting the city of Milan, in which he had 
taken refuge, was seized as a spy, and consigned to 
a prison, from which only obtained his deliverance 
through the good offices of one of his friends, who 
happened to be vice-chancellor of the Milanese senate. 
All this being kept in mind, it is impossible not to be 
astonished at the immense professional labours of 
this father of the typographical art. During these 
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value of the productions of Greek and Roman literar 
ture, or their importance in guiding and sustaining 
the intellectual progress of the world at the pduDt 
which it has now reached, it can hardly be disputed 
that Europe never would have made the advance* 
mcnt it did in the course T)f the fifleenth and sixteenth 
centuries but tor them, and that it is to their inspi- 
ration that we owe, in a great measure at least, the 
beginnings of our existing refinement. But tf this 
be so, it is to JNIanutius that a part of our grati- 
tude is due; since, had it not been for him, some, 
very probably, of these ancient poets, orators, hi»- 
torians, and philosf)phers, would have written, both 
for us and for our fathers, in vain. 

But his admirable labours, in restoring and pre- 
serving the works of others, did not by any mean 
form the only occupation of this great printer duiiy 
those twenty years. Beside carrying through Am 
press the productions of several of his contemporaries, 
he found time for the composition of many works rf 
his own, all of them full of erudition, and some 
of considerable magnitude. Among these may be 
mentioned grammars of the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages, and a Greek and Latin dictionary in folio, 
being the earliest work of the kind that had been 
given to the world. He also founded at his own 
house a Iit(»rary association, known by the name of 
the Aldine Acade^ny, which ol)tained great celebrity, 
and reckoned among its members the celebrated 
Erasmus, Cardinal Bembo, and several others of the 
most distinguislicd persons of that age. During the 
first years, too, of his residence at Venice, and while 
he was making preparations lor commencing business 
as a printer, he delivered several courses of lectures 
on Greek and Roman literature. 

Aldus Manutius died in 1515; but he left a son, 
named Paul, who afterwards distinguished himself as 
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mnch as his fetber had done, both as a (iriiiU'r and a 
man of letters. 3Iany (>f the works wliiiii |iri»ri-i-dc-d 
firom his press were enriched hv K-unu'd i-niiirinii- 
taiies from his own jh'u. When iJie Venetian Aea- 
den^ was founded, in lOoK, Pail Mamiii^ \la^ 
appointed Prolessor of Kloquenre, uiid di ret tor of 
the printing estabhslinient ; but that assmialion ium- 
tinned in existence only lor three years. Jle wa^ 
aitenn'ards induced to Mettle a» a printer in J{iinM-, at 
the invitation of the Pofie; and, aithmi^zh he hlill 
kept his press at work in \'enir-e, alsn. tiie Jasi yvurt' 
of his life were spent in that city, lie died thf-re in 
1674y leaving a sc»n, c(»niinnnly called the \iiun(£er 
Aldus (to diritinpiissh him from his {ti and lat lien, 
who, ahhough a person of some learning; and talent, 
did not quite sustain the reputatit»n of liis fanjiiy in 
other of the two depart in(*nts in which its preceding 
had acquired so much luid such weli- 
distinction. I. tider him, the print in^-filliee 
into discredit and decay; and he at last ^ave up 
the business to one of his workmen. He died, it is 
and, from the effects of a surfeit, in \ij\n; and the 
valuable Ubrary, collected hy his lather and his grand- 
father, was soon afterwards seized u|K>n hy his cre- 
ditors, and sold to \m\ his debts. 

Cmitemporar)' with the Manntii hi ItiJy were the 
Estiennes or Stephenses in France. Of this family, 
celebrated as printers fi>r nearly a hundred and fil)y 
jears, about a dozen members are enumerated us 
difltinguished for their literary attaiiunents; liut we 
can only aflbrd to notice the two most eminent names 
in the list, the first Robert and his son Henry. The 
ibnner was bom at Paris in 1 oO:), and commence<l 
business in that city as a printer on his own account 
about the year 1526. He had belbre this time acted 
aa chief manager of the establisliment of his fotlier- 
in-law, Simon de Colines, and had, in that situation. 
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superintended an edition of the New Testament, the 
piiblication of which gave great umbrage to the 
Doctors of the Sorbonne, or Theological College, 
and first drew upon him that suspicion of an incli- 
nation towards^ I'rotestantism which he afterwards 
justified by his fonnal abandonment of the Cathc^c 
faith. He was not only the most distinguished 
printer, l)ut one of the most learned scholars of his 
time, as his works, and especially his great The* 
saurus of the I^atin language, amply testify. All the 
works which proceeded Irom his press are remarkable 
both for their extreme beauty of execution and their 
almost immaculate correctness, in order to secure 
for them this latter quality, he was wont, we are told, 
in many cases to exhibit the proofs for public inspec- 
tion, and to offer a reward for every error any one 
should detect in them. One of his editions of the 
Greek >t'ew Testament is known by the strange nme 
of the " Pulres" edition, which was given to it in 
consequence of the word " Plures" in the Latin pre- 
face beinp: so printed, — an error which was long 
supposed to be the only one in the work tiU a more 
diligent examination in recent times discovered four 
otliers in the Greek text. 

llie sup]K>scd religious opinions of Robert Ste-* 
phens exposed him, during a great part of his life- 
time, to incesstont annoyance and menace from zealots 
of the Catholic church, from whose hostility he was 
witli difficulty protected even by the patronage of 
the king, Francis I. When Francis died, StepheDS 
felt tliat the security he had hitherto enjoyed in Paris 
was gone with his royal patron; and afler a short 
time he retired to Geneva. He resided in that city 
for several years, carrying on his business as a printer, 
and died there in the year 1559, at the age of fifiy- 
six. From many honourable testimonies that have 
been borne to the learning of this great printerj it is 
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his press a Buccession of i^ditions of ihr cIiihsic 
writers, and other norkis, n<»t only priMt<-d vithtlir 
greatest care and correctnesK, bnt alMiniidiii^ ni new 
and improved readings, which the hiiionrs and infii*- 
miity of the editor had discovered, uiid iiliiHiKt iiIwiivh 
accompanied by learned prefaces mid rTonniifiitarii'N 
from his own pen, which are r^ud U\ HiliolarH to 
this day with profit and admiration. Hut tin- ^n-iit 
work, to the compilation of which hf. dcviitcd liitiiHcIf 
with especial ardour and tLssidnily, was his ci'lrl»riiti*cl 
ThesaiiruSy or Dictionary of the Greek Lnn^znui^n 
This extraordinary performance was the fruit of 
twelve jean of laborious applicatbn, aided by an 
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acquaintance with his subject unrivalled amooK ha 
contemporaries, and more extensive, perhaps, than 
has been possessed by any scholar since his time. 
The undertaking, liowever, had completely exhausted 
the pecuniary resources of the unfortunate author; 
and nothing could have saved him from ruin, except 
a much more ra[)id sale of the work than its magni- 
tude, and necessarily high price, in almost any cir- 
cumstances admitted. He struggled with his diffi- 
culties for some years, and might, perhaps, have 
eventually succeeded in surmounting them ; when 
his hofies were on a sudden extinguished by the 
appearance of a rival publication, professing to be 
the work of John Scapula. This person had, it 
appears, been employed as a clerk, or corrector of the 
press, in Stephen's office, during the printing of the 
Thesaurus ; and the story commonly told is, Ikit 
while acting in this capacity ho had secretly app&e& 
himself*, with a base industry, to the compilation of 
an abridgment of that great work, which he was 
thus onal)lcd to bring into the market in sufficient 
time to ruin the sale of the larger and dearer publi- 
cation. As it seems unquestionable, however, that 
the first edition of Scapula's Dictionary did not make 
its appearance till seven years afler the publication of 
that of Stephens, it is unnecessary to suppose the 
fonncr to have acted quite so treacherously as is 
generally alleged, seeing that seven years were 
surely sufhcient to finish an abridgment of a 
work which the original author had taken only 
twelve years to compile; and that, therefore, Sca- 
pula's performance may be very easily conceived 
to have been begun, not while he was superintending 
the printing of his master's Thesaurus, but some 
time afler its publication. In making this remark, 
we do not mean to dispute either the justice of the 
charge of plagiarism which has been brought against 
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Scapula, or the fiict, that the appearance of his book, 
notwithfltanding the time which elapsed between its 
publication and that of the work troin wliich it was 
stolen, considerably injured the sale of the latter. 
The truth is, that this abridgment, looked upon even 
as such, was a pertbmiaiicc of very conssidcrable 
ability, and much more commodious tor consultation 
in ordinary cases than the larger work. It has ever 
siiice its appearance ranked as one of the most valu- 
able auxiliaries to which recourse can be had in the 
flAudy of Greek; and has, without doubt, contributed 
essentially to the diflusion of a knowledge of that 
language — a circumstance which makes one learned 
writer observe, that Scapula has done at least as 
much service to scholars in general as he did injury 
to his master ; while another goes the length of 
maintaining, with more sensibility, it will be thought, 
to the interest of Greek learning than to the prin- 
ciples of morality and honourable conduct, that the 
gliKy of the author of so excellent a work ought in 
nowise to suffer diminution from any incorrectness 
of conduct he may have been guilty of in the prepa- 
ration of it. It is not at all improbable that many 
copies of the large Thcsaunis still remained unsold 
when the abridgement came out; while that event 
would completely put on end to the idea of a se- 
cond edition, however necessar)', to meet the great 
eipenditure that had been incurred. 

Stephens continued, for some years af\er this 
misfortune, to labour with unwearied diligence both as 
a printer and as an author, sustained partly by the pa- 
tronage and promises of the king, Henry III., whom 
he soon found, however, to be more hbcral of profes- 
sion than performance. As a last resource, therefore, 
he lett Paris, where the loss of his wife, to whom he 
was tenderly attached, had recently added to his cala- 
mities, and spent several years in wandering from one 
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city to another, in the constantly disappointed hope 
of finding some means of re-establishing his mined 
fortunes. We find him at one time at Orleans, then 
again to Paris, and then successively in Gennanj, 
Switzerland, and Hungary. At last, ha\'ing faUea 
sick at Lyons, he died there in an almshouse, in the 
year 1598, at the age of seventy. 

The history of this great scholar has been often 
quoted as a signal illustration of the ill fortune nol 
unfrequently attendant upon a lite devoted to literature. 
Undoubtedly, learning and genius are not exempted 
from the disappointments and sorrows of this worid, 
any more than ignorance; and sometimes the atraka 
of misfortune is more keenly felt from the sensibililf 
which high intellectual cultivation has conferred 
upon the suflerer. In the mere pursuit of wealth 
too, it may be that the disinterestedness and oo^ 
parativc forgetfulness of self, which an attachment Hi 
letters has a tendency to beget in him who is imder 
its influence, shall sometimes leave him a Uttle wsf 
behind a more eager competitor, by allowing him to 
overlook opportunities of which a more unscrupulous 
man would take advantage, or seducing liim to turn 
aside after speculations promising liim more of gloiy 
than of profit. This, we believe, is the most and 
the worst that can be said as to the natural ten 
dency of learning to bring misfortunes upon the 
head of its possessor — which is all that is meant, m 
suppose, by the " unliappy fate of the learned," 
and other phrases of like import. Now, even if 
nothing could be advanced from the same view of 
the subject to counterbalance all this, there would not 
be much in it; for it is no great disparagement of 
mental cultivation, which is prodigal of so many fiir 
higher and better rewards, to say, that it has no 
particular tendency to put money in a man's pocket, 
or even that it may sometimes chance to impede in a 
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of him who has been thrown out in the more vulgar 
scramble for the ^ood things of this life; and such 
stories are therefore fondly repeated and remembered. 
But, although good enough as stories, they are worth 
little as arguments; seeing that there is not one ci 
them that might not be easily matched by another 
that would tell, if not as pathetically, yet just as for- 
cibly, on the opposite side ot the question. Upon thii 
view of the matter, however, we have no inclinatioa 
to dwell ; for it is not chiefly on the strength of such 
considerations that we would reconunend the pur- 
suit of knowledge. It is profitable to a far higher 
end than the mere advancement of its votaries in 
worldly wealth; although in that, too, it is an 
ally and not an adversary. And as for the sreit 
scholar, the calamities of whose latter days we biw 
just recorded, the generaUy unfortunate destiny if 
the learned is not the lesson to be drawn from Vb 
history. His family had risen by their learning, bid 
through that acquired both wealth and distiiM^ioii, 
and owed to nothing else the station they long hdd 
at the very head of their profession in Curope and in 
the world. Even he himself had flourished by the 
same means, in affluence and in honour, for many 
years; and if one of his undertakings at last turned 
out unsuccessful, partly through the unfair conduct 
of another, and partly, let it be allowed, from the 
nature of the speculation itself, into which a men 
printer, who cared for nothing but his money, would 
not perhaps have so rashly adventured, it was, alter 
all, but one instance of the evils of learning among 
many illustrations of its advantages. Aiid in this 
reasoning, we throw out of view the glory of 
the otherwise unprofitable enterprise, the feeling of 
triumph in its achievement, which all it had coit 
could not take away, and the anticipation of that 
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dition of the editor; who found leisure for the prepin- 
tion of several works of his own, among which may 
he particularly mcntioncid a Latin grammar in two 
voluirics, one of the most leamcid and elaborate per- 
formances in the whole range of philology. A 
new edition of this grammar has within these few 
years been ])ul)lished in Germany, under the super- 
intendence of one of the most eminent scholars of 
that country. Ruddiman held at the same time the 
oHice of librarian to the Faculty of Advocates in Edin- 
burgh Cin which he was succeeded by the celebrated 
David liume) and was also the publisher of a news- 
pn])cr, which he had established himself, and which 
still exists. Among recent English printers, the weD- 
knoHTi William Bowyer long presented a con^HCii- 
ous example of that accomplished scholarship unitod 
to the most diligent habits of business, which med 
to be so common in the good old times of the ML 
JVor ought wc to forget his partner and successor, flw 
late Mr. Joii.v Nichols, whose antiquarian know- 
l(;d<re, and extensive labours in different departmento 
of literature, justly entitle him to a high place among 
the modern ornaments of his profession. 

The father of RicHARi)sox,the great novelist, was 
a joinrr; and he himself, afler having been taught 
reading and writing at a country school, was bomid 
approiiticic to a J^ondon printer, named Wilde, with 
whom he served for the usual period. Soon after hii 
apprenticeship had expired, he found employment as 
foreman in a printing office ; but in this situation he 
remained for five or six years with scarcely a hope of 
any higher advancement. By the assistance of seve- 
ral friends, however, whom his industry, intelligence, 
and amiable manners had secured for him, he was at 
last enabled to enter into business on his own ac- 
count ; when, having established himself in a eourt in 
Fleet Street, his success speedily liegan to justify tho 
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expectations that had been entertained (if him. Mean- 
while his hterary tastes and even some iiulicuiioiLs he 
had given of his talents as a writer, h<'iii Iji-ffiHH* 
known among his acquaintance, and In* ua> em- 
ployed on various occasions by tlie bcNiksfllers, in xUf. 
compositions of prelaccs and dedirutirnis tor wiirkn 
which they were bringing out. At la-^ liicy )irr»|MiM:d 
to him the writing of a volume of Familiar Letters; 
and it was this circumstance, we are toll I, whirh -u^- 
gested the idea of his Pamela, the lirst pnHlurtjfin by 
which he obtained any distinction as an aiillinr. f f<; 
was already in his fitty-secfind year wlif-n bf com- 
menced the composition of this work. Anrl \t\ hUfrli 
was the eagerness with which he applicfj hirnM J}' to 
it, that he finished the fir>t i>art of it, f-oM^>:tjn^ 
of two volumes, in a.s many months, it nn t, ;i> ih 
well known, with the mo.<t extraordinary riif-i -h, 
having gone through five editions^ in thfr r.-ouri-c of a 
year. The author, however, was not hit to enjoy hi*^ 
popularity undisturbed; fur, nrit to njention a tifMni 
deal of severe criticism to wiiich tJie «-ondiif-t aiifl 
moral tendency of the novel Mere hubjerti-d, th': 
manner of the autiior was attacked with |>owr-rfij| 
ridicule by the celelirated Fif-Min^ in bin * .ir/M-pli 
Andrews.' The eflr^ct of tijin p^iro w;ih m> kr-fmly 
felt by Richardson, that he detenninr^d to hhow th*: 
woiJd that he could write as wr-ll in anf>th<:r 
style, in proof of which he prr*fjijced a cjitHunut- 
tioD of the work under the title of ^ Pa/mJa jn 
Hig^ Liie,^ which did not meet nith rnu'-h kijc- 
cess. He was not dLscfjura^ed, however, by lliiit 
ftilure, but only instructed by it in the tme path in 
wiiich he was fitted to t:Xf:*A, He r^Ttunied Ut bin 
ij and after some year-* a^tyarbd a;^ain an an 



author by the publication of tlie two fir^^t volomfH of 
his greatest work, his ' Claris.-a llarlowe.' Th'- <*'jf> 
cesB of this production was immense. Ap(>earing as 
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it did in parts, it excited the public curiosity in the 
highest degree. During the progress of its publica- 
tion, and when it was translated into French, it raised 
its author in the estimation of continental critics 
to the first rank among the writers of the age. 
Richardson was in his sixtieth year when he gave 
this work to the world ; but he had not yet . coDr 
eluded his literary career. Four years afterwards be 
appeared again before the public i»ith another per- 
formance, his *• Sir Charles Grandison.' This novel 
(like its immediate predecessor) extends to the unusoil 
length of seven volumes ; and it has been asserted 
that the author's original manuscript, had it not 
been subsequently curtailed, would have made i 
book of three times the size. We do not men- 
tion this as a proof of the industry of the writer. 
Prolixity was the besetting fault of Richardson; hk 
works would have cost him more time and laAMO 
had he made them shorter. With his fulness of tair 
ter, and facility of invention, it was comparatively 
easy for him to spread his story over any number of 
pages. What he most wanted was the art of rejection. 
Richardson is undoubtedly one of the very greater 
of our writers in the department to which his works 
belong; but on the continent he is very generally 
considered as standing at the head of his whole 
class, without a rival. It may be that he has some 
qualities which gave him a claim to this preemi- 
nence; but his works, in their original language, 
are too defective to permit us to rate him quite so 
high. Perhaps some of their faults do not appear so 
strongly under the disguise of translation ; and 
among those most likely to be thus softened, we 
should especially reckon the general inelegance and 
extreme slovenliness of the style. This is a fault 
which the author, in all probability, could have mate- 
rially corrected, had he taken the requisite pains. 



Chapter XI. 

Bookaellen and Printers continued. W. Hutton ; R. Dodaley ; Alneft, 
Cruden ; the Panckouckes *, RothacholU } Bagford : Amei ; B» 
bert; Patteraon.— Literary Punnita in other Tradea. Wakan) 
Defoe } LiUo. 

William Hutton was bom in 1723, in the town of 
Derby, where his father was a working woolcomber, 
burdened with a large family, for whom his utnxMt 
exertions scarcely sufhced to priDCure subsisteooe. 
^^ My poor mother," say his son in the interestinig 
account he has lefl of his life, ^^ more than once, coe 
infant on her knee, and a few more hanging itot 
her, have all fasted a whole day; and when SoA 
arrived, she has suffered them with a tear to take 
her share." Of his mother Hutton always retained 
the tenderest recollection. Afler a long endurance 
of this struggle, she died when he was only in his 
tenth year, and he and his brothers and sisters were 
lefl to the charge of their father, who, now become 
almost reckless from continued misfortune, and 
loosened as it were from his chief stay, soon made 
matters worse than ever by taking to the alehouse, 
and oflen literally leaving his children to the mere 
mercies of chance. " At one time," says Hutton, " I 
fasted from breakfast one day till noon the next, and 
even then dined upon only flour and water boiled 
into a hasty-pudding." His father appears to have 
been a man of a strong understanding, but of violent 
passions, over which he had little command. Not- 
withstanding his own dissoluteness, he was a despotic 
disciplinarian in regard to his children, and was wont 
to correct their slightest faults with terrible severity. 
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In the midgt of aB this imseir dieir education 
eould scarcdr fiy] to be but indifierendv attended to. 
In &ct, even if tbey had been kept at school, the 
instnictioos ther received there could have availed 
little against such utter domesdc neglect. The 
schoolmaster can seldom do much if he has not an 
aiudliarj at home. William tells us that he was sent, 
frfien five years old, to a '^ 3Ir. Thomas Meat, of 
harah memory, who often,''' he adds, *' took occa- 
sion to beat mj head against the wbU^ holding it by 
the hair, but never could beat any learning into it ; 
I hated all books but those of pictures." He con- 
tinued his attendance, however, for about two years, 
when he was taken away, and, although only a child 
of seven years old, sent to work at a silk mill. 

Tender as was the age of many of his com|>a- 
DkMis here, he was the youngest and least of them 
an ; being indeed too short to reach the engine, in 
ooDsequence of which a pair of high pattens was 
fixed on his feet by the superintendents, which ho 
dn^gged about with him for a year, lie gives a me- 
lancholy account of his suflcrings in this situation. 
** I had now," says he, (and the reader will remem- 
ber what a mere child he still \va«<,) " to rise at five 
every morning during seven years; siibmit to the 
cane whenever convenient to the innstcT ; \w, the con- 
stant companion of the most rude and vulgnr of the 
human race, never taught by nature, nor <iV(T wish- 
ing to be taught." His master at hist, he tc^lls uh, 
having on one occasion made a wound on his back 
whUe beating him, struck it, in ndrninistfTing a suc- 
ceeding punishment, with the point of liis cane, which 
brought it into such a state, that a mortification was 
apprehended. 

He arrived at the close of this weary bondage 
in his fourteenth year, when he was bound appren- 
tice again for seven yean more to a brother of his 

TOL. III. 16* 
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father, a stocking-weaver at Nottingham. This 
person, though a man of regular habits of life, and 
kept pretty much in awe by a wife, who, on pretence 
of enforcing the duty of temperate living, hal^ 
starved both him and his apprentices, seems to have 
had naturally not a little of the violent and tyrannical 
disposition of his family, which would occasionally 
break out in an unaccountable storm. His nephew, 
now a youth of seventeen, and beginning to be con- 
scious of approaching manhood, had been aboat 
three years in his house, when, having one day 
failed in finishing a piece of work he- had been set to, 
he was first scolded by his uncle for his neglect, and 
then beaten by the enraged man with merciless sere* 
rity. The disgrace was too much for him to fyrgA. 
He watched his opportunity and fled from the hoiiw, 
taking with him his clothes in a bundle, and two ti- 
lings from a larger sum which he found in his undtfi 
desk, being without another penny in the world. 

His own tale of this forlorn adventure is interetfc- 
ing and pathetic in the extreme. The first night he 
slept in the fields. The whole of the next day he 
continued his wanderings, scarcely knowing in what 
direction, and almost utterly without object or hope. 
" Arriving the same evening," the narrative then 
proceeds, " within the precincts of Litchfield, I ap- 
proached a barn, where I intended to lodge ; but 
finding the door shut, I opened my parcels in the 
fields, dressed, hid my bags near a hedge, and took 
a view of the city for about two hours, though very 
sore-footed. Returning to the spot about nine, 1 
undressed, bagged up my things in decent order, 
and prepared lor rest ; but, alas ! I had a bed to 
seek. About a stone's cast from- the place stood an- 
other bam, which perhaps might furnish me with a 
lodging. I thought it needless to take the bags 
while J examined the place, as my stay would be 
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short. The second bam yielding no relief, I 

ned in about ten minutes. But what was my 

ise when I perceived the bags were gone I 

or seized me. I roared afler the rascal, but 

t as well have been silent, for thieves seldom 

I at a call. Running, raving, and lamenting, 

: the fields and roads, employed some time. I 

too much immersed in distress to find relief in 

They refused to flow. I described the bags, 

told the affair to all I met. I found pity, or 

ing pity, from all, but redre&s from none. I 

n^j hearers dwindle with the twilight ; and, by 

(a o'clock, I found myself in the open street, 

> tell my moumfiil tale to the silent night. 

[t is not easy to place a human being in a 

distressed situation. My finances were no- 

; a stranger to the world, and the world to 

no employ, nor likely to procure any ; no food 

It, or place to rest ; aJl the little property I had 

: earth taken from me ; nay, even hope, that last 

constant friend of the unfortunate, forsook me. 

18 in a more wretched condition than he who 

nothing to lose. An eye may roll over these 

when the heart that writes them shaU be still, 

that eye move without a tear ! I sought repose 

s street upon a butcher's block." 

ext day he resumed his wanderings, and appeafl- 

lis hunger chiefly from the turnip-fields by the 

flidc, ^at length reached Birmingham. But we 

not pursue the story further. The catastrophe 

what might have been expected. He resolved 

ist, in his utter desolation, to throw himself 

the protection of his father : and the affair 

J, within less than a week after his flight, in his 

Q to his uncle's house ; and the ratification of a 

f of mutual forgiveness and forgetfulncss by all 
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He seems now to have first begun to shew dut 
ingenuity and taste for intellectual occupation which 
we find aflerwards so strongly marking his character. 
His earliest predilection was in favour of music. To 
this amusement he tor some time devoted all his lei- 
sure hours. Having bought what he calls a bell-harp 
for half-a-crown, he laboured, he tells us, in endeavour- 
ing to tune it for six months. He then borrowed t 
dulcimer, and even before learning to play on it, set 
about making another afler it for himself. ^^ But in 
the fabrication of this instrument," says he, '^ I had 
neither timber to work upon, tools to work with, nor 
money to purchase cither. It is said, necessity ii 
the mother of invention. I pulled a large trunk to 
pieces, one of the relics of my &mily, but ibimerif 
the property of Thomas Parker, the first Evf a£ 
Macclesfield : and as to tools, I considered thil tte 
hammer-key and the plycrs belonging to the fltodL- 
ing-frame would supply the place of hammer and 
pincers. My pocket-knife was all the edge-tools I 
could raise ; and a fork with one limb was made to 
act in the double capacity of sprig-awl and gimlet." 
Jn this way he at last completed the dulcimer, which, 
after learning to play upon it, he sold to one of \m 
wealthier companions for sixteen shillings, bought a 
coat with the money, and constructed a better in- 
strument. 

The term of his apprenticeship was over at Christ- 
mas 1744 ; but he still continued to work with his 
uncle as a journeyman. It was in 1746, he teUs us, 
that he first began to be fond of books, his earliest 
purchase being three volumes of the ' Gentleman's 
Magazine.' His passion for books gave rise to a 
new application of his manual ingenuity. Those he 
bought being mostly in a very tattered condition, he 
felt anxious to be able to restore them to a some^diat 
more seemly appearance ; and accordingly by ob- 
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besides quite enough for the literary wants of tin 
place. Throughout a very rainy summer, " I set out," 
says he, ^^ at five every Saturday morning, carrini 
a burden of from three pounds weight to thiitf, 
opened shop at ten, starved in it all day upon bredl 
cheese, and half a pint of ale, took from one to m 
shillings, shut up at four, and by trudging throu^ 
the solitary night and the deep roads five boon 
more, I arrived at Nottingham by nine ; where 1 
always found a mess of milk porridge by the fin 
prepared by my valuable sister." 

This humble attempt, however, was the begiimiii| 
of his prosperity. N ext year he was ofi[ered aboiri 
two hundred pounds weight of old books, on his note 
of hand, for twenty-seven shillings, by a difitTfnriii| 
minister to whom he was known; and upcm tlui ha 
inmiediatcly determined to break up his estabUneot 
at Southwell, and to transfer himself to Bimun^fliL 
He did so, and succeeded so well that by never wot 
fering his expenses to exceed five shilling a-week, 
he found that by the end of the first year he U 
saved about twenty pounds. 

This, of course, enabled him to extend his biifl- 
ness, which he soon made a very valuable one. Bir- 
mingham was to Hutton what Philadelphia was to 
Franklin. The first time he had ever seen it wu 
when he entered it afler running away fi-om Iv 
uncle's a wearied and homeless wanderer, with 
scarcely a penny in his pocket, and not a hope in the 
world to trust to. Yet in this place he was destined 
to acquire, some years afler, an ample fortune, and 
to take his place among the most honoured c£ its 
citizens. 

His future success in life was merely the result of 
integrity, and regular and persevering industry. A&Bt 
having been four or five years in business, dannf 
which time he had saved a good deal of money, he 
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man's heart be in his work. In such a case, the moet 
incessant calls of business, or the most arduous pro- 
fessional duties, are scarcely any interruption to the 
prosecution of the fondly cherished enterprise. The 
moments that other avocations leave for it, the fewer 
they are, are only the more precious ; and being so 
highly valued are, in a corresponding degree, econo- 
mically and profitably used. For it, too, are caie- 
fuUy gathered and saved all those little fragments of 
time, and opportunities of repose and meditation of 
which the busiest life has many, and which, without 
some such object ready to take them up, are so apt 
to be trifled away and lost. As one of our old pods 
expresses it, 

** A good wit, that on the immortal Bhrioe 
Of memory engraves a work divine, 
Abroad, abed, at board, forever uses 
To mind his theme, and on his book still 



Mr. Hutton had been in the habit of sending verses 
occasionally to the magazines, almost from the com- 
mencement of his residence at Birmingham ; but it 
was in the year 1780 that he undertook, for the first 
time, to \vrite a book. This was his celebrated His- 
tory of Birmingham. Upon the composition of this 
work, he tells us he spent nine months. " Fearing 
my ability," says he, " 1 wrote with dread." The 
mere money he received on this occasion was but a 
scanty remuneration for his labour, all his publisher 
allowed him being forty pounds, together with se- 
venty-five copies of the work. But he was abun 
dantly rewarded in another way : the enjoyment he 
took in his task itself was exquisite. " Pleased," 
says he, ^* as a fond parent with his history, as my 
first literary offspring, I may be said, while in ma- 
nuscript, to have had the whole by heart. Had aline 
been quoted, I could have followed it up through th« 
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chapter. Frequently, while awake in the night, I 
have repeated it in silence for two or three hours 
together, without adding or niissing a word." In 
referring to another of his works, he tells us, in like 
manner, that '^ the pen itself has rewarded its own 
kibour, for the pleasure of writing is inconceivable." 

The History of Birmingham was published in 
1782, and Hutton was immediately elected a Fellow 
of the Antiquarian Society of Edinburgh. A second 
edition of the work was called for the following year, 
and it' has ever since maintained a high reputation 
among the class of productions to which it belongs. 
Its author, although nearly sixty years of age when 
this his first publication ap]>cared, lived to add to it 
a long list of other works. Having now fairly made 
his appearance before the world as a literary man, he 
took advantage, with his characteristic activity and 
eagerness, of every op{)ortunity of supporting his new 
character. For instance, having been called to the 
metropolis in 1785, to give his evidence on a trial, he 
converted the incident into the matter of a book, 
which he published soon afler his return home, under 
the title of ^ A Journey to London. ' In the same 
maimer, a few years aflcr, having gone with his 
ftnnly on a trip to Blackpool, a watering-place in 
Lancashire, he wrote and published its history. Of 
his other works, the principal are his Histories of the 
Court of Requests, and of the Hundred Court of 
Krmingham, his History of the Battle of Bosworth 
Field, his History of- Derby, and his Description of 
the Roman Wall. In order the better to prepare 
himself for the composition of this last work, by a 
personal inspection of the celebrated remnant of 
antiquity to which it relates, he performed a jour- 
ney of above six hundred miles, entirely on foot, 
at the ase of seventy-eight. Of this journey, which 
occupi^ tlurty-five days, his daughter, who accom • 

▼OL. Ill 16 
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panied him oq horseback, has published a veiy inte- 
resting account. 

Another ot* the works of his old age was a volume 
of poems. Indeed, verse-making seems to liave beeo 
the favourite amusement of his leisure, especiallj 
atler he retired from business, on reaching his seven- 
tieth year. In 1793, we lind him recording twenty- 
six |M>etical efiusions among the results of his literaiy 
industry; and, for a long while, every succeeding 
year added its contribution of the same species of in- 
tellectual produce. He used to tag his rhymes while 
taking his daily walks between his countiy house 
and his shop in town, which, although now given up 
to the charge of his Si>n, he continued to vuit vith 
nearly as much regularity as ever. Under date of 
1795, he writes, '^ Walking and assbting my aofl 
employed the body; studying and writing, the mad" 
Soon ailer this, his witb^s health, which had kog 
been in a declining state, became alarmingly infiimi 
and much of his time was occupied in bestowing the 
most affectionate attentions u|K>n the beloved com- 
panion of his life. '' My practice," says the kind- 
hearted old man, ^' had been to rise about live, re- 
lieve the nurse of the night by holding the head of 
my dear love in my hand, with the elbow resting on 
the knee. At eight, 1 walked to business at Bir- 
mingham, where 1 stayed till tour, when 1 returned. 
1 nursed her till eight, amused myself with literaiy 
pursuits till ten, and then went to rest." Mrs. But- 
ton had suffered severely irom the alann into which 
she was thrown by the brutal conduct of the rioters, 
who, in the year 1791, were so unaccountably 
allowed to commit, for several days, every species 
of outrage and devastation in the town of Bir^ 
mingham, and by whom her husband's house was 
burned to the ground, and his property destroyed, to 
the amount of many thousands of pounds. Of tbine 
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up his pen till tho period of life at which mos 
other writers have laid theirs down. We thus se< 
that even the circuiiistanccs usually accounted mos 
adverse to the attainment of eminence, are al 
sumiountahle by zeal and perseverance; that ex- 
cellence is, in any position, almost the infallible 
result of the determination to excel; and that upoc 
a man himself chiefly, and not upon his outwarc 
fortunes, does it depend whether he make the delights 
of knowledge and philosophy his own, or spend hi£ 
life in mental torpor, and go to his grave without 
having knov^n what it is to enjoy the highest and 
most distinguishing capacities of his nature. 

The name of William Hiitton naturally calls to oar 
cocoUection that of Robert Dodsley. Dodsley was 
i)om in 1703, at Mansfield, in the county of Not- 
tingham, only about twenty miles di^ant from 
Derby, the native place of Hutton. His pareflts 
were very poor, and his education, consequently, of 
the scantiest description. He was in the first in- 
stance bound apprentice to a stocking-weaver; but 
after some time he abandoned this employment, and, 
having gone into service, became eventually fbotman 
to the Honourable Mrs. Lowthcr. In this situation, 
having addressed a copy of verses to Pope, he ob- 
tained the notice of that celebrated writer; and,undei 
his encouragement, was induced to publish by sub- 
scription a volume of poems, to which he gave the 
title of The ' Muse in Livery.' It attracted a good 
deal of the public attention, and was followed soon 
ftfler by a satirical comedy, called ' The Toyshop,' 
which Pope was kind enough to read in manuscript, 
jarid to employ his influence in getting represented. 
Its success was so great that the profits enabled the 
author to emerge from his humble situation, and to 
set up as a bookseller in Pall Mall. His difficulties 
were now over, and the way to independence was be- 
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The names of many oilier litenin* luxtUsellers niipht 
be added, some of them nearly as iniicii neH-edn ruled 
menas Hutton and Dodsley. Mr. John Ai.mon, wlio 
at an advanced age in 1805, und wiis well known 
a political and miscellaneous writer during llio 
latter half of the last century, nuide a roiiHidernldf* 
fintune as a bookseller in l^tndon, the ^renter {nirt 
of which, however, he loKt hy on unlucky s)ieridiition 
in which he was induced to engage nHer Ik* hnd 
retired from busincas. Ho wa.^ originally a bnok- 

▼OL. III. IG' 
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seller's apprentice at Liverpool, and had also spent 
part of hid early life at sea. 

Alexander Cruden, the author of the well-known 
and valuable Concordance of the Old and New Tes- 
tament, was a bookseller in London, as much dis- 
tinguished for eccentricity as for learning. He 
o|M;ncd his shop under the Royal Exchange in 1732, 
and it was here that he comjioscd his Concordance. 
The work appeared in 1737, and was dedicated to 
Queen Caroline, who died, however, only a few days 
ailcr receiving the presentation copy. Poor Cruden 
had formed very extravagant expectations from the 
patronage of his royal mistress, and this disappoint- 
ment was too much for him. He had shewn symp- 
toms of insanity on a former occasion, and he wis 
now reduced to such a state that his friends inad 
it necessary to send him to a lunatic as^lD. 
Tbis interruption did not, however, terminate )m 
literary career. Having made his escape from his 
place of confinement, he published a vehement re- 
monstrance on the manner in winch he had been 
treated; and at the same time l)rought an action 
against Dr. Monro and the other persons who had 
been concerned in the affair, in which, however, he 
was nonsuited. This new injustice, as he conceived 
it to be, gave occasion to several more pamphlets. 
Aflcr this, he f()und employment for some years as a 
corrector of the press — ^the character in which he had 
first appeared in London, and for which he was well 
fitted by his education and acquirements. Very ac- 
curate editions of several of the Greek and Latin 
cl&ssics appeared at this time, printed under his 
superintendence. But, in the course of a few years, 
his malady returned, and he was again placed in 
confinement, on his liberation from which he once 
more tried his old expedient of prosecuting the 
persons who had presumed to offer him such an 
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place suddenly in 1770, he left behind him 
derable property in bequests to his relations. 

Among booksellers who have been likewise men 
of letters, we ought not to omit the names of tho 
two Panckouckes, father and son, who were both 
natives of Lille, where the elder carried on business 
during the early part of last century. He was a 
person of very considerable learning and talent, and 
the author of a number of works on subjects of 
philosophy, history, and belles lettres. His son, 
Charles Joseph, settled at Paris in the same line with 
his father, when he was twenty-eight years of age, 
and eventually became one of the most eminent 
publishers of that capital. Beside having projected 
and given to the world the first collected edition of 
the works of Vohaire, and having borne the duef 
part in most of the other great literary enterprim 
undertaken at Paris in his time, he has made In 
name particularly memorable by the establishment of 
the Monitcur, the idea of which is said to have sug- 
gested itself to him fi'om what he saw during a 
visit to England of the influence of the newspaper 
press, even at that time. With him also originated 
the ' Encycloprdie Methodique,' still in course of pub- 
lication after the appearance of above 150 volumes. 
Panckouckc lived in habits of intimacy with all the 
most distinn:uished French writers and men of 
genius of his time. We find in the published works 
both of Voltaire and Rousseau, many letters ad- 
dressed to him by those celebrated men. He was 
also the author of a considerable number of works, 
among which may be mentioned translations of Tasso, 
Ariosto, and Lucretius; philosophical discourses on 
beauty, pleasure, and pain; treatises on certain sub- 
jects connected with finance ; and an esteemed disser- 
tation, intended to serve as an introduction to the 
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Palmer, the author of aG^ntniJ Hi-t- rv*..f Frinuns. 
published in 1 73-3 , wa.s als-^ hir f ..•ul- If a :/nr.:<. r . J^j^t: i ii 
Ames, the author of th«.' well knt^wii T-. .>irra::ii«;al 
Antiquities, as well a.^ of vari>>us t.(:t<.r aiitii^'iarian 
works, had been originally a plane Uiaker. and carnal 
on business as a :>iii)tchandk r. in Wappin:;. till his 
death. Mr. William IlLKBEki, who {jui^lish«d an 
augmented edition of Ames's work, in three vi'l nines 
quarto, was a map and print.seller in Loik1<»ii, 
having formerly carried on business as a hosier. 
To these names we mav add that of Mr, Samuel 
Patersox, who,having been first a bookseller, becuine 
afterwards an auctioneer, and, besides several works 
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in light literature, is known as the author of a learned 
and valuable catalogue of the best books in all the 
different departments of study, which appeared in 
1786, entitled, Bihliolheca Universalis Selecta. But 
we even owe the art of printing itself, in its different 
forms, chiefly to persons with whom literature was 
not a profession, but whose attention was merely 
attracted to it from the midst of other, and, as is 
sometimes supposed, uncongenial pursuits. Of the 
two individuals to whom the invention of the art is 
generally ascribed, the one, John Guttenberg, wasa 
merchant of Strasburg, and the other, Johx Faust, 
was a goldsmith of Mentz. Stereotype Printing was 
the invention of William Ged, a goldsmith of £diii- 
burgh ; and we are indebted for the more recent 
process, now so well known by the name of JJtiHh 
graphy, to M. Senefelder, who had spent theeariier 
part of his life as a strolling actor. 

Most of our readers are probably familiar with Isaac 
Walton 'sdelightful little work,*TheComplete Angler,' 
since its simple and natural style, and the unaffected 
benevolence and love of its author for his subject, 
together with its fresh and touching pictures of rural 
landscapes and rural enjoyments, give it many charms 
even for those who do not care at all for the sport of 
which it morq particularly professes to treat. Walton 
was during the greater part of his life a linendraper 
in Ix>ndoii, and kept a shop in Fleet-street. He 
appears to have received only a very ordinary educa- 
tion ; but his love of reading enabled hinn, even 
while actually engaged in carrying on his business, to 
store his mind with a great variety of information, 
and so to fit himself for becoming an able and highly 
interesting writer. The occasion of his first attempt- 
ing authorship was this: — On the death of his friend, 
the celebrated Doctor Donne, it was proposed that 
the life of that distinguished poet and divine should 
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le written by Sir Henry Wotton ; and he employed 
IValtcHi, as an acquaintance and ardent admirer of 
he deceasedy to collect the necessary materials for 
hat purpose. Sir Henry, however, died hafore 
iDifihing the work, and there was no one to under- 
ake the completion of it but Walton ; wlio having, 
a these circumstances, been induced to apply 
limself to the task, produced a ven- interesting piece 
if biography, which was placed at the head of the 
irst edition of Donne's Sermons, and has since 
»een frequently reprinted. At this time he was still 
a busine^ ; but a few years after, having atlainc'd 
I competent fortune, he retired, and spent the evening 
if his life chiefly among his friends in the c<junt ry, 
ind in those literary occupations lor whicli the 
uccess of his first attempt had sliewn him he 
na fitted. His next production was a Lite of Sir 
Henry Wotton ; and it was followed bv those of 
Booker, George Herbert, and Bishop Sanderson, 
b11 of which were well received by the public, luid 
rtiU rank among the most esteemed pieces of Jiio- 
Unijxhy in the language. His ^ Complete Angler' ai>- 
leared for the lirst time in 1683, and went through 
oany editions, even during the lifetime of the author, 
rfao died in 1683, at the age of ninety. In his latter 
lays he published also a |)oetical work of considerable 
oerit, entitled *• Thealma and Clcarchus,' pur{x>rtuig to 
le written by John Chalkhill, but which has been 
ocently suspected, upon reasons of some plausibility, 
o have been the production of his own |)en. 

There is another celebrated name wliich we may 
nention here, although it would l>e out of place for 
18 to attempt even the most rapid sketch of tlie varied 
md eventful history of the person to whom it belongs. 
[t is that of Damel Defoe, the immortal author of 
Etobinson Crusoe. Defoe was only twenty-one years 
£ age when he commenced that career of author- 
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ship in which he subsequently shewed such eztTa0^ 
dinary fertility ; and was then, and for some time 
aUeni-ards, engaged in trade, having been first a 
horsc-iactor, and next a maker of bricks at TilbaiJ 
Fort. He soon, however, relinquished every thing 
else for literature and politics ; for which, indeed, bn 
temper and talents adapted him much more than ftr 
business. In the new profession which he had chosen, 
his industry was almost altogether unparalleled, as the 
mere list of his productions may sufRce to shew ; nor 
does either misfortune, disease, or old age appear to 
have abated his exertions. For a long time it was the 
fashion to regard Defoe as merely the unprincipled 
hireling and vulgar libel-monger of a party ; — a re- 
putation for which he was probably not a little in- 
debted to a heartless line of Pope's, whose oonnec- 
tions happened to unite him most closely with the 
faction in the state to which Defoe was chiefly op- 
posed. It is gratifying to think that public opimea 
is at Icist beginning to do justice to one whose wri- 
tings testify him to have been uniformly the honest 
and intrepid advocate of what he deemed to be right, 
without regard to the views or interests of any party, 
and whom his whole history demonstrates to have 
never shrunk from any danger or any sacrifice in the 
defence or avowal of his principles. As a man of 
genius, nobody entitled to express an opinion upon 
such matters can fail to think highly of the au- 
thor of Robinson Crusoe, which, however, is by no 
means the only one of his productions that eviaces 
extraordinary powers, both of invention and ol 
writing. 

We may liere also notice the name of another man 
of genius, George Lillo, the author of * Fatal 
Curiosity,' 'George Barnwell,' and other well-known 
dramatic pieces. Lillo was bom in London in 1693, 
and spent his life in business as a jeweller in the 
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would naturally select; their subject itself is probt- 
bly not one which he would have chosen; and, at lA 
events, the conceptions it suggests will amalgannte 
with difTerent associations, and take altogether a ^ 
ferent shape and character. £rudition, that flhonld 
be but the furniture, is too often made the food, oC 
the mind; which, under such unfit sustenance, is apt 
to languish and dry away. A man who mixes much 
with the world is little liable to have his powers of 
thinking thus destroyed by being crushed under 
the worn and cast-oflT thoughts of his predecesson; 
for his mind cannot fail to be kept awake by the stir 
of the living world about him, which will act upon M 
like a healthy breeze, blowing away all dust and 
rubbish, and keeping its faculties in their proper fone. 
But if, in addition to this salutary intercourse, a hmd 
of true genius shall have been further exposed to the 
necessity of acquiring his knowledge of literature piiikr 
cipally by his own efforts, and of working out his own 
way to that mastery over his thoughts and expres- 
sions which constitutes the power of writing, it ia 
probable that, whatever may be his deficiences in 
other respects (which if they were ever so many, 
the possession of true genius will go far to cover) 
his productions will have the advantage in respect 
of originality, over those of an equally gifled birt 
more regularly educated mind. In the very style 
of the writers we have mentioned, especially of 
the two first, there is a charm of nature, which 
we generally look for in vain among the com- 
positions of more learned wits. In Defoe's political 
works, too, there is often all the vigour and dex- 
terity of a most consummate rhetorick, rendered 
only more effective by many a racy idiom which 
would probably have been rejected by a mere rhe- 
torician of the schools. Lillo's tragedies, again, 
full of power and pathos, are unlike any thing ebe in 
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Chapter XII. 

Self-educated men continued. Fertnoaonw— Inllnence of ■eddcat k 
directing punuits. Rennie ; IJinnirus ; Vernet ; CaniTagxio i TMrie ; 
Cliatterton ; HarriBOU ; Edward* ; Villara *, Joly ; Jourdaa } BnNr 
nelli; Talusy. 

Among self educated men there are few who claim 
more of our admiration than the celebrated Jamei 
Ferguson. If ever any one was literally his own 
instructor in the very elements of knowledge, M 
was he. Acquisitions that have scarcely in any odier 
case, and probably never by one so young, been miiie 
without the assistance either of books or a finv 
teacher, were the discoveries of his solitary m 
almost illiterate boyhood. There are few more inter* 
cresting narratives in any language than the account 
which Ferguson himself has given of his eariy 
history. He was born in the year 1710, a few miles 
from the village of Keith, in Banffshire; his parents, 
as he tells us, being in the humblest condition of 
life (for his fatlier was merely a day-labourer,) but 
religious and honest. It was his father's practice to 
teacli his children himself to read and write, as they 
successively reached what he deemed the proper age; 
but James was too impatient to wait till his regular 
turn came. While his father was teaching one of 
his elder brothers, James was secretly occupied in 
listening to what was going on; and, as soon as he 
was lc£t alone, used to get hold of the book and work 
hard in endeavouring to master the lesson which he 
had thus heard gone over. Being ashamed, as he 
says, to let his father know what he was about, he 
was wont to apply to an old woman who lived in a 
neighbouring cottage to solve his difficulties. In 
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round the wheel, and another to the rope that coQed 
round the axle." The child had thus, it will be ob- 
served, actually discovered two of the inost impoitaflt 
elementary truths in mechanics — the lever, and the 
wheel and axle; he afterwards hit upon others; and, 
all the while, he had not only possessed neither book 
nor teacher to assist him, but was without any other 
tools, than a simple turning lathe of his father's and 
a little knife wherewith to &shion his blocks and 
wheels, and the other contrivances he needed for bJB 
experiments. After having made his discoveiiei, 
however, he next, he tells us, proceeded to write an 
account of them; thinking his little work, which con- 
tained sketches of the different machines drawn witk 
a pen, to be the first treatise ever composed of the 
sort. When, some time after, a gentleman shewed 
him the whole in a printed book, although he faod 
that he had been anticipated in his inyentioiis, be 
was much pleased, as he was well entitled to be, on 
thus perceiving that his unaided genus had already 
carried him so far into what was acknowledged to 
be the region of true philosophy. 

It is a ludicrous blunder that the French astro- 
nomer, Lalandc, makes, in speaking of Ferguson, 
when he designates him, as " Berger au Rai d* •Bn- 
f^ltierre en Ecosse;^^ the King of England's Shep- 
herd for Scotland. He had no claim to this pomp- 
ous title; but it is true that he spent some of his 
early years as a keeper of sheep, though in the 
employment not of the state, but of a small farmer 
in the neighbourhood of his native place. He was 
sent to this occupation he tells us, as being of weak 
body ; and while his flock was feeding around him, 
he used to busy himself in making models of mills, 
spinning wheels, &cc. during the day, and in studying 
the stars at night, like his predecessors of Chaldaea. 
When a little older he went into the service of another 
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Anner, a respectable man callee James Glashan, ' 
whose name well deserves to be remembered. After 
the labours of the day, young Ferguson used to go 
at night to the fields, with a blanket about him and a 
lighted candle, and there, laying himself down on his 
back, pursued for long hours, his observations on the 
heavenly bodies. " I used to stretch," says he, "a 
thread with small beads on it, at arms-length, be- 
tween my eye and the stars; sliding the beads upon 
it, till they hid such and such stars from my eye, in 
order to take their apparent distances from one 
BUDther ; and then laying the thread down on a 
paper, I marked the stars thereon by the beads." 
"My master," he adds, "at first laughed at me; 
but when I explained my meaning to him, he encou- 
raged me to go on; and, that I might make fair 
copies in the day time of what I had done in the 
nght, he often worked for me himself. I shall 
ahrays have a respect for the memory of that man." 
Havmg been employed by his master to carry a mes- 
sage to Mr. Gilchrist, the minister of Keith, he took 
with him the drawings he had been makhig, and 
shewed them to that gentleman. Mr. Gilchrist upon 
this put a map into his hands, and having supplied 
him with compasses, ruler, pens, ink, and paper, 
desired him to take it home with him, and bring 
back a copy of it. " For this pleasant employment," 
says he, " my master gave me more time than I 
could reasonably expect; and often took the thresh- 
ing flail out of my hands, and worked himself, while 
I sat by him in the bam, busy with my compasses, 
ruler, and pen." This is a beautiful, we may well 
say, and even a touching picture — the good man so 
generously appreciating the worth of knowledge and 
genius, Uiat, although the master, he voluntarily 
exchanges situations with his servant, and insists 
upun doing the work that must be done, himself, in 
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order that the latter may give his more precious taleoto 
to their more appropriate vocation. We know not 
that there is on record an act of homage to science and 
learning more honourable to the author. 

Having finished his mt^p, Ferguson carried it 
to Mr. Gilchrist's and there he met Mr. Grrant of 
Achoynamey, who offered to take him into his house, 
and make his butler give him lessons. '^ I told 
Squire Grant," says he, ''that I should rejcHce to be 
at his house, as soon as the time was expired for 
which I was engaged with my present master. He 
very politely offered to put one in my place, but this 
I declined." When the period in question arrived, 
accordingly, he went to Mr. Grant's, being now in 
his twentieth year. Here he found both a good 
friend and a veiy, extraordinaiy man, in Cantlej Ab 
butler, who had first fixed his attention, by a sun-U 
which he happened to be engaged in painting on tte 
village schoolhouse, as Ferguson was passing akmg 
the road, on his second visit to Mr. Gilchrist. Dial- 
ing, however, was only one of the many accomplish- 
ments of this learned butler, who Ferguson assures 
us was profoundly conversant both with arithmetic 
and mathematics, played on every known musical in- 
strument except the harp, understood Latin, French, 
and Greek, and could let blood and prescribe for 
diseases. These multifarious attainments, he owed, 
we are told, entirely to himself and to nature; on 
which account, Ferguson designates him '* God 
Almighty's scholar." 

From this person Ferguson received instructions 
in Decimal Fractions and Algebra, having already 
made himself master of Vulgar Arithmetic, by the 
assistance of books. Just as he was about, however^ 
to begin Geometry, Cantley lefl his place for another 
in the establishment of the Earl of Fife, and his 
pupil thereupon determined to return home to 
father. 
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Cantley, on parting with him, had made him a 
present of a copy of Grordon's Geographical Grammar, 
rhe book contains a description of an artificial globe, 
Fhich is not, however, illustrated by any figure. 
Vevertheless, " from this descri|)tion," says Ter- 
nison, '^ I made a globe in three weeks at my 
other's having turned the ball thereof out of a 
liece of wood; which ball I covered with paper, 
ind delineated a map of the world upon it; made 
he meridian ring and horizon of woo<], covered them 
nth paper, and graduated them; and was happy to 
ind that by my globe (which was the first I ever 
aw) I could solve the problems." 

For some time after this, he was very unfortimate. 
i>*inding that it would not do to remain idle at homo, 
le engaged in the service of a miller in the neigh- 
KNirfaood, who, feeling probably that he could tnist 
o'the honesty and capacity of his servant, soon 
began to spend all his own time in the alehouse, and 
to leave poor Ferguson at home, not only with every 
thme to do, but with very frequently nothing to eat. 
&. jittle oatmeal, mixed with cold water, was often, 
le tellS'^s, all he was allowed. Y<^t in this situation 
le remained a year, and then returned to his father's, 
rery much the weaker Ibr bis fasting. His next 
naster was a Dr. Young, who having induced him 
lO enter his service by a promise to instnict him in 
aoedicine, not only broke his engagement as to this 
point, but used him in other respects so tyrannically, 
that, although engaged for half a year, he found he 
Bould not remain beyond the first quarter, at the ex- 
piration of which, accordingly, he came away without 
receiving any wages, having "wrought for the last 
brtnight," says he, "as much as possible with one 
liand and arm, when I could not lift the other from 
nay aide." This was in consequence of a severe hurt 
be had received, which the ^Doctor was too busy to 
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look to, and by which he was confined to his bed fitr 
two months after his return home. 

Reduced as he was, however^ bj exhaustion and 
actual pain, he could not be idle. '^ In order,'' sayi 
he, '^ to amuse myself in this low state, I made t 
wooden clock, the frame of which was also of wood, 
and it kept time pretty well. The bell on which the 
hammer struck the hours was the neck of a broken 
bottle." A short time after this, when he had reco- 
vered his healthy he gave a still more extraordinaij 
proof of his ingenuity, and the fertility of his re- 
sources for mechanical invention, by actually cod- 
structing a timepiece, or watch, moved by a spiinc. 
But we must allow him to give the history ^dus 
matter in his own words: — 

'^ Having then," he says, ^^ no idea how any tinw- 
piece could go but by a weight and a line, 1 m- 
dered how a watch could go in all positions; and 
was sorry that I had never thought of asking Mr. 
Cantley, who could very easily have informed me. 
But happening one day to see a gentleman ride by 
my father's house (which was close by a public road), 
I asked him what o'clock it then was ? He looked 
at his watch, and told me. As he did that with so 
much good-nature, I begged of him to shew me the 
inside of his watch; and though he was an entire 
stranger, he immediately opened the watch, and put 
it into my hands. I saw the spring box, with part 
of the chain round it; and asked him what it was 
that made the box turn round ? He told me that it 
was turned round by a steel spring within it. Having 
then never seen any other spring than that of my 
father's gun-lock, I asked how a spring within a box 
could turn the box so oflen round as to wind all the 
chain upon it? He answered, that the spring was 
long and thin; that one end of it was fastened to 
the axis of the box, and the other end to the inside 
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of the box; that the axis was fixed, and the box was 
loose upon it. I told him that I did not yet thoroughly 
understand the matter. 'Well, my lad,' says he, 
^take a long, thin piece of whalebone; hold one end 
of it &st between your finger and thumb, and wind 
it round your finger; it will then endeavour to un- 
irind itself; and it* you fix the other end of it to the 
inside of a small hoop, and leave it to itnolf, it will 
turn the hoop round and round, and wind up a thread 
tied to the outside of the hoop." I thanked the gen- 
tleman, and told him that I undcrHtrKKl the thing 
?ery well. I then tried to make a watch with woodm 
wheels, and made the spring of whalebone; l>ut found 
that I could not make the wheel go when the bahmce 
iras put on; because the tc^eth of the whoc^ls were 
rather too weak to bear the force of a spring sufficient 
to move the balance; although the wheels would run 
fut enough when the balance was taken off. I in- 
closed the whole in a wooden case, very little bigger 
than a break&st tea-cup; but a clumsy neighbour 
one day looking at my watch, happened to \vt it fall, 
and turning hastily about to pick it uj), set his foot 
upon it, and crushed it all to pieces; which so pro- 
voked my father, that he was almost ready to beat 
the man, and discouraged ine so much, that 1 never 
attempted to make such another machine again, espe- 
cially as I was thoroughly convinced I could never 
make one that would be of any real use." 

What a vivid picture is this of an ingenuous mind 
thirsting for knowledge! and who is there, too, that 
does not envy tlie pleasure that must have been felt by 
the courteous and intelligent stranger by whom the 
young mechanician was carried over his first great dif^ 
ficuky, if he ever chanced to learn how greatly his un- 
known questioner had profited from their brief inter- 
view! That stranger might probably have read the 
above narrative, as given to the world by Ferguson, 
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oiler the talents which this Httlc incident probably con- 
trihiited to devolope had raised him from his obscuritj 
to u distin<;iiished place among the philosophers of 
his ago ; and it* lie did know this, he must have telt that 
encuuni^cnient in well-doing which a benevolent man 
may always gather, either from the positive efllects of 
acts of kindness upon others, or their influence upon 
his own heart. Civility, charity, generosity, may 
sonietunos meet an ill return, but one person must 
be bcnelited hy their exercise; the kind heart has its 
own abundant reward, whatever be the gratitude of 
others. The case of Ferguson shews that the seed 
does not always tiill on stony ground. It may appear 
soniewliat absurd to dwell ui)on the benefit of a 
slight civility which cost, at most, but a few xniniiteB 
of attention; but it is really important that those wto 
are easy in the world — who have all the advantaiefl of 
wealth and knowledge at their command — shoura M 
of how much value is the slightest encouragement and 
assistance to those who arc toiling up the steep of emu- 
lation. T(M) otlen " the scoff of pride" is sii])eradded 
to the '' bar of poverty;" and thus it is that many a 
one of the best talents and the most generous feelings 

" ]Ta3 sunk into the grave unpitied and unknown," 
because the wealthy and powerful have never under- 
stood the value of a helping hand to him who is 
struggling with fortune. 

Ferguson's attention having thus been turned to 
the mechanism of time-pieces, he now began to do a 
little business in the neighbourhood as a cleaner of 
clocks, by which he made some money. He was in- 
vited also to take up his residence in the house of 
Sir James Dunliar, of Durn, to whom he seems to 
have made himself useful by various little services 
for which his ingenuity fitted him. Among other 
things he converted two round stones upon the gate- 
way, into a pair of stationary globes, by painting a 
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map of the earth upon one, and a map of the heavens 
upon tlie other. " The poles of the painted globes," 
he inibrms us, '^ stood towards tlie poles of the hea- 
vens; on each the twenty-four hours were phiced 
around the equinoctial, so as to shew the time of the 
day when tho sun shone out, by the boundary where 
the half of the globe at any time enlightened by tho 
sun was parted from the other half in the shade ; tho 
enlightened parts of the terrestrial globe answering 
to the like enlightened parts of the earth at all times. 
So that, whenever the sun shone on the globe, one 
might sec to what places the sun was tlien rising, to 
what places it was setting, and all the places where 
it was tlien day or night throughout the earth." 
Having been introduced to Sir Jmnes's sister, Lady 
Dipple, he was induced at her suggestion to attempt 
the drawing of patterns for ladies' dresses, in which 
lie soon became quite an adept. '' On this," says he, 
^^I was sent for by other ladies in tlie country, and 
began to think myself growing very rich by tho 
money I got for such drawings; out of wliich I 
had the pleasure of occasionally supplying the wants 
of my poor lather." He still continued, however, his 
astronomical studies, making observations on tho 
stars, as usual, with his beaded tlireads, and delineat- 
ing on paper the apparent paths of the planets thus 
ascertained. So excited would he become wiiile thus 
engaged, that he oflen conceived, he says, tliat he 
saw the ecliptic lying li'ce a broad, highway across tho 
firmament, and the planets making their way in 
** paths Hke the narrow ruts made by cart-wheels, 
sometimes on one side of a plane road, and some- 
times on the otlier, crossing the road at small angles, 
but never going iar from either side of it." 

He now began also to copy pictures and prints 
with pen and mk; and having gone to reside with 
Mr. iBaird, of Auchmeddan, Lady Dipple's son in- 
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law, where he enjoyed access to a tolerably well- 
stockcd library, lie made Ills first attempt at taking 
likenesses from the life, in a portrait which he drew of 
that gentleman; "and I found," says he, " it was 
much easier to draw from the lite than from any pio 
ture whatever, as nature was more striking than any 
imitation of it." His success in this new profession 
struck his country patrons as so remarkable, that they 
determined upon carrying him to Edinburgh, in order 
that he might be regularly instructed in those paxts 
of the art of which he was still ignorant. Lady Dipple 
liberally iigreeing to allow him to live in her house 
for two years. Hut when he came to that city he 
could find no ])ainter who would consent to take him 
as an apprentice without a premium — a circumstance 
which his sanguine friends had not counted upoo. 
In this extremity, not knowing what to do, he was 
advised, by the Reverend Dr. Keith, to trust to his own 
genius, and to commence the practice of his intended 
prolcssion without waiting for any other instruction 
than what he had alreadv received from nature. It 
was certainly a bold counsel; but Ferguson, having 
in truth no other resource, followed it, and succeeded 
beyond his most sanguine expectations, in a very 
short time making so much money as to enable him 
not only to defray his own expenses, but to gratify 
his kind heart by contributing largely to the support 
of his now aged parents. lie followed this business 
for twenty- six years. 

Yet he does not appear to have ever given his heart 
to painting, and notwithstanding his success, he even 
made various attempts to escaj)e from it as a pro- 
fession altogether. When he had been only about 
two years in Edinburgh, he was seized with so vio- 
lent a passion for the study, or at least the practice, 
of medicine, that he actually returned to his father's, 
carrying with him with a quantity of pills, plasters, 
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and other preparations, with the intention of setting 
up as the iEsculapius of the villugc. But it would 
not do. Of those who tf>ok his medicines verv few 
paid him for them, and still fewer, he acknowled^^, 
were benctited by them. So he applied a^ain to his 
pencil; but, instead of returning iiiunediuteiy to Edin- 
burgh, lixed his residence for a lew months at lnv4'r- 
ness. Here he employ (.'d his leisure in pursuing iiis 
old and lavourite study of astronomy; and having dis- 
covered by himself the cause of eclipses, drew u|> a 
scheme for shewing the motions and placos of the 
sun and moon in the ecliptic on eac:)i day ol' the year, 
perpetually. This he transmitted to the celebrated 
Maclaurin, who ibund it to be virry nearly correct, 
and was so much pleased with it that lie had it 
enff raved. It scild very well, and Ferguson was 
induced once more to return to Kdinburgh. flo 
had now a zealous patron in Maclaurin, and one ex- 
tremely disposed to assist him in his philosophical 
stupes. One day Ferguson having itsked the Pro- 
feasor to shew him his Orrery, the latter immediately 
complied with his request, in so far as to exhibit to 
him the outward movements of the machine, but would 
not venture to open it in order to get at the wheel- 
work, which he had never himselt' inspected, being 
afraid that he should not be able to put it to rights 
again if he should chance to displace any part ot' it. 
Ferguson, however, had seen enough to set his inge- 
nious and contriving mind to work; and in a short 
time he succeeded in iinishing an Orrery of his own, 
and had the honour of reading a lecture on it to 
Maclaurin^s pupils, lie some time ail ex made another 
of ivory (his first had been of wood) ; and in the course 
of his life he constructed, he tells us, six more, all 
unlike each other. 

His mind was now becoming every day more 
attached to philosophical pursuits; and, quite tired, 
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aa he says, of drawing pictures, in which he never 
strove to excel, he resolved to go to London, in the 
hope of finding employment as a teacher of mechanics 
and astronomy. Having written out a proof of a new 
astronomical truth which had occurred to him, namelj, 
that the moon must move always in a path concave 
to the sun, he shewed his proposition and its demon- 
stration to Mr. Folkcs, the President of the Royal 
Society, who thereupon took him the same even- 
ing to the meeting of that learned body. This 
had the effect of bringing him immediately into 
notice. He soon aflcr published his first work, 
^ A Dissertation on the Phenomena of the Harvest 
JVIoon,' with the description of a new Orrery, having 
only four wheels. Of this work he says, with his 
characteristic modesty, '^ Having never had a gnor 
matical education, nor time to study the nifes of 
just composition, I acknowledge that I ^vas afiudto 
put it to the press; and fur the same cause I ou^ 
to have the same fears still." It was, however, well 
received by the public; and its ingenious author 
ali(»rwardd flillowed it up by various other produc- 
tions, most of wliich !)ocamc very popular. In 1748 
he began to give ])ublic lectures on his favourite 
subjects, which were numerously and fashionably 
attended, his late Majesty George IH., who was 
tiien a boy, being occasionally among his auditois. 
Ho hud till now continucMl to work at his old profession 
of a portrait painter; but about this time he at last 
bade it a finaJ farewell, having secured another, and, 
in his estimation, a much more agreeable means of 
providing a subsistence for himself and his family. 
Soon after the accession of Greorge HI., a pension of 
fifly pounds per aiuium was bestowed upon him from 
the privy purse. In 1763 he was elected a Fellow 
of the Royal Society; the usual fees being remitted, 
as had been done in the cases of Newton and Thomas 
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Simpson. He died in 1776, having for many yeare 
enjoyed a diatinguishcd reputation both at home and 
abroad ; for several of iiis works had been tnuiHlatcd 
into foreign languages, and were admired throughout 
Europe jibr the simpHcity and ingenuity of their elu- 
cidations. Of his Dialogues on Astronomy, Madame 
de Genlis says, '^ This hrxik is writt(>n with so much 
clearness, that a child often y(>ars old may understand 
it perfectly from one end to the othc;r." 

The faculties of distinct a|)pr(fhension and lumi- 
nous ex{>osition belonged, inde(;d, to F(*rgu.son 
in a pre-eminent degree. Ife doubtless owed 
his superiority here in a great mettsurc U> the 
peculiar manner in which lie had b(;cn obliged 
to acquire his knowledge. Nothing that ho had 
learned had been sot hini as a task. I In had 
applied himself to whatever subject of study on- 
gaged his attention, sim|)ly from the desire and 
with the view of understanding it. All that he knew, 
therefore, he knew thoroughly, and not by rote 
mereiy, as many things an? learned hy thos(! who 
have no higher object than to niast(;r the task of the 
day. On the other Inind, as has oflen ha|)pened in 
the case of self-educated men, the want of a regular 
director of his studies had leil him ignorant of many 
departments of knowledge in which, hiid Ik; been 
introduced to them, he was probably udniirabiy 
adapted to distinguish himsciU', and i'rom which be 
might have drawn, at all events, the most valuable 
assistance in the prosecution of his favouritxi investiga- 
tions. Thus, familiar as he wtis with the plu;nomena of 
astronomy and the practical f)arts of m<ichanics, and 
admirable as was his ingenuity in mechanical inven- 
tion, he knew nothing, or next to nothing, either of 
abstract mathematics or of the higher parts of algebra. 
He remained, in this way, to the end of hLs life, 
rather a clever empiric, to use the term in its original 
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and more honourable signification, as meaning a 
practical and ox|)erimenting philosopher, than a man 
of science. This was more pecuHarly the sort of 
peril to which self-educated men were exposed in 
Ferguson's day, when books of any kind were 
comparatively scarce, and good elementary works 
scarcely existed on any subject. Much has since 
been done, and is now doing, to supply that great 
desideratum ; and even already, in many depart- 
ments, the man who can merely read is provided with 
the means of instnictincr himself both at little ex- 
pense, and with a facility and completeness such as 
a century, or even half a century ago, were altogether 
out of the question. Not a Uttle, however, still remaina 
to be accomplished before the good work can be con- 
sidered as finished ; nor, indeed, is it the nature of k 
ever to be finished, seeing that, even if we shouldhire 
perfectly arranged and systematized all our preaeii 
knowledge, time must be constantly adding to our 
possessions here, and opening new worlds tor phik>- 
sopliy to explore and conquer. 

it was, as has been stated, the accident of the roof 
of his father's cottage coming down, wliiJe he was a 
child, that first turned Ferguson's attention to me- 
chanical contrivance. Such ore the chances which 
oflcn dcvclopc genius, and probably even give 
it in part its direction and peculiar character. The 
late eminent engineer, John Rexnie, used to trace 
his first notions in regard to the powers of ma- 
chinery, to his having been obliged, when a boy, 
in consequence of the breaking down of a bridge, to 
go one winter every morning to school by a circuitous 
road, which carried him past a place where a thrash- 
ing machine was generally at work. Perhaps, had 
it not been for this casualty, he might have adopted 
another profession than the one in wtiich he so much 
distinguished himself. It was the appearance of 
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be celebrated comet of 1744 wliich first attracted 
\ie imagination of Lala.nde, then a boy of twelve 
ears of age, to astronomy. The great Linn.kus 
raa probably made a botanic by the circumstance 
f his &ther having a few rather uncommon plants 
1 his garden. Harrison ls said to have been 
riginally inspired with the idea of devoting him- 
elf to the constructing of marine time-pieces, by 
is residence in view of the sea. It was a voyage in 
le Mediterranean which first gave to A e a net his 
nthusiasm tor marine painting. Other great paiiit- 
ra have probably been indebted to still shghter 
Ircumstances, for their first introduction to the 
it. Claude Lorraine derived his taste fi>r d«;- 
IgD firom frequenting the workshop of his brother, 
rho was a wood engraver. The clderCARAVAC.uio, 
i'olidoro Caldara, was bom of \xtoT parents, at 
be town in the north of Italv from which he takes 
DM eominon designation ; and having, when a young 
maD, wandered as far as Rome in search of work, 
was at last engaged to carry mortar for the fresco 
Minters, who were then employed in decorating the 
k^atican, which humble occupation giving him the 
ppoitunity of observing the operations of these 
itiats, first inspired him with the ambition of beconi- 
]g himself a painter. The commencement of the 
iatoiy of JVIichael Angelo Caravaggio is not very 
ifierent. He, as his name denotes^ was a native 
f the same place as Pohdoro, though he flourished 
ooie than half a century later, and he is nM:orded 
have had his love of the ait first awakened by 
, when a boy, employed by his father, who 
mason, to nux plaster for some fresco- 
at MUan. Another Italian painter, Cave- 
lOXE, owed his introduction to his profession to the 
lOcidwit of having been received, aller he had been 
Dmed out d doors by his fatlier, into the service of 
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a gentleman Mho happened to possess a good cd^ 
tion of pictures, which he began by copying in ink 
with a pen. James Tassie, the celebrated modeller 
and maker of [)aste gems, commenced life as a stone- 
mason in Glasgow, and was first prompted to aspire 
to something beyond this humble occupation by 
having gone bv chance on a holy day to see the paint- 
ings in the academy Cor instruction in the fine arts, 
established in that city by JNIessrs. Robert and An- 
drew Foiilis, the printers. Having obtained admis- 
sion to the academy as a pupil, he wrought at his 
original trade to maintain himself, until he had ac- 
quired a knowledge of drawing. Tassie became 
eventually the most distinguished artist in his line 
in Europe ; and carried, indeed, the art itself wfaicfa 
he practised, to a degree of perfection that befoff Ms 
time had not been approached. A descriptive dir 
logue of his pastes, which at the time of his deadi/m 
1799, amounted to twenty thousand, has been pAb* 
lished in two quarto volumes, and among them are 
enumerated imitations or rather fac-similieSj of all 
the more celebrated gems, ancient and modem, 
known to be in existence. 

The youthful Chattertox's taste for the study of 
English antiquities is said to have been first excited 
by the accidental circumstance of a quantity of ancient 
parchment manuscripts having fallen into his hands 
which had been taken by his father, who kept a 
school, from an old chest in the church of St. Mary 
RedclifTe, at Bristol, to make covers for the writing- 
books used by his scholars. If he had never seen 
these parchments, how different might have been 
the history of that gifled but ill-fated boy ! George 
Edwards, the naturalist, and author of the splendid 
book entitled the * History of Birds,' was in the 
first instance apprenticed to a London merchant ; 
but the accident of a bed-room being assigned to him 
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«¥hich contained a collection of l)ook«i (luit had brrn 
left by a jfbrmcr lodger of his inastcr^s, gradually 
formed in him so strong an attnchnH?nt to study, and 
especially to natural history, to wluc^li many of the 
volumes related (their original [Kisscssor haviu<{ been 
a medical gentleman,) that be r<>soIvr.d to giv<i up 
commerce, and to dedicate bis lilo to litcnitun; and 
science. The late eminent Frondi botanist, \'ii.i..\us, 
in like manner, afler having set out in ble as a iar- 
mer, suddenly became enamoured of natural scifuro, 
from looking into an old work on medicine which he 
chanced to find at a house where he was staying. 

The French dramatist, Jor.v, was tlie son of a 
keeper of a coflce-house in Paris, when; a sort of 
literary club was wont to meet. One evf^niug a tale 
of Madame de Murat's was the subject of their c:on- 
versation ; and the warm encomiums th(;y united iu 
bestowing upon it arrested in an <'xtraor(linary degree 
the attqption of Joly. As soon its tiie club broke 
up he retired to his bedroom, spent the night iu 
writing, and, before morning, bad contrived the plan 
of a drama in verse, and udvanccul a consideraltio 
way in its composition. A few days more enabled 
ham to complete his work; wlii<:li, to the ttstonish- 
ment of his fiither's literary guests, be ))ut into 
their hands at their next meeting, r(M|u<?sting their 
opinion of it. The proposal of having the p(;r- 
formanco read excited at first only tb(^ uH^rrinient of 
the assembled critics; but its merits \\v.rv. soon ielt 
and acknowledged ; and, when it ba<l Ikmmi hctard to 
the end, there was only one opinion as to tiuj c<;r- 
tainty of its success, if it should \hi r<^pres(;nt<Ml on 
the stage. Accordingly, the piece, entitk^d a * School 
for Lovers,' in three acts, was brought out, ainl rv- 
ceived with great applause. Joly nciw gave himself 
up to literature; but, although he ailerwards pnMluerul 
several other dramatic compositionsy it is remarked 
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that scarcely any of them equaUcd his first perfbrm- 
ance. The late French orientalist, Jourdaix, was 
originally intended for the law, and had been placed 
with a notary, when, in the year 1 805, the admiratioa 
he heard bestowed upon ^quetil Du Perron, then 
newly dead, who had in his youth enlisted as a pri- 
vate soldier in the corps going to India, io order that 
he might enjoy an opportunity of studying the eastern 
languages, kindled in liim an irresistible passion to 
devote himself to similar pursuits. Jourdain was at 
this time only seventeen years of age, and died when 
just thirty. Yet in that short interval he had acquired 
a distinguished name as an oriental scholar, and had 
given to the world a variety of able works; amooff 
which may be especially mentioned a very learned 
statistical account of Persia, in five volumes, ndiich 
ap{)cared when the author was only in bis twenftj' 
sixth year. 

We will mention only a very few other instances 
of the manner in which accidental, and apparently 
trivial occurrences have sometimes operated in ex- 
citing latent genius. The Italian sculptor Bandi- 
NELL I, wtiose name has been mentioned in a former 
chapter, is said to have been first led to turn his 
thouglits to the art of statuary, by a great fall of 
snow, which happened when he was a boy at his 
native city of Florence. He fashioned a statue of 
the snow, which was conceived to give a striking in- 
dication of his talent for modelling. The late emi- 
nent English engraver, Ricuard Karlo.m, is reported 
to have been originally inspired with a taste for the 
art of design by seeing the ornaments on the Lord 
Mayor's state coach, which happened to have 
been painted by the elegant pencil of Cipriani. 
Another of our countrymen, highly distinguished 
as an engraver of scientific subjects, the late Mr. 
LowRY, was induced to embrace the profession in 
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which he afterwords acquired so much celebrity, by 
the accidental inspection, when he was about titleen 
years of age, of a portfolio of prints by WooIIet, 
another of our eminent engravers. Thus, too, the 
famous Grennan printer, Breitkoff, the inventor of 
moveable t^'pes for printing music, and of many other 
improvements in typography and letter-founding, 
was first inspired with a liking for his profession, 
which he had originally embraced on compulsion, by 
&lling in with a work of Albert Durer, in which the 
shapes of the letters are deduced from mathematical 
principles. 

The celebrated Bernard Palissy, to whom France 
was indebted, in the sixteenth century, for the intro- 
duction of the manufacture of enamelled pottery, 
had his attention first attracted to the art, his im- 
provements in which form to this time the glory of 
nia name among his countr}'men, by having one day 
leqi by chance a beautiful enamelled cup, which had 
been brought from Italy. He was then struggling 
to support his family by his attempts in the art of 
p Rinring y in which he was self-taught; and it im« 
mediately occurred to him that, if he could discover 
the secret of making these cups, his toils and diffi- 
culties would be at an end. From that moment his 
whole thoughts were directed to this object; and in 
one of his works he has himself given us such an 
account of the unconquerable zeal with which he 
prosecuted his experiments, as it is impossible to 
read without the deepest interest. For some time he 
had little or nothing to expend upon the pursuit 
which he had so much at heart; but at last he hap- 
pened to receive a considerable sum of money for a 
vork which he had finished, and this enabled him 
to commence his researches. He spent the whole of 
his money, however, without meeting with any suc- 
cesBy and he was now noorer than ever. Yet it was 
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in vain that liis \\\i\: iind his iticiids hcsoiight him to 
rfliiKinish what they (k-ciiu d his chinK-iicul and ruin- 
ous prnjict. Il(j l)«;in>\v(d iiioie uuAinyy with which 
he n;|)catod his cxpciinirnts; and, when he had no 
more fuel whf.'rewilh to I'eed liis furnaces, he cut 
down liis chairs and tahlcs for that, pur pose. Still 
his success wils inconsiderable. He was now actu- 
ally ohli«red to ^ive a jicrson, who had assisted him, 
part of his clothes by way of remuneration, having 
nothuig <.'lso leli; and, with his wile and children 
starving before his eyes, and by their appearance 
silently reproachinrr him ils the cause of their sufier- 
ings, he was at heart misr>ral)le enough. But he nei- 
ther des));iired, nor suifercd his friends to know what 
he felt; preserving, in the midst of all his misery, a 
gay demeanour, juid losing no opportunity of renew- 
ing his pursuit of the object which he all the while 
fi'It confident he should one day accomplish. And 
at last, after sixteen years i>f pt;r.severing exertion, 
his efforts were cnjwncd with complete success, and 
his fortune was made, l^alissy was, in all respects, 
one of the most extraordinary men c*f his time; in 
his moral character displaying a high-mi ndcdness 
and commimding ('m^rgy altogether in harmony with 
the reach and originality of conception by which his 
understanding was distinguishcid. Although a Pro- 
testant, he iiad escaped, through the royal favour, 
from the miLssacre of St. Hartholomew; but, having 
been soon afler shut up in the Jiastille, he w^as visited 
in his prison by the king, who told him, that if he 
did ntjt comply with tin; established religion, he 
should be fc^rced, however unwillingly, to leave him 
in the hands of his enemies. " Forced!" replied 
Palissy. " This is not to speak like a king; but they 
who force you cannot force me; I can die!" He 
never regained his liberty, but ended his life in the 
liaAtillc, in the ninetieth year of liis age. 
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^i Ewly Life of Fnnklln. 



we are now to mention is perhaps the 
jBfadbguiabed to be found in the annals of 
Of all those, at least, who, bj their 
wwiw. and without any usurpation of the 
of dtnera, have raised themselves to a high 
la floeietj, there is no one, as has been re- 
the close of whose history presents so 
Ik contrast to its commencement as that of 
N Franklin. It fortunately happens, too, 
I that we are in possession of abundant in- 
as to the methods by which he contrived 
it the manv disadvantages of his original 
; to raise hmiself from the lowest poverbr 
urity to affluence and distinction ; and, 
idly in the absence of instructors, and of the 
helps to the acquisition of knowledge, to 
liimself so plentifully with the treasures oi 
and science, as not only to be enabled to 
from that source the chief happiness of his 
B| Irat to succeed in placing himself high among 
e moat jfamous writers and philosophers of his 
ne. It is in this latter point of view, chiefly, that 
, present we purpose to consider him ; and we 
lall avail ourselves, as Uberally as our limits will 
irmit of the ample details, respecting the early 
irt of his life especially, that have been given to 
le public, in order to present to the reader as full 
nd distinct an account as possible of the successive 
epft of a progress so eminently' worthy of being 
MMdedy both from the interesting nature of the 
tneL. Ill 19 
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story, and from its value as an example and leaaoD, 
perhaps the most instructive to be anywhere fooDd, 
for all who have to be either the architects of tbdr 
own fortunes, or their ovi-n guides in the pursuit of 
knowledge. 

Franklin has himself told us the story of his eaiij 
life inimitably well. The narrative is given in the 
form of a letter to his son ; and does not appear to 
have been written originally with any view to publi- 
cation. '^ From the poverty and obflcurity," he sayi, 
'' in which I was born, and in which I paased nqr 
earliest years, I have raised myself to a state of 
affluence, and some degree of celebrity in the world. 
As constant good fortune has accompanied me, even 
to an advanced period of life, my posterity will pe^ 
haps be desirous of learning the means which 1 
employed, and which, thanks to Providence^ so weO 
succeeded with me. They may also deem them ft 
to be imitated, should any of tiiem find themaehes 
in similar circumstances." It is not many years since 
this letter was, for the first time, given to the world 
by the grandson of the illustrious writer, only a small 
portion of it having previously appeared, and that 
merely a re-translation into English from a French 
version of the original manuscript which had been 
published at Paris. 

Franklin was born at Boston, in North America, 
on the 17th of January, 1706 ; the youngest, with 
the exception of two daughters, of a family of seven- 
teen children. His father, who had emigrated fixNB 
England about twenty-four years before, followed 
the occupation of a soapboiler and tallow chandler, a 
business to which he had not been bred, and by 
which he seems with difficulty to have been able to 
support his numerous family. At first it was pro- 
posed to make Benjamin a clergyman ; and be was 
accordingly, having before learned to read, pot to 
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e grammar-school at eight years of age ; — an uncle, 
liose namesake he was, and who appears to have 
i&k an iogeniouB man, encouraging the project, by 
fering to give him several volumes of sermons to 
t up with, which he had taken down, in a short-hand 
' his own invention, from the different preachers he 
id been in the habit of hearing. This perHon, who 
us now advanced in life, had bocn only a common 
[k-dyer, but had been both a great reader and 
riter in his day, having filled two quarto volumes 
ith bis own manuscript poetry. What he was most 
oud of, however, was his sliort-hand, which he 
B8 veiy anxious that his nephew phould learn. But 
ning Franklin had not been quite a year at the 
rammar-school, when his father began to reflect 
lat the expense of a college education for him was 
hat he could not very well afford ; and that, be- 
diMy Ihe church in America was a poor profession 
(In aU. He was accordingly removed, and placed 
IT another year under a teacher of writing, and 
ritfametic ; afler which his father took him home, 
lien he was no more than ten years old, to assist 
im in his own business. Accordingly, he was em- 
cryed, he tells us, in cutting wicks tor the candles, 
Umg the moulds for cast candles, attending the 
lop, going errands, and other drudgery of the same 
ind. He shewed so much dislike, however, to this 
DBiness, that his father, afraid he would break loose 
ad tfo to sea, as one of his elder brothers had done, 
»iind it advisable, after a trial of two years, to look 
bout for another occupation for liim ; and taking 
im round to see a great many difierent sorts of 
vdeamen at their work, it was at last agreed upon 
lai he should be bound apprentice to a cousin 
r his ovm, who was a cutler. But he had been 
nly £6t some days on trial at this business, when, 
IB &ther thinking the apprentice-fee, which his 
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coufldn asked, too high, he was again taken hooe. 
In this state of things it was finallj resolved to place 
him with his brother James, who had been bied i 
jMrinter, and had just returned from England and set 
up on his own account at Boston. To him, there- 
fore, Benjamin was bound apprentice, when he wai 
▼et only in his twelfth year, on an agreement tint 
he should remain with him in that capacity till he 
reached the age of twenty-one. 

One of the principal reasons which induced Mi 
father to determine upon this profession for him wii 
the fondness he had from his infancy shewn for read- 
ing. All the money he could get hold of used to be 
eagerly laid out in the purchase of books. Hit 
fo£er's small collection consisted principally of 
works in controversial divinity, a subject of Uttle 
interest to a reader of his age ; but, such as they 
were, he went through most of them. Fortumieihr 
there was also a copy of Plutarch^s lAvet^ wtiak 
he says he read abundantly. This, and a book fay 
Daniel Defoe, called An Essay on Projects ^ he seems 
to think were the two works from which he derived 
the most advantage. His new profession of a printer, 
by procuring him the acquaintance of some book- 
sellers' apprentices, enabled him considerably to 
extend his acquaintance with books, by frequently 
borrowing a volume in the evening, which he sat up 
reading the greater part of the night, in order that 
he might return it in the morning, lest it should be 
missed. But these solitary studies did not prevent 
him from soon acquiring a great proficiency in his 
business, in which he was every day becoming nx>re 
useful to his brother. Afler some time, too, his 
access to books was greatly facilitated by the kindness 
of a liberal-minded merchant, who was in the balML 
of frequenting the printing-office, and, bei 
of a tolerable library, invited young Fi 
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indiutiy and intelligence had attracted his attention, 
to come to see it ; alter which he allowed him to 
borrow from it such volumes as he wished to read. 

Our young student was now to distinguish him- 
self in a new character. The perusal of the works 
of others suggested to him the idea of trying his own 
talent at composition; and his first attempts in this 
way were a few pieces of poetry. Verse, it may he 
observed, is ffenerally the earliest sort of composition 
attempted either by nations or individuals, and for 
the same reasons in both cases — namely, first, be- 
cause poetry has peculiar charms for the unripe 
tmderstanding; and, secondly, because people at first 
find it difficult to conceive what composition is at all, 
independently of such measured cadences and other 
regularities as constitute verse. Franklin's poetical 
fit, however, did not last long. Having been induced 
by his brother to write two ballads, he was sent to 
aett them through the streets; and one of them, at 
least, being on a subject wliich had just made a good 
deal of noise in the place, sold, as he tells us, pro- 
digiously. But his fiither, who, without much lite- 
rary knowledge, was a man of a remarkably sound 
and vigorous understanding, soon brought down the 
rising vanity of the young poet, by pointing out to 
him the many faults of his performances, and con- 
vincing him what wretched stuff tliey really were. 
Having been told, too, that verse-makers were gene- 
rally beggars, with his characteristic prudence he 
determined to write no more ballads. 

He had an intimate acquaintance of the name of 
Collins, who was, like himself, passionately fond of 
books, and with whom he was in the habit of arguing 
upon such subjects as they met with in the course of 
their reading. Among other questions which they 
diacussed in this way, one accidentally arose on the 
abilities of women, and the propriety of giving them 
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a learned education. CollinB maintained their otfniil 
unfitness for any of the severer studies^ while FmddiB 
took the contreiy side of the question — ^^jxtbaf^ 
be says, "a little for dispute sake.'' His anti- 

f^nist had always the greater plenty of words; bat 
ranklin thougl^ that, on this occasion in particnlflr. 
his own arguments were rather the stronger; mi 
on their parting without settling the point, he Ml 
down, and put a summary of what he advanced ii 
writing, which he copied out and sent to ColKoi. 
This gave a new form to the discussion, which vh 
now carried on for some time by letters, of nUdi 
three or four had been written on both ndes, wlm 
the correspondence fell into the hands of FraJdin^ 
father. His natural acuteness and good sense enabled 
him here again to render an essential service to hk 
son, by pointing out to him how far he fell short of 
his ai^agonist in elegance of expression, in mediod, 
and in perspicuity, though he had the advantage of him 
in correct spelling and punctuation, which he evidently 
owed to his experience in the printing-office. From 
that moment, Franklin determined to spare no pains 
in endeavouring to improve his style; and we shall 
give, in his ovna words, the method he pursued for 
that end. 

^' About this time," says he, '< I met with an odd 
volume of the Spectator: I had never before seen 
any of them. 1 bought it, read it over and over, and 
was much delighted with it. I thought the writing 
excellent; and wished, if possible, to imitate it. Wmt 
that view, I took some of the papers, and makinff 
short hints of the sentiments in each sentence, laid 
them by a few days; and then, without looking at 
the book, tried to complete the papers again, by ex- 
pressing each hinted sentiment at length, and as fully 
as it had been expressed before, in any suitable worai 
that should occur to me. Then I conqpeied my 
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ator wkh the orisiiiali ditoofwed Mine of wj 
y and corrected tbem. But I fiMud I wanted 
ck of words, or a readineaa in recollecting and 
them, which I tfaoudit I dioiild have acquired 
) that time if I had gone on making versea; 
the continual search ibr words of the same 
t, but of difierent length, to suit the measure, 
different sound fi>r the rhyme, would have laid 
ider a constant necessity of searching for variety, 
ilso have tended to fix that variety in my mind, 
nake me master of it. Therefore, I took some 
) tales in the Spectator, and turned them into 
; and after a time, when I had pretty well for- 
I the prose, turned them back again. I also 
imes jumbled my collection of hmts into con- 
.; and, after some weeks, endeavoured to reduce 
into the best order, before I began to form the 
entences and complete the subject. This was 
•ch me method in the arrangement of the 
^. By comparing my work with the original, 
covered many faults, and corrected them; but I 
imes had the pleasure to fancy that in certain 
ulars of small consequence I had been fortunate 
;h to improve the method or the language; and 
ncouraged me to think that I might, m time, 
to be a tolerable English writer, of which I 
xtremely ambitious.*' 

en at this early age nothing could exceed the 
rerance and selMenial which he displayed, in 
ing his favourite object of cukivating his mental 
ies to the utmost of his power. When only six- 
he chanced to meet with a book in recommen- 
L of a vegetable diet, one of the arguments at 
in fovour of which made an immediate impres- 
apon him — namely, its greater cheapness; and 
this and other considerations, he determined to 
lint way of living for the fitfora. Having 
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takeu this resolution, he proposed to his brother, if 
he would give him weekly only half what his botrd 
had hitherto cost, to board himself, an offer which 
was immediately accepted. He presently found that 
by adhering to his new system of diet he could fltill 
save half what his brother allowed him. '^ This " 
says he, ^^ was an additional fund for buying of 
books: but I had another advantage in it. My 
brother and the rest going from the printing-house to 
their meals, I remained there alone, and despatching 
presently my light repast, (which was oflen no more 
than a biscuit, or a slice of bread, an handfiil of 
raisins, or a tart from the pastrycook's, and a glass 
of water,) had the rest of the time, till their return, 
for study; in which I made the greater progress, 
from that greater clearness of head and quicker 
apprehension which generally attend temperance in 
eating and drinking." It was about this time that, 
by means of Cocker's Arithmetic, he made himself 
master of that science, which he had twice attempted 
in vain to learn while at school; and that he also 
obtained some acquaintance with the elements of 
geometry, by the perusal of a Treatise on Naviga- 
tion. He mentions, likewise, among the works which 
he now read, Locke on the Human Understandings 
and the Port-Royal .Art of Thinking, together with 
two little sketches on the arts of Logic and Rhetoric, 
which he found at the end of an English Granunar, 
and which initiated him in the Socratic mode of dis- 
putation, or that way of arguing by which on anta- 
gonist, by being questioned, is imperceptibly drawn 
into admissions which are uflerwards dexterously 
turned against him. Of tliis method of reasoning he 
became, he tells us, excessively fond, finding it very 
safe for himself and very embarrassing for those 
against whom he used it; but he aflerwards aban- 
doned it^ apparently from a feeling that it gave ad- 
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yantages rather to cunning than to tniih, azkd 
better adapted to gain victories in oonrersaTK^. thta 
either to convince or to inibrm. 

A few years before this his brother hhrl lic-rs*-! to 
pabliBh a newspaper, the second ti;^.! ta»i «.:*p»4L'«id 
in America. This brought most ofT.^ie ir.^T^'j yh'^At 
3f Boston occasionally to the vrin\jT,2 <i'ftc<% : u>d 
foung Franklin often heard tbexn c'.'jjveTTzo^e «>>ut 
hn articles that appeared in the n'r'trsiifh.i^r. iixid ihe 
^iprobation which particular ones r€-rre]ieid. Ai last, 
inflamed iiith the ambixion of ^Tannz m ^j:i^ v.-f^ ot 
iune, he resolved to try how a ryjimrrnr:y^:^:i'.-ri ^A rjw 
ywn would succeed. Harjiiz wn:?*:. rji^ yb'^r. 
herefore, in a disguis^ harjcl. h*- pTj* it a: ri^m 
mder the door of the printins-'ifKfr. wrj»rre it nas 
!band in the morning, and submin^o to the coriftide- 
ration of the critics, when thev met a« u•^ual. ** Thev 
read it," says he : '* commented on it in my hearing; 
and I had the exquisite pleasure f«f finding it met 
with their approbation : and thai in their different 
goe— CB at the author, none were named but men of 
nme character among us for learning and ingenuity." 
' I suppose," he adds, ^' that I was rather lucky in 
aj judges, and that they were not really so verv 
{ood as I then believed them to be." Encouraged, 
lowever, by the success of this attempt, he sent 
leveral other pieces to the press in the same way, 
keeping his secret, till, as he expresses it, all kus 
Iboa of sense for such performances was exhausted. 
He then discovered himself, and immediately found 
that he began to be looked upon as a person of some 
Boosequence by his brother'^s literary* acquaintances. 

This newspaper soon after afforded him, very 
mexpectedly, an opportunity of extricating himself 
iooi his indenture to his brother, who had all along 
raated him with great harshness, and to whom his 
literary reputation only made him more an 
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object of envy and dislike. An article which thej 
had admitted having offended the local govemmeiit, 
his brother, as proprietor of the paper, wbs not oolj 
sentenced to a months' imprisonment, but prohibited 
from any longer continuing to print the ofiensive 
journal. In these circumstances, it was detenmned 
that it should appear for the future in the name of 
Benjamin, who had managed it during his brother's 
confinement ; and in order to prevent it being alleged 
that the former proprietor was only screening himself 
behind one of his apprentices, the indenture by which 
the latter was bound was given up to him ; he at the 
same time, in order to secure to his brother the 
benefit of his services, signing new indentures for the 
remainder of his time, which were to be kept private. 
''A very flimsy scheme it was," says Franklin; 
<< however, it was immediately executed ; and the 
paper was printed accordingly under my name for 
several months. At length a fresh difference arising 
between my brother and me, I took upon me to assert 
my freedom, presuming that he would not venture 
to produce the new indentures. It was not fair in 
me to take this advantage ; and this I therefore 
reckon one of the first errata of my life ; but the 
unfairness of it weighed little with me, when under 
the impressions of resentment for the blows his pas- 
sion too oflen urged him to bestow upon me, though 
he was otherwise not an ill-natured man : perhaps I 
was too saucy and provoking." 

Finding, however, that his brother, in consequence 
of this exploit, had taken care to give him such a 
character to all those of his own profession in Boston, 
that nobody would employ him there, he now resolved 
to make his way to New York, the nearest place 
where there was a printer ; and accordingly, after 
selling his books to raise a little money, he embaiked 
on board a vessel for that city, without communicatiDg 
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intention to his fiiends, who he knew would 
me it. In three days he found himself at the end 
lis voyage, near three hundred miles from his 
e, at the age of seventeen, without the least 
mmendation, as he tells us, or knowledge of any 
on in the place, and with very little money in his 
Let. Worst of all, upon applying to the only 
ter likely to give him any employment, he 
d that this person had nothing for him to do, 
that the only way in which he could serve him 
by recommending him to proceed to Philadel- 
,, a hundred miles farther, where he had a son, 
, he believed, might employ him. We cannot 
w our runaway through the disastrous incidents 
lis second journey ; but, for the reason which 
states himself, we shall allow him to give his 
most graphic description of his first appearance 
Philadelphia. 

iler concluding the account of his voyage, '^ I 
9 been the more particular," says he, " in this 
(ription of my journey, and shall be so of my first 
y into that city, that you may, in your mind, 
pare such unlikely beginnings with the figure I 
3 since made there. 1 was in my working dress, 
best clothes coming round by sea. I was dirty, 
1 my being so long in the boat ; my pockets were 
ied out with sliirts and stockings ; and I knew 
one, nor where to look for lodging. Fatigued 
I walking, rowing, and the want of sleep, I was 
r hungry ; and my whole stock of cash consisted 
single dollar, and about a shilling in copper coin, 
3h 1 gave to the boatmen for my passage. At 
they refused it, on account of my having rowed ; 
I insisted on their taking it. Man is sometimes 
e generous when he has little money than when 
has plenty ; perhaps to prevent his being thought 
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to have but little. I walked towards the top of the 
street, gazing about till near Market-street, where I 
met a boy with bread. I had oflen made a meal of 
dry bread, and inquiring where he had bought it, I 
went immediately to the baker's he directed me to. 
I asked for biscuits, meaning such as we had at 
Boston ; that sort, it seems, was not made in Phila- 
delphia. I then asked for a threepenny loaf, and 
was told they had none. Not knowing the difierent 
prices nor the names of the difierent sorts of bread, 
I told him to give me three penny-worth of any sort. 
He gave me, accordingly, three great pufl^ rolls. I 
was surprised at the quantity, but took it ; and hav- 
ing no room in my pockets, walked ofi* with a roll 
under each arm, and eating the other. Thus I went 
up Market-street, as far as Fourth-street, passiDg by 
the door of Mr. Read, my future wife's &ther, when 
she, standing at the door, saw me, and thou^ I 
made, as I certainly did, a most awkward, ridiculous 
appearance. Then I turned and went down Chesnut- 
strect and part of Walnut-street, eating my roll all 
the way, and coming round found myself again at 
Market-street Wharf, near the boat I came in, to 
which I went for a draught of the river water ; and 
being filled with one of my rolls, gave the other two 
to a woman and her child that came down the river 
in the boat with us, and were waiting to go farther. 
Thus refreshed, I walked again up the street, which 
by this time had many clean dressed people in it, 
who were all walking the same way. I joined them, 
and thereby was led into the great meeting-house of 
the Quakers, near the market. I sat down among 
them ; and afler looking round a while, and hearing 
nothing said, being very drowsy, through labour and 
want of rest the preceding night, I fell fast asleep, 
and continued so till the meeting broke up, when 
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some one was kind enough to rouae me. This, there- 
fore, was the first house I was in, or slept in, in Phil- 
adelphia." 

Kefi'eshed by his brief sojourn in this cheap place 
of repose, he then set out in quest of a lodging for 
the night. Next morning he found the person to 
whom he had been directed, who was nt)t, however, 
able to give him any employment ; but upon apply- 
ing to another printer in the place, of the name of 
Keimer, he was a httle more fortunate, being set by 
him, in the first instance, to put an old pross to 
rights, and afterwards token into reguhu* work. He 
had been some months at Philadelphia, his relations 
in Boston knowing nothing of what had become of 
him, when a brother-in-law, who was the mttstcr of 
a trading sloop, happening to hear of him in one of 
his voyages, wrote to him in very earnest terms to 
entreat him to return home. The letter which he 
senl in reply to this application reaching his brother- 
in-law when he chanced to be in company with Sir 
William Keith, the (xovcnior of the ProWnce, it was 
shewn to that gentleman, who expressed considerable 
surprise on being told the age of the writer; and 
immediately said that he appeared to be a young 
man of promising parts, and that if he would set 
up on his own account in Philadelphia, where the 
printers were wretched ones, he had no doubt he 
would succeed: lor his part, he would procure him 
the public business, and do him every service in his 
power. Some time after this, Franklin, who knew 
nothing of what had taken place, was one day at 
work along with his master near the window, when 
** we saw," says he, " the Governor and another 
gentleman (who proved to be Colonel French, of 
Newcastle, in the provmce of Delaware), finely 
dressed, come directly across the street to our house, 
and heard them at the door. Keimer ran down 
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iminediateljr, thinking it a visit to him; but the 
Governor inquired for me, came up, and with a oon- 
descension and politeness I had been quite unused 
to, made me many compliments, desired to be ac- 
quainted with me, blamed me kindly for not having 
made myself known to him when I first came to the 
place, and would have me away with him to the 
tavern, where he was going with Colonel French, to 
taste, as he said, some excellent Madeira. I was not 
a litde surprised, and Kcimer stared with astonish 
ment." 

The reader already perceives that Sir William must 
have been rather an odd sort of person; and this 
becomes still more apparent in the sequel of the 
story. Having got his young proteg^ to the tavern, 
he proposed to him, over their wine, that he should 
as soon as possible set up in Philadelphia as a master 
printer, only continuing to work with Keimer tiU an 
opportunity should offer of a passage to Boston, 
when he would return home, to arrange the matter 
with his father, who, the Governor had no doubt, 
would, upon a letter from him, at once advance his 
son the necessary funds for commencing business. 
Accordingly, Franklin set out for Boston by the first 
vessel that sailed; and, upon his arrival, was very 
kindly received by all his family, except his brother, 
and surprised his father not a little by presenting 
him with the Governor's letter. For some time his 
father said little or nothing on the subject, merely 
remarking, that Sir William must be a person of 
small discretion, to think of setting a youth up in 
business, who wanted three years to arrive at man's 
estate. But at last he decidedly refused to have 
an3rthing to do with the arrangement; and Franklin 
returned to his patron to tell him of his bad suc- 
cess, going this time, however, with the consent 
and blessing of his parents, who, finding how indus* 
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trious he had heen while in Philadelphia, were willing 
that he should continue there. When Franklin pre- 
sented himself to Sir William with his father's answer 
to the letter he had been honoured with from that 
functionary, the Governor observed that he was too 
prudent: '^ but since he will not set you up," added 
he, ^^ I will do it myself." It was finally agreed 
that Franklin should proceed in person to England, 
to purchase t3rpes and other necessary articles, for 
which the Grovemor was to give him letters of credit 
to the extent of one hundred pounds. 



Chapter XIV. 

Lifo of Franklin— conUnned. 

After repeated applications to the Grovemor fix: the 
promised letters of credit, Franklin was at last sent 
on board the vessel for England, which was just on 
the point of sailing, with an assurance that Ccdondi 
French should be sent to him with the letters imme- 
diately. That gentleman soon after made his appear- 
ance, bearing a packet of dispatches from the Go- 
vernor: in this packet Franklin was infi)rmed his 
letters were. Accordingly, when they got into the 
British Channel, the Captain having allowed him to 
search for them among the others, he found several 
addressed to his care, which he concluded of coarse 
to be those he had been promised. Upon presenting 
one of them, however, to a stationer, to whom it was 
directed, the man, having opened it, merely said, 
** Oh, this is from Riddlesdon (an attorney in Phila- 
delphia, whom Franklin knew to be a thorough 
knave) ; I have lately found him to be a complete 
rascal;" and giving back the letter, turned on his 
heel, and proceeded to serve his customers. Upon 
this, Franklin's confidence in his patron began to be 
a little shaken ; and, after reviewing the whole affair 
in his own mind, he resolved to lay it before a very 
intelligent mercantile gentleman, who had come over 
from America with them, and with whom he had 
contracted an intimacy on the passage. His friend 
very soon put an end to his doubts. ^* He let me^" 
says Franklin, " into Keith's character; told me 
there was not the least probability that he had written 
any letters for me; that no one who knew him had 
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tiiB flmalleflt dependence on him: and he ]mf^»d at 
the idea of the Groyemor's giving me a letter of 
credit, having, as he said, no credit to give." 

Thus thrown once more on his own means, our 
young 'adventurer found there was no resource for 
him but to endeavour to procure some emplojment 
at his trade in London. Accordingij, having applied 
to a Mr Palmer, a printer of eminence in Baitholo- 
mew-cloee his services were accepted, and he remained 
there for nearly a year. During this time, although 
he was led into a good deal of idleness fay the ex- 
ample of a friend, somewhat older than himself, 
he by no means forgot his old habits of reading 
and study. Having been employed in printing a 
second edition of Wollaston's Religion of JSaturtj 
his perusal of the work induced him to compose and 
publish a small pamphlet in re^tation of some of 
the author's positions, which, he tells us, he did not 
afiberwards look back upon as altogether a wise pro- 
oeeding. He employed the greater part of his leisure 
mora profitably in reading a great many works, which 
(circulating libraries, he remarks, not being then in 
use) he borrowed, on certain terms that were agreed 
upcm between them, from a bookseller, whose shop 
was next door to his lodgings in Little Britain, and 
iMdio had an immense collection of second-hand 
books. His pamphlet, however, was the means of 
making him known to a few of the Uterary cha- 
racters then in London, among the rest to the 
noted Dr. Mandeville, author of the Fable of the 
Beea; and to Dr. Pemberton, Sir Isaac Newton's 
friend, who promised to give him an opportunity, 
some time or other, of seeing that great man: but 
this, he says, never happened. He also became ac- 
quainted about the same time with the famous collector 
and naturalist. Sir Hans Sloane, the founder of the 
British Museum, who had heard of some curiosities 
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which Franktin had brought over from America; 
amcHig these was a purse made of ashe8to9y ^dikh he 
purchased from him. 

While with Mr. Pahner, and afterwards with Mr. 
Watts, near Lincobi's . Inn Fields, he gave veiy 
striking evidence of those habits of temperance, sel^ 
command, industry, and frugality, which distin- 
guished him through after-life, and were undoubt- 
edly the source of much of the success that attended 
his persevering eftbrts to raise himself fit)m the 
humble condition in which he passed his earUer 
years. While Mr. Watt's other workmen spent a 
great part of every weeks' wages on beer, he drank 
only water, and found himself a good deal strcMiger, 
as well as much more clear headed, on his hf^ 
beverage, than they on their strong potations. 
^^ From my example," says he, ^^ a great many ci 
them left off their muddling break&st of beer, bread, 
and cheese, finding they could with me be supplied 
from a neighbouring house with a large porringer of 
hot water-gruel, sprinkled with pepper, crambled 
with bread, and a bit of butter in it, for the price of 
a pint of beer, viz., — three half-pence. This was a 
more comfortable as well as a cheaper break&st, 
and kept their heads clearer. Those who continued 
sotting with their beer all day, were often, by not 
paying, out of credit at the ale-house, and used to 
make interest with me to get beer,— r^etr light^ as 
they phrased it, being out. I watched the pay-table 
on Saturday night, and collected what I stood en- 
gaged for them, having to pay sometimes near 
thirty shillings a week on their accounts. This, 
and my being esteemed a pretty good riggiUy that is, 
a. jocular verbal satirist, supported my consequence 
in the society. My constant attendance (I never 
making a St, Monday,) recommended me to the 
master; and mj uncommon quickness at comparing 
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occaaoned my bein^ put upon works of dispatcliy 
which are generally better paid: so I went on now 
very agreeably . ' ' 

He spent about eighteen monllis altogethi^ ia 
Londcm, during most part of which iisna he worked 
hard, he says, at his business, and tt^Htni bu( liule 
upon himself except in seeing plays, aiid in books. 
At last his friend Mr. Denhain the gentJ<;iriaji wilii 
whom, as we mentioned before, he liad gtit ac- 
quainted on his voyage to England, iniornhttd iutn 
he was going to return to l^liiludelphia to o|x;n a 
store, or mercantile establishment, there, and oflered 
him the situation of his clerk at a salary oi' iiity 
pounds. The money was less than he was now 
making as a compositor; but he lunged to mia liis 
native country again, and he acce))ted the proixisal. 
Accordingly they set sail together; and, alter a 
loDff voyage, arrived in Philadelplua on the 1 1 tli 
of October, 1726. Frankhn was at this time only 
in has twenty-first year; and he mentions having 
ionned and committed to writing, while at sea, a 
fimn for regulating the future conduct of his life. 
Tlua unfortunately has been lost; but he tells us 
htmself, that although conceived and determined 
upon when he was so young, it had yet ^^ been pretty 
fiuthflilly adhered to quite through to old age." 

Mr. Denham had only begun business for a few 
months when he died; and Franklin was once more 
left upon the world. He now engaged again with 
his old master Keimer, the printer, who had got a 
better house and plenty of new types, though he 
was still as ignorant of his business as he was at the 
time of Franklin's former connexion with him. 
While in this situation Franklin got acquainted with 
feeveral persons, like himself, fond of literary pur- 
i; and as the men never worked on Saturday, that 
B^eimer's selPappcHnfted Sabbath, he liadthe 
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whole day for reading.* He ako shewed his inge* 
nuitjr, and the fertihty of his resources <m varioiis 
occasions. They wanted some new types, iidiicfay 
there heing no letter-foundery in '^America, were 
only to be procured from England; but Franklin, 
having seen types cast in London, though he 
had paid no particular attention to the process, 
contnved a mould, made use of the letters they 
had as puncheons, struck the matrices in lead, and 
thus supplied, as he tells us, in a pretty tolerable 
way, aU deficiences. '^ I also," he adds, ^^ en- 
graved several things on occasion; made the ink; I 
was warehouseman; and, in short quite a /ac/o<ttm." 
He did not, however, remain long with Keimer, 
who . had engaged him only that he might have his 
other workmen taught through his means; and, 
accordingly, when this object was in some soil at- 
tained, contrived to pick a quarrel with him, wUch 
produced an immediate separation. He then entered 
into an agreement with one of his fellow-workmen, 
of the name of Meredith, whose friends were pos- 
sessed of money, to begin business in Philadelphia 
in company with him, the understanding being that 
Franklin's skill should be placed against the capital 
to be supplied by Meredith. While he and his 
friend, however, were secretly preparing to put their 
plan in execution, he was induced to return for a 
lew months to Keimer, on his earnest invitation, to 
enable him to perform a contract for the printing of 
some paper-money for the state of New Jersey, 
which required a variety of cuts and types that no- 
body else in the place could supply; and the two 
having gone together to Burlington to superintend 
this business, Franklin was fortunate enough, during 

* Keimer had pecaliar notions upon religions obserrances* 
and amongst other things fancied it a Chrstian daty to obsenrt 
the Sabbath on the last day of the week. 
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evening under the name of the Junto. AH the 
membere of this association exerted themselves itf 
procuring business for him; and one of them, 
named Sreinthal, obtained from the Quakers the 
printing of forty sheets of a history of that sect 
of religionists, then preparing at the expense of the 
body. " Upon these," says Franklin, " we worked 
exceedingly hard, for the price was low. It was a 
folio. I composed a sheet a day, and Meredith 
worked it off at press. It was often eleven at nigfai, 
and sometimes later, before I had finished my dis- 
tribution for the next day's work: for the little jobs 
sent in by our other friends, now and then, put » 
back. But so determined was I to continue dcnog 
a sheet a day of the folio, that one night, when^ 
having imposed my forms, I thought my day's 
work over, one of them by accident was broken, aod 
two pages (the half of the day's work) reduced to 
pUy I immediately distributed and composed it over 
again before I went to bed; and this industry, visible 
to our neighbours, began to give us character and 
credit." The consequence was that business, and 
even offers of credit, came to them from all handis. 

They soon found themselves in a condition to think 
of establishing a newspaper; but FrankHn having 
inadvertently mentioned this scheme to a person who 
came to him wanting employment, that individual 
carried the secret to their old master, Keimer, with 
whom he, as well as themselves, had formerly 
worked; and he immediately determined to antici- 
pate them by issuing proposals for a paper of his 
own. The maimer in which Franklin met and de- 
feated this treachery is exceedingly characteristic 
There was another paper published in the place, 
which had been in existence for some years; but it 
was altogether a wretched affair, and owed what 
success it had merely to the absence of all com- 
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otheri <^aine forward imaaked to tender thdr a»- 
gigtance, Franklin was enabled to accept of thii 
proposal: and thus, about the year 1729, when he 
was yet only in the twenty-fourth year of his age, he 
found himself, ailcr all his disappointments and vids- 
situdes, with nothing, indeed, to depend upon but 
his own skill and industry for gaining a Uvelihood, 
and for extricating himself from debt, but yet in one 
sense fairly establLslied in lite, and with at least a 
prospect of well-doing before him. 

Iiaving followed his course thus for with so 
minute an observance of the several steps by wlncfa 
he arrived at the point to which we have now 
brought him, we shall not attempt to pursue the re- 
mainder of his career with the same particularity. 
His subsequent efforts in the pursuit of fortune and 
independence were, as is well known, eminently boo- 
cessful; and we find in his whole history, even to its 
close, a display of the same spirit of intelligence and 
love of knowledge, and the same active, seltnienying, 
and intre))id virtues, which so greatly distinguished 
its commencement. The publication of a pamphlet, 
scx>n atter Meredith had left him, in recommenda- 
tion of a paper currency, a subject then much de- 
bated in the province, obtained him such popu- 
larity, that he was employed by the government in 
printing the nrites afler they had resolved upon issu- 
ing tliem. Other profitable business of the same 
kind succeeded. He then opened a stationer's shop, 
began gradually to pay off his debts, and soon afler 
married. By tliis time his old rival, Keimer, had 
gone to ruin; and he was (with the exception of 
an old man, who was rich, and did not care 
about business) the only printer in the place. We 
now find him taking a leading part as a citizen. 
He established a circulating library, the first ever 
known in America, which, although it commenced 
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with only filly subscribers, becarm* in rourM- nf uutf. 
a large and valiial>lc* rolJifrtifUj, tfi»- |iro|iri<dor» i>f 
which were cvt'iitually iriforjKirfjNd l.v tnyu] » iisifi«f 
While vet HI its iiiliincv, iiov\«\«r, it nihnttn. t\t 
founder facilities of iiiiprov«rm'ni of uin* i. in riifl 
not fail to avail hiiiisf-lf'. M'ttirif; sip;irt. u. u* tt-ln- 
us, an hour or two cverv 'J;iv for i-.tiifi\ w/i»'.i» vsia- 
the only ainuponuiit 1j«- jill'»w«-rl liirri-.« If In ', j;^' 
he first publislied his rcN-firat'-rl Aiiii:ina' i. unrii-r tiii 
name of Richard Stniuthn:. \in* whiMi v\;i; f .iu* 
monly known by thr* nam* ^.f T^'j'ir Wi* ri;ir'= : Aniu*. 

nack. He ('(Uitiuilfd thi.-. [iiil*it'.:i(i'ir, :irifiii;i|i'. i',t 
twentv-live v<-iirs. Tfw iirr.wr:^; ;iii' ;,i'ii'. :>ii];i rif i : 
scattered up and down in tli< fUiUnn* u*inr,t r: >i' j> 
were aiierwards thrown !o;»«jfnr m!', ;■ •.r»fifif.f:if.«l 
discourse under tli*- titU- of Tin n'tiij ft, tv,t,itl, u 
production which liiL- b'-forr I' *.'i « .\ti /i;,r\i 1\ |,'i|iii|jif 
that cwry on(^ of our jrwU r?- i p/oJiiinly fiuiiiliiii 
with it. 

We shall qiiotf, in his i»wn wordi-, Ifii- a' i.tinnt h« 
gives us c»f thf* nwaincr iit wijirh }jt- purMji.ti run-. 
branch of his studifs : — 

" L had l)f'jrnn,*" sfiys h' , ''in ITTj, u, nludy 
languages. I soin rnad*- nivM-lf m* nni'li sj fnii,>st.i-t 
of the French, as to b»- ;dil' to /* ufl tin- brioi-^ m 
that language with cjim . I th«n undcrr'^dl'. lin: 
Italian. An arcj'.jaintanr«-, who wut- alt.*, Uunnuy ii, 
used oflen to tcni]»t in«' to pljiv *ln:-.y wiih Umt. 
Finding this fo<»k uj» too nnwfi of ifi* linif J }iud to 
spare for study, I at l'-n*rtli i«f"«iM<J u, play uii)' 
more, unless (*ii thi- roufliti-m that th« v if -tor in 
even' game sh<iiild huvr- a ri;.>lit to impoM; a lunk, 
either of jiarts oi' thf ^ranimur to \n- '*ia \ty hc;arl, or 
in translations, kc, whif-h ta^U- th*- Aan^uishnd whm 
to perfcinn uj>*»n hou'.if b'fou.- «iijr n<.'\! inr^cfiiij^. 
As we played pretty etjuaJJy, we thuj? beat one aiAO- 
thcr into that language. J afterwards, with a little 
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pains-taking, acquired as much of the Spanish as to 
read their books also. I have akeady mentioned 
that I had had only one year's instruction in a Latin 
school, and that when very young, after which I 
neglected that language entirely. But when I had 
attained an acquaintance with the French, Italian, 
and Spanish, I was surprised to find, on looking 
over a Latin Testament, that I understood more 
of that language than I had imagined, which en- 
couraged me to apply myself again to the study of 
it ; and I met with the more success, as those pre- 
ceding languages had greatly smoothed my way." 

In 1736 he was chosen clerk of the General 
Assembly, and being soon after appointed deputy- 
postmaster for the State, he turned his thoughts 
to public affairs, beginning, however, as he says, 
with small matters. He first occupied himself 
in improving the city watch ; then suggested and 
promoted the establishment of a fire-insurance com- 
pany ; and afterwards exerted himself in organizii^ 
a philosophical society, an academy for the educa- 
tion of youth, and a militia for the defence of the 
province. In short, every part of the civil govern- 
ment, as he tells us, and almost at the same time, 
imposed some duty upon him. " The governor," 
he says, '^ put me into the commision of the peace ; 
the corporation of the city chose me one of the com- 
mon council, and soon afler alderman ; and the 
citizens at large elected jne a burgess to represent 
them in assembly. This latter station was the more 
agreeable to me, as I grew at length tired with 
sitting there to hear the debates, in which, as clerk, 
I could take no part, and which were oflen so un- 
interesting that I was induced to amuse myself with 
making magic squares or circles, or any thing to 
avoid weariness ; and I conceived my becoming a 
member would enlarge my power of doing good. 
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x>uld not, however, nmnnkbe that my axnbitimi 
not flattered bj all theae promncioniiy — it ci»- 
ly was : for conndering my low beginiunip, 
' were great things to me ; and they were i^ 
B pleasing as being so many spontaneaiu terti' 
ies of the public good opinion, and by m^ 
y unsolicited." 



Chapter XV. 

Account of Fraaklin^B Electrical IHicoTerim. 

It is time, however, that we should introduce this 
extraordinary man to our readers in a new character. 
A much more important part in civil afTairs than 
any he had yet acted was in reserve for him. He 
lived to attract to himself on the theatre of politics, 
the eyes, not of his own countrymen only, but of the 
whole civilized world ; and to be a principal agent 
in the production of events as mighty in themselves, 
and as pregnant with mighty consequences, as any 
belonging to modem history. But our immediate 
object is to exhibit a portrait of the diligent student, 
and of the acute and patient philosopher. We 
have now to speak of Franklin's famous electrical 
discoveries. Of these discoveries we cannot, of 
course, here attempt to give any thing more than 
a very general account. But we shall endeavour to 
make our statement as intelligible as possible, even 
to those to whom the subject is new ; referring them, 
for more particular information in regard to it, to 
the treatise on Electricity in the Library of Useful 
Knowledge, and the other works in which the prin- 
ciples of the science are formally expounded. 

The term electricity is derived from electron, the 
Greek name for amber, which was known, even in 
ancient times, to be capable of acquiring, by being 
rubbed, the curious property of attracting very light 
bodies, such as small bits of paper, when brought 
near to them. This virtue was thought to be pecu- 
liar to the substance in question, and one or two 
others, down to the close of the sixteenth century, 
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>i^hen our ingenious and philosophic countryman, 
William Crilbert, a physician of London, announced 
for the first time, in his Latin treatise on the mag- 
net, that it belonged equally to the diamond and 
many other precious stones; to glass, sulphur, seal- 
ing wax, roan, and a variety of other substances. 
It is from this period that we are to date the birth of 
the science of Electricity, which, however, continued 
in its infimcy for above a century, and could hardly, 
indeed, be said to consist of any thing more than a 
collection of unsystematized and ill understood facts, 
until it attracted the attention of Franklin. 

Among the facts, however, that had been dis- 
covered in this interval, the following; were the most 
important. In the first place, the list of the sub- 
stances capable of being excited by friction to a 
manifestation of electric virtue, was considerably ex- 
tended. It was also found that the lx>dics which 
bad been attracted by the excited substance were 
immediately after as forcibly repelled by it, and could 
not be again attracted until they had touched a third 
body. Other phenomena, too, besides those of at- 
traK^on and repulsion, wero found to take place 
when the body excited was one of snfTiciont magni- 
tude. If any other body, not capable of being ex- 
cited, such as the human hand or a rrxl oi^ irifrtal, 
was presented to it, a slight sound would he pro- 
duced, which, if the experiment wa.s pcrfonrif-'d in a 
dark room, would be accompanied with a momentary 
light. Laistly, it was discovered that the electric 
virtue might be imparted to bodies nr>t capable of 
being themselves excited; by making such a body, 
when insulated, that is to say separated from all 
other bodies of the same class by the intervention of 
one capable of excitation, act either as the rubber of 
the excited body, or as the drawer of a succession of 
mpmkB from it, in the manner that has just been 
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a subject quite new, to mc. t;i*ry •r<jija?Jy s'jr- 
ad pleased me. Sckjh afi'-r u>y f tru fo 
phia, our Library Qftmy-xuy f^'j. «/: ff/r/i 
ter CoilinRoii, F.R.S. fAlyw^,- . :*'t->f/* 
8 tube, with some a'-c^'W:.' ' • • * .-•■'•;' ifi 
such experiment-!. I »-?*::".■ -*./'' '■ * *»;/- 
• of repeating what I Wi-*, --" . • i',-?ri. 
much practi'.'c, a''f|iiir« '' ^"rr- ;« ^ ^' . j;^ 
Iff those al-fo wljjrh Ar :,if, -.:. '..'••■.•.' o: 
|;Tand, addins a nuui^^rr o?'rir. -a rs* - I -h/ 
actice, for mv houv'; wa^ 'y.vj;. ,% v ♦.., i',f 
le, with person? who '/^ziih *■» -> ' *',*■•*■. tt^-^ 
To divide a littler thi- i.'i'.'rr-,.'?*','./ hr.y/u^i 
ids, I causfrd a umuXft-.r 'A -.'::. rt' ♦ ,v - t'^ r^ 
I our gla^-hous':- wrrj wr,,',.'! v^i . iiftA^Ji^A 

BS^ so that wr- Jj^i'i aJ l';fj:r'» =-''.»rfa) p'.f- 

' The nr-wlv f]i-«':o^<:r*;d ?inO ' >,tfa/>f'>!/jarv 
na exhibit^-d bv th': \jf:\*l*'.T\ itiiX'A. *ff f:*/'jr*^: 
ly engajjod hir aTt^riitioii in jj'jr-'jjn;: th*?-!^: 
ig expcrirnf'ijtr;; and hi?? inr^ui-iti'.': luind 
ely set itself to work to find o«jf tn^r n,'a»*'>n 
trani^e effJ-'Ct"?. winch --rill a-«toiii.-lj«.'J and |i<;r 
le ablest jiliil'.-'fO|i}|irr« of KurojK:-. Out oi'his 
ons antse ihf i»i2«.'!ii':ii-; a-^'J Ijra'jtiliil theory 
rtion of the cle':tric infl'ienTo \\hich i-- known 
une; and which ha* '.-vr-r since b«ren received 
Teater numberof philo?^v.'her< a* ih'- U:«t. he- 
ic simple^ and \\v*rX c'lrujilete. deiiK^n^^ ration 
enomona, lliat ha-^ yH been given to the w<irld. 
Tranklin^s earliest inquiricji were* directed to 
I the sourct of tho electricity which friction 

eflect of at lea^n renderin<£ nianit<.'<!t in the 
Under, or other electric. The question was, 

this virtue wa^ created bv the friction in the 

m 

or onlv therebv communicated to it from 

idies. In order to determine this point, he 

to the ver}' simple experiment of endeavour- 
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described. It was said, in either of these cases, to be 
electrified; and it was found that if it was touched, 
or even closely approached, when in this state, by 
any other body, in like manner incapable of being 
excited by friction , a pretty loud report would take 
place, accompanied, if either body was susceptible of 
feeling, with a slight sensation of pain at the point 
of contact, and which would instantly restore the 
electrified body to its usual and natural condition. 

In consequence of its thus appearing that all those 
bodies, and only those, which could not be them- 
selves excited, might in this manner have electricity, 
as it were, transferred to them, they were designated 
conductors, as well as non^ekctncs ; Avhile all elec' 
tries, on the other hand, were also called non-cof»- 
ductors. It is proper, however, that the reader 
should be aware, that of the various substances in 
nature, none strictly speaking, belong exclusively to 
either of these classes; the truth being merely, that 
different bodies admit the passage of the electric 
influence with extremely different degrees of facility, 
and that those which transmit it readily are called 
conductors, — the metals, and fluid:s, and living ani- 
mals, particularly belonging to this class; Avhile such 
as resist' its passage, or permit it only with extreme 
reluctance, — among which are amber, sulphur, wax, 
glass, and silk, are described by tiie o|#poriite deno- 
mination. 

The beginning of the year 17 4G is memorable in 
the annals of electricity f()r the accidental discovery 
of the possibility of accumulating large quantities of 
the electric fluid, by means of what was called the 
Leyden jar, or phial. M. C uncus, of that city, hap- 
pened one day, while repeating some experiments 
which had been originally suggested by M. Von 
Kleist, Dean of the Cathedral in Camin, to hold in 
one hand a glass vessel, nearly full of water, into 
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which he had been sending a charge from an elec- 
trical machine, by means of a wire dipped into it, 
and communicating with tlie prime conductor, or 
insulated non-electric, exp«i%d in the manner wc have 
already mentioned to the action of the excited cylin- 
der. He was greatly surprised, upon applying his 
other hand to disengage tlie wire from the conductor, 
when he thought that the water had acquired as 
much electricity as the machine could give it, by 
receiving a sudden shock in his arms and breast, 
much more severe than anything of the kind he had 
previously encountered in the course of his experi- 
ments. The same thing, it was found, took place 
when the glass was covered, both within and without, 
with any other conductors than the water and the 
human hand, which had been used in this instance ; 
as, for example, when it was coated on both sides 
with tin foil, in such a manner, however, that the two 
coatings were completely separated from each other, 
by a space around the lip of the vessel being left 
uncovered. Whenever a communication was formed 
hj the interposition of a conducting medium between 
the inside and outside coating, an instant and loud 
explosion took place, accon)panied witti a flash of 
light, and the sensation of a sharp blow, if the con- 
ductor employed was any port of the tmman l)ody. 

The first announcement of tlie wonders of the 
Ley den phial excited the curiosity of all Europe. 
The accounts given of the electric shock by those 
who first experienced it are perfectly ludicrous, and 
well illustrate how strangely the imagination is acted 
upon by surprise and terror, when novel or unex- 
pected results suddenly come upon it.* 

From the original accounts as Dr. Priestly ob- 
serves, could we not have repeated the expenment, 



* See PrieHley '■ History of Electricity, vel. i., or the Trea- 
tue on Electricity in the Library of Useful Knowledge. 
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we Bhould have formed a very different idea of the 
electric shock to what really is, even when given 
in greater strength than it could have been by those 
early experimenters. It was this experiment, however, 
that first made electricity a subject of general curi- 
osity. Every body was eager, notwithstanding the 
alarming reports that were spread of it, to feel the 
new sensation; and in the same year in which the 
experiment was first made at Ley den, numbers of 
persons in almost every country in £urope, obtained 
a livelihood by going about and shewing it. 

The particulars, then, that we have enumerated 
may be said to have constituted the whole of the sci- 
ence of Electricity in the shape in which it first pre- 
sented itself to the notice of Dr. Franklin. In the 
way in which we have stated them, they are little 
more, the reader will observe, than a mass of seem- 
ingly unconnected facts, having, at first sight, no 
semblance whatever of being tlie results of a common 
principle, or of being reducible to any general and 
comprehensive system. It is true tliat a theory, that 
of M. Dufay, Iiad been formed before this time to 
account for many of them, and sJso for others that 
we have not mentioned: but it does not appear that 
Franklin ever heard of it until he had formed his 
own, which is, at all events, entirely different; so 
that it is unnecessary for us to take it at all into 
account. We shall form a fair estimate of the amount 
and merits of Franklin's discoveries, by considering 
the facts we liave mentioned as really constituting 
the science in the state in which he found it. 

It was in the year 1746, as he tells us himself in 
the narrative of his life, that, being at Boston, he met 
with a Dr. Spence, who had lately arrived from Scot- 
land, and who shewed him some electrical experi- 
ments. They were imperfectly performed as the 
doctor was not very expert; " but being,'' says Frank- 



lin, '' on a subject quite new. to me. t}iev equally sur- 
^dsed and pleased me. Si>jii att'-r my rnurii Vj 
Philadelphia, our Library C*»mjj:iiiy i •''■'. i\»rd jKiiii 
Mr. Peter Collinwui, F.R.S. ul' JvriH..i:i. :i jirejM ul 
of a glass tube, with s*f)me a'-cnmit •■iiin- 'i-j.- ii' it in 
making such exjMjririK'iit-s. 1 critir'rly -li/* *] !•»»■ €»j>- 
portunity of repeat in jr what I lia«i ??* mi :\\ \i '<i'.'n: 
and, by much practi'M.*, a'-quin*! an ai n Ji'iin* «^ in 
performing those also which wv hud i-m ar-f.-ou/ii *A' 
from England, adding a nuuiher ot'iK.w (jw:^. J t^ay 
much practice, fur my huusc was continually full lor 
some time, with persons who canu^ to s<m' th^^'»l.' n^i-w 
wonders. To divide a little this iiicuinliruncc ainoiij; 
my friends, I caused a number of siinilur tuhcs to be 
blown in our glass-housi.'. with which they 1 urn itched 
themselves, so that we had at len;/th s4*veral )>«.'r- 
fbnners." The newly discovered and (.-xtraordinary 
phenomena exhibited i)y the Leyden phial, of courw; 
very early engaged hip^ attention in piirsuin<; th<'t><; 
intmsting ex]>eriment.s; and his inquisitive nihid 
immediately set itself to work to fnid out the reaKon 
of such strange eflccts, wliich still astonished and per 
plexed the ablest philosophers of Kuro]H*. Out of hiM 
speculations arose the in<renions »iid beautilnl theory 
of the action of the electric influc?nr:e which is knrjwn 
by his name; and which has ever sinct* been n:ecived 
by the greater number of philosophers as tli<' liest, he- 
cause the simplest and most cornpl<.*te, denifiiistration 
of the phenomena, that has yet Iwien given to tin.' world. 
Dr. Frankhn's earliest inqniritrs wen/ ilirected to 
ascertain the source of tlir; electricity which iri<:tion 
had the eflect of at least rendering manifest in the 
glass cylinder, or oIImt electric, i'he question wan, 
whether this virtue was created by the friction in the 
electric, or only thereby ojrnmunicated to it from 
other bodies. In order to determine this point, he 
resorted to the very simple experiment of endeavour- 
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ing to electrify liimself; that is to say, having inaii' 
lated himself, and excited the cylinder by rubbiiig it 
with his hand, lie then drew off its electricity from it 
in the usual manner into his own body. But he 
found that he was not thereby electrified at all, as he 
would have been by doing the same thing, had the 
friction been applied by another person. No spaik 
could be obtained from him, after the operation, by the 
presentment of a conductor; nor did he exhibit on such 
bodies as were brought near him any of the other 
usual evidences of being charged with electricity. 

If the electricity had been created in the electric bj 
the friction, it was impossible to conceive why the 
person who drew it off should not have been electii- 
fied in this case, just as he would have been had 
another person acted as the rubber. The result evi- 
dently indicated that the friction had effected a change 
upon the person who had performed that operation, 
as weU as upon the cylinder, since it had rendered 
him incapable of being electrified by a process by 
which, in other circumstances, he would have been 
so. It was plain, in short, that the electricity had 
passed, in the first instance, out of his body into the 
cylinder; which, fhcrefbre, in communicating it to him 
in the second instance, only gave him back what it 
had received, and, instead of electrifying him, merely 
restored him to his usual state — ^to that in which he 
had been before the experiment was begun. 

This accordingly was the conclusion to which 
Franklin came; but, to confirm it, he next insulated 
two individuals, one of whom he made to rub the 
cylinder, wliilo the other drew the electricity from it. 
In this case, it was not the latter merely that was 
affected; both were electrified. The one had given 
out as much electricity to the cylinder in rubbing it, 
as the other had drawn from it. To prove this still 
farther, he made them touch one another, when both 
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Bvere instantly restored to their usual state, the redun- 
dant electricity thrown ofTby the one exactly making 
up the deliciency of the other. The spark produced 
Dy their contact was also, as was to iuivc boon ex- 
pected, greater than that which took place when 
either of them was touched by any third [lorson who 
lad not been electritied. 

Proceeding upon the inferences which th(»se results 
seemed so evidently to indicate, Franklin constructed 
iie general outlines of his theory. Kvory body in 
nature he considered to have its natural (juantity of 
electricity, which may, however, be eitiier diminished, 
Dy part of it being given out to anotiier Ixnly, as that 
of the rubber, in the operation of the electrical ma- 
chine, is given out to the cylinder; or increased, as 
when the body is made to receive the electricity from 
the cylinder. In the one case he regarded the body 
88 negatively^ in the other as posi/i iv7)/, electritied. In 
the one case it had less, in the other more, than its 
natural quantity of electricity; in either, theretbre, 
supposing it to be composed of electricity and com- 
mon matter, the usual equilibrium or balance between 
its two constituent ingredients was, for the time, 
upset or destroyed. 

But how sliould this produce the diflcrent efleots 
which are observed to result from the action of elec* 
trified bodies ? How is the mere circumstance of the 
overthrow of the customary equilibrium, between the 
electricity and the matter of a body, to be made to 
account tor its attraction and repulsion of other bodies, 
sod for the extraordinary phenomena presented by 
the Leyden phial } The Franklinian theory answers 
these questions with ffreat ease and completeness. 

Hie fundamental law of the electric fluid, accord- 
ing to this theory, is that its particles attract matter, 
and repel one another. To this we must add a simi- 
lar law with regard to the particles of matter, namely 
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that they repel euch other, as well as attract 
city. This latter consideration was somewhat nmfi* 
countahlv overlooked hv Franklin: but was afterwirai 
intrudiK'ud hy 31 r. JEpiims, of Petersburg, and QV 
celebrated countryman, the late Mr. Cavendish, in tbdr 
mure elaborate expositions ot'his theory of the elec- 
trical action, ix't us now apply tiiese two nmfll 
principles to the explanation of tlie facts we Im 
already mentioned. 

In the tirst place, when two bodies are in dMjR '. 
ordinary or natural state, the quantity of matter m. 
an exact balance lor the quantity of electridtr ft 
each, and there is accordingly no tendency of wl. 
fluid to escape; no spark will take place betirH|t 
two such bodies when they are brought into 
tact. Nor will they either attract or repel 
otlier, because the attractive and repulsive final 
operating between them arc exactly balanced, the t|io 
attractions of the electricity in the first for the mfltt^ 
in the second, and of the electricity in the second V 
the matter in the first, being opposed by the two rt- 
pulsions of the electricity ui the first for the electridtf 
in the second, and of the matter in the first fi)r uB 
matter in the second. They, therefore, produce M 
effect upon each other whatever. 

But let us next suppose that one of the bodies ■ 
an electric which has been excited in the usual way If 
friction, a stick of wax, or a glass cylinder, for e»- 
amplc, which has been rubbed \iith the hand, ev Ikjl 
piece of dry silk. In this case, the body in questki. ^ 
has received an addition to its natural quanti^ o( , 
electricity, which addition, accordingly, it will laaAj 
readily part with whenever it is brought into contact 
with a conductor. But this is not ail. Let us see ' 
how it will act, according to the law that has been j 
stated, upon the other body, which we shall suppOliB 
to l:c in its natural state, when they are brought nes 
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thrsG two g«ncra] conductora iolo conladoi 
municniion, in order ro dv^orgff the whole m_ 
lai'i'tn at nace. Tliis contrivance he ixnUedan.j 
Iruiil BaUery. 

The general sketch we Iwve tlius given 1 
tile ruadttr in possessioD, nt lea«t, of the great n 
nf the Fruikliriifui theory of elecim-tfy, undftoll 
one of the most beauliful generalisations to be I 
in tho whole coni|>nBH of BcJancc. By the aid of 
W<! irmy cult b »ingl<^ principle, wnce (hit ) 
regard to the electric JluiU utul ooranion inaU«r ii 
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now, howevqr, tnro to a very brilUani i 
this illuMtiiuua pbilooopber, the reality of w 
not ricpoud upon iho truth or fulschoitd of auf D 

Franklin was by no monns Ihe first. W^ 
wll'ini tlie idea had suggested itself of |Oi 
between electricity and lightning. Not f 
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I cniuieijiinncc uC tfait (ljni)aiD«uliil prmcijJD 

P theory, nrcoriluij! to wliicli tho rdpiilsreii li 

' the panick'i nf nkctricitf Inwunls iMch (Mhi 

I siijuuig itiu lliiiil lo rct.iri-, in eTorr ciwe, I 

uit«riM' If (ho »ur&c« iif bcnlicit^ lirnv* U willtfl 
cial force toworda pojnu ttiiil ollii>r pnunbcni 
tbu9 iBvoure ite cecapo tlirouflh muii oulloWt i 
on U'lo oihcr lnuid, the mnro ooiiccMrotcd Mtg 
whtdi Uio mnlU'r of a ptiintcd bo«i», m < 
wMi that (if It btuni one, rucrtt uprni ibe t 
l<i wliidi it IN pniMntud, brlilgn il iJiiWii inln 
cfamuiol ill a dcDRra: Mrfam. In pii*>:i- ^'.i. 
ever, of Ihn BluA, wb find hitli CutirJii'luis; il 
w-o have Djouljoued as loUfwar — " Tlif ■■!■ < 
is nttrncled by poi»l<i, We do uot hujtv 
L tlii» Droperty be in iiphliiirift; but uioee tlioy i 

r in nil the purcirulttK m \\\tu:h wi? mn sIrcHdy c 

pore them, it is nut iniprctinlile tlint t' 
likewise in this, l.el lliu exportniunt be n 
• FiJl of tbie idea, it was jet wumtt liim 

^ found wbat iw. cjmkoIvccI a tavuunble ii 

trying it* trutifa in the way he inedituti ■ 
was about to hi: emclcd in Phiinddfili 
ihuugbt would afTurd liim fiicibUit^ l^.r 
menl; but his alleuii<iii haviitu; boon on. 
by a kilo which u boy was 3yiii)i;, il -' 
1 ciirrcd lo him ihnt here was a uicUKiil 

L Jjie dunds prufrmblp ti:- any nlhiT. A'- 

I imtnedialeJy touk n lar^ dJIh hnndlt' 
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' it overlwo crw* »tiok«, (bmwd in Ihii 
^er nix aoiplc nptiaraiua d-r diawuifi du^m Om 
toing ttntn itN cinud, Sflon dAkt, twciint; a (hun- 
■atonti tifiproucJuDtf, he tofili a wulV iolo a Itcld in 
Detjililuiurbood ol the vity, in whirb llwirr h-dii a 
d^ cuouuiuiicatiiijt hu iuictiliocui, li'kwi-vcr, U> do 
but bis Hou, wbom h« tuuk n iiii Itisi, tn ohm 
in rnieiiig Iho kit«: llii«« was m Jiim-, 17^. 
Iihe kite tiMtia miard, Ito fiwlroi-i] u key ta the 
■r ftXtremit}' nl thi^ lirnippii fitring, nmi Elinn inau- 
la it k'v aUackiai^ it ta tt pntit l>y niitaui of ulk, 
Mued liiuteuir uiiavr tbc «1id<}, and wniltnl Ibo 
ut: For wiine tiuto no tuKtut oC elcirthiHtr "p* 
Mil. A cloud, a^jiaicotiy cbar^d with lietilninfr, 
II even pa?6'?d over them without prmluoiitf wiy 
SL At Irngtb^- hon^Trr, Jiint na Fianktin w«s 
jiaiing to ilmpflir, he filist^rvei] •oma Wan itireads 
Ifeos hvnipL'u hiring rinu nod etam\ vrttiA, eauctly u 
1^ Inul bi't'ii rt)|ieUMl fram ftai:h olltcr l>y Iwtue 
^cd widi (■[«(■< ri^ity. Ho iniciuiliiitrl? (tn^xpirivd 
jUiucMi^ In 111!) key, tuul, In lii« incXfinawiltlR 
tAAf itevi from it (Iiik wt^U-kiinwii vicctriciil npnrk. 
i«uil thnt tu>- cmotinn wan »i grunt at ihii uim- 
pin of a disr.nvcry nliiuJi n-tui tn mnlto him namn 
{joltal, Uml it<! bvavMl a dM-p iiii^t^ anil t'llt lliat 
JxMld thai nionteut have wjliitiflly died. A> ibe 
riuCreneed, tlie cord hccaino a bctltir oondurtor, 
•^tb k(>y gnve fiiit it* clf«tri<;ily cnpif.iisiy. Had 
■llop l>ciMt tlinmughly wet, tlio bdld r-xprrimpnfrr 
P^an ho. wax oonCentcd lo dn, have guiid tor lii* 
jMry with hiti life. 

|[^ iiKtiru'ards brauiu;lil down II145 fiptUtiinfi into 
, by means of an inDulati-d tiaa r'td, and 
1 n-illi it, at hiit liaMiui-. all ibo «xi)enoiinit> 
il hi! iicribmied uiih electricity. But hotdU 
"1 uclivo and pmctical Bund ir~ 




uuv;nj 111 ii«>iiiiiii^ iiiv.'iip lijchi u.iiti«^iiiii^ \.\j l»a\^ 

a pointed iiiotallic rml, rising liiglier than 8 
of it, and cnnnnunicating at the lower end ^ 
ground. This rod the lightning is sure t 
upon in prclerence t<» any part of the build 
which means it is conducted to the earth, a 
vented from doing any injury. There was a 
strong tendency in Franklin's ]>hilosophy t 
practical a|)i)lications. The lightmng-rod was 
bly the result of some of the amusing expc 
with which Franklin was, at the commence: 
his electrical investigations, accustomed to 
his own leisure, and afford pleasure to his 
In one of his letters to ]Mr. Collinson, d 
early as 1748, we find him expressing bin 
the following strain, in reference to his el 
experiments: — " Chagrined a little that w< 
hitherto been able to produce nothing in tt 
of use to mankind, and the hot weather 
on, when electrical experiments are not so 
able, it is proposed to put an end to them ; 
season somewhat humorously, in a party o 
sure on the banks of SkuylLiU. Spirits 
same time are to be fired by a spark sent frc 
to side through the river, without any othc 
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|f, fVvnft, oad Germum^, ur 1 

4rf frinn^hrn, tuidvr ll>e dod^rp: of | 

iUelnciI bMrrj." 
Uin's rJrriHcAl duoKfiin-* dkd mjI, mi Am 
■niutieeuiml, altnci mich mKdibjb ib Ea(- 
Wl, indued, lie laui tbe mnrtifictficfl oT katv 

1 hiH iiDpn m liK MialantT of iipmmag M 
hy, idiru n-ad by a frinicl U. tLc ft>f«( 

, kail imtn oul^ Ijiuxttoi M l>« ibM I ^ 

Ut Fninor, iMfwpnT, rbr «» 
nbli^Ksl in Ijntutm iif Fih upa 

r .<-b ttnmk MiA K. tltafhcj 
.. Mul pruciDit at t'OM. 
'natrtaU Earopc. aad 

- iiiJt^ modem Uji«<i»i7>-- 
J, aa luJi -j_i r.nr in Lolin. TV- ' 
1 in it wv uf (int ivii-jHly ofipr,«i ' 
AbWi ?itiDet, »(ui b«i ocw i.C , 
•^flm], Sa Krafikfin icUs ue, ctnikt ;,.. — . 
ifaat such n wiKk nine bnm AnH-rv^t. 
Ittnel tMir bren lahncalpil hj lw( • 
jni" Alib6 *«• Mcnln^l;, Iio«"im 
H piUttxnna. and knd U> wv knipclf tlM 
itIU la EoElAnd, ion, ibe Fmnilibisn k 
fradndli' bi^Kiuk tu b« nmrt tpJuea at; i 
ivn Iho Koy>I SxiiKy wm indureil U> r« 
Milrraltnn of the pnrrv tJuit bn>] Ann 
|(l In iht-Bi. One ol thvir ny^nfr"- <->rtt)<<] 

T^adinx lo ilictii aa 

-< '^'1," >ajr« Frwikbi^ 

Ho- the *ii^ vi(b 

: in*. Withuul iny 

!''r ihaC boogiir, ttwj 

iKt u whA-'i', luM v'-n-d lh>t 1 riioulil t)« 

|llbe custiuiuiy po^mKou, wtnch wouU lurn 
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pMUDd. This rod ilic luiijuuiji u »iUB 
umi in pfH'Mnxui lo uiv nait nl' (be tad 
wWb turjuid il a rjtadtirtri U> tlw; rofth, 
vcUed rriuu doiri]* ant injury. Tlierc waf. 
ftrnug irnflnw:}' in timi^liii's |4iilasH{ih 
unM^iial npnliratHNM. 11h' ItulOiNiw-fiid 
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early m l" t;\ ■■'•• rtmJ iiini 
Uk fbUowing t<nuD, in rifrrrnr" to his 
vipctimrnlst — " (!hBgrit"~<l n liBlc thai 
killiUTln ti««-n ulile (n produi't- aatlun^ m 
or aw IQ lunniRDd, au^ ibe hut kfwIht ti 
(ID, whim rh'drktnl c^xiirriirx iiu nnr U'^t m ; 
nbJi!!, it i> pn»i<«al tq poi bu rod vt ibi_-iti In 
•cftaon wtDcvDDt bntnatnailT, tn m nanr itT 
euro OD the banlw uf SlTi^kill. Spin)* a 
•otne liiiM 8J« lo bo (imi bt « spwk ■cat frifti 
lo ddn lliTOUgh Ui« ri»rr, wtlboul an/ oibAr 
Aariat than thn wratrr — an rsprnRMmi which WW 
UiUU Mtcr ncrinriDnl tn tlin nnuxciw 
A turitPY w III be killnl ftir lEinnrf b 
tIrrJriral thetit, uud ttuHlrd b}- (b(> < 
' "jtv n ftru l{iuitl>^ by tlin tieHn^td t 
ImuiHIm tif nil liie faraooii rlectrioaus Id J 
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\ nwflu, nsd Gtrman^, urn to lie i 
,d b}U«j}en, untirr ihn diKclturgL' uf guid 
k eleetricnl ialtrry" 

' " ' i^leclricul iUKcavtrka did not, oti llieiir 

-i-im'nl, allracl much atteutioo in Kfifi- 

..i>tt; tind, iiiJet'd, be liad tlie mortification of Iram- 

1^ Ihut iih paper on the sunihrity of liclilni»g (i> 

''dc«tiidty, when rctwj by b friend to Uie Koyal 

'Sa>C*cly, hud hfitrn nnly utugluid ut by >l>i>t Icsmeo 

jbotly- li rMuim.', bon-RVcr, tlio accuimt that haj' 

Vni jiiiiF iii'I in l^'Uilon of Ilia pjipcriracotfl, lotto- 

< ilit'liaudsurthe cnleuraled nutiimliirt.^ 

--i-i 30 niuch BiTuck wilh it, thnt tic lt«^ 

11 ■> Prcnc.il, and prfnloJ Bt Pari*, Tliii 

liiilr-'ly known In till Kumpt'; and vor- 

vunoiis nllwr lomlern laiiguoges soon 

inl. a* wtU lu une b Latin. Tlii^ thconf pro- 

was al firat violently opposed in France 

bbe Abb<) ^'dlel, who hail onu of iik own to 

iiiii, as FrEtnklin tuUs us, could not at firel 

lai fueh a wntU fame from Aincricn; but 

ill niu^ have been Gibriialetl by his cucnuM at 

'i'lii AlibC was eventually, bowever, dcxcrted 

^nll b"i» paniitan*, and lived to bcc himaelf tbe ]iul 

F^t» «":'- ill England , too, the Fraiiklinian fxpe- 

ftliJiT-. j(i;ntnally began (o be more spoken of; and, 

ilii' RoyHl Society was induced to rcBuma 

iin df llio papers (hat had Ibrmrr^ 

ili.in. One ol'tlieir members vi-ritict" 

inrimenl of bringing down tigli 

•I-'; and upon liis vending to tliw 

- ^icccsB, " llicy soon," Bays riwddiii, 

"•r« than tuncnds for the Kli)i;Iil wilh, 

■ uiA bcfiiru trcatod mi-. Wilhout mf^ 

,iiiy applicarion lor that honour, they 

iii>-iu)ieri nnd vuk-d tEiat I ebould b« 

ij^tomary paym«iil9, which would hw 
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arnriuntod to iwcnty-fivf; j;iiinoas; and evci 
have <»iv«'n iii<; tln-ir Transactions gratis. Th 
pn'Sfiiteil ni<» with tin* orold im^dai of Sir ( 
Co|»h'y, tor th<' year ITO.i, the delivery of whi 
arcdnipaiiicd with a very handsome speech 
IVesidc'ht, I-ord Macch'slield, wherein 1 was 
honoured." Snni<; years afterwards, when he 
this country with his son, the University 
Andrews conferred upon him the degree of 
of Ijiws; and its example* was followed hy th 
versiti<s of Kdinhur^h and Oxford. He WJ 
clf.*cted a memher of nianv of the learned » 
throughout Kinojx;. 

No pliilosoj>her of the ag<* now stood on a f 
cniinenc*; than this extraonlinary man, who h 
ginally heen one* ot the; most ohscurc of the 
and had raised himself to all this distinction 
without the aid of any education hut such as 
given himself Who will say, after reading hii 
tliJit anv thinir more is ne.'cessarv for the att£ 

• • • • 

fA' knowleelge*, than the dete-rmination to attai 
that the-re- i-; any eifiie-r eih>tacle; to even the 
de.'gre'e; of intfllcef uid aeiv<'mce*me.>nt whiedi may 
ove're:ome, e.'\fe'j>t a man's e>wn listlessness o 
leuce*? 'I'lie; seeTe-t of this niJUl's succe-ss in tl 
tiv<iti(«n eif his me-nfal jioweM's was, that he \v 
awake* and aetive; in that Imsiness; that he; i 
no ei))pe)iiunity e.»f Uirwarelinjr it to c*scapc liin 
prove.el; that, howe^veT poeir, he loimd at lefts 
pence, were; it even l>y eliminishing his scanty 
to pay for the loan f»f the; hoeiks he could nc 
that, howe've-r harel-wrou^ht, he iJnnid a few h 
the week, were it hy sitting uj) half the nig 
teiijinjr all the dav to reael and studv them, 
may not have* his eiriuinal ])owe;js of mind; 
inelustry, his pe^rse-veirance, his self-ce>mmand, 
the imitatiejn of all: and tlwugh few may lo 
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b care (oKiine of aolueving 6Movr.rir.t likv 
/ (tet>v<t tinlii liitlTUCtiuD Qttil coi-riurugt!- 
jt-frein hia 8xaiu|iIo. Tlio; whti Bmj> imvcr iivct- 
> lint light. DMT at Il'qsI follow its |iidli, tuul gujda 
f f}inli4c|)N tiy tl« illumiiiMioii. 
Fere wc to pumiin iIk; rvinain<lL'r i)r TninlUia'* 
fty, we i>li(>ulil Tuid lUv lUinc nf itit- jiutriui T^ing 
< 'tbal of the philusoplier, iu castii>)[ a e{il«nd(iur 
•ati (hhI lh<^ oiij^iiaUy \KMr and imkiiown tradca- 
i stui^K betoK kingd. ttssociatinji; ns aD etjual 
ij Uw lUOcA MTDDont fiUMnemcn of Kis liiur, and 
Mtng idnng witli tlimn tliri ws aod trcntics of 
Vy nutionit^ 1T)icn (tin «liugglo oi' Atnoricoa 
|MndtitcKi ouuimburuil, bo wa« <i)Ul os imibaMiiiJor 
Iftltc Unittil Sliitcs tu lUc CouTi uf FtuiK-o, ivliura 
Ismh brouulu abuiit tui iklliancit tiiMwiiuu tlio Iwn 
Mn wliicTi prodiicrd iin initnudiotr wiu brlwriio 
WtBrvndJi^iigliUul, In 17U3, he Meoei) im ilio 

P9 l^niti^d SUiles thi? treaty ol' fnyuce villi 
rbjob wcognixed their ixidiipoiMlcncc. Two 
hv njlumedto Ills aalivo couotrj, whero 
eired ivitb acdoination by hn K'^'^^"! "^ 
felluw-ciiuciu, and iminrdialrly elected 
got of Uw SupranD Eu-ciitiTc Coiinci). He 
bjif rvoniliit nnd hrinoutnldn lift? on tJio 1?ib of 
nSO, in Umi vigbty-tiDb year of hia acc-* 

''" ' ' KiioD iifFrwililiii ■ «iipia4 

ra ■plamU Ihiia 
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Chapter XVI. 

Devotion to KiKiwIciIge in extreme poverty. Erasmus : 
tScliiK'trcr ; IliiHiiiiiCT : MiiriCiiliih: I'osU'll'iii; Ciotulio: Adrj 
I'erricr; C'lau-ic I.uriHiiif; Salviilur Ku«h } Maniiontel ; 
L.-crtiisif : Dr. Jfiii.'^nii -. Dr. I'nrr: SpHmiulctlo ; Lc Jay } 
lln\li^: T>iiir: \Villi:uu I)hv>. — In cvile niid iiiiprisonmei] 
l{i>cl)iiiii« : liii(-ii:iiriii : Tiibmi ; Sinait : Maggi ; Lo 't 
I.ott'i./jiii : PrxiiiM*; Mrf!:inK' Uulaud ; Raleigh; Lady Jblo 
Jauivii 1. ul tSi'utl.iiul) : LuveluLu. 

Is attoinptiiiir to illustrate such a subject f 
triuniplis oi' the Lf)ve of Knowledge, and to se 
the exceeding niiglit of that ])assion, the deligl: 
which the intUdgence of it is fraught, and tl 
stacles of ail .sorts in the way of its grati£ 
which it has so olten overcome, the materials 
present themselves are so abundant and so vi 
that the chief diilicultv hi ushif^ them is wh 
choose. I'iie examples we have already citec 
be considered sullicient to shew how perfectly 
ticable it is to unite the pursuit of literatun 
that of any description ol* business or profei 
occupation. We shall now, therefore, proceed to 
some aspirants after knowledge, who have had 
diillcuhies to struggle with than those arisiii; 
either the seducing excitements or engrossing 
and toils of active life. 

Anecdotes illustrating the devotion with 
knowledge has been pursued under the press 
severe? jienury, or other liirms of worldly inisfi: 
are evidences, not of uny calamities to which 
turc has a peculiar tendency to expose its vo 
but rather of the power with which it arms tl 
conquer and rise superior to calamities. Sti 
and authors, and men of genius, have had theii 
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Jt;»i iiir. n i:^!ii or knowlepoe. 

w:k so |nM.r wht-n Ii»* «iit<n;*l tho iiniversit; 
H;ill«-. tliat \i>r tli» ill*! >i\ II unit lis nt'l lis attend 
hi-! \\li..!i- I •.;«! in:j:iiri- i!ii| ni.t « \c«M'cl a lew 
|iriiri- :i t\;\\ : a h'tli- !-r« jmI, ainl a it:\v vcjret 
lHiili«l ill wati r. \\i if lii-^ (Uily lixxl ; and, alth 
flu- wiiiti T uas a virv ri«£«ir«.us one, no fire 
wiiiiH fl lii-* r}iiiiiii«v. \ f*. all this he horo cheer 
r4,\\uuiii£ \hv njijM.rtniiitv h<- fiijoyfd of pursiiin 
.-iii'li* < a*- nn»n- than a roinisf-nsation lor it all. 
h« r«ii*iii. iin'« MJ. ha^ iHv*r hifii unconinion ai 
(iM'iiiaii S'hril;u«<. We havf already mentioned 
cn>*< ot* HtviK- and \Vin»kehiian. The lattcf 
rnrdinir to a j.-nHtire iH.t luiusual among 
snahiifs in tliat rynntry. wps wont, while atte 
th'' <rr;ininiar srlM.nl. \(, sii|i])r>rt himself chief 
siiiiiiiiir at ninljt thn uuli the streets ; and nf*t 
s<lt' csniv, Init, hi a ^rr^at mr asiire, his father 
IJiit Wiii<k<lniairs exjH necs were always on the 
hiiinhhsf srale. K\en wlini his lond(?st wishes 
;it Inst crowiwd hy an o|)portnnity haviiirr hf-en af 
hiin of vi>iiin:r K"nn', he considered hiinsc'lf ii 
.-<->i«»n of an ainr.h* revenue in the pension of? 
dn d rn»v.n<, which he was alh'Wcd, hv his 
ratli<-r Ikaiirli, in additinn to his hoard, whi 
liad Wit'. Tin* icariK-d thcolocrian, IIk.miy 
i.iNor.ii, nj «• nf the di.-fiiitinished nam* s oft 
t!-!'ii!ati<in, had in likr> ni.ii.ncr sii})ported him: 
>«'ho«»l \'.tr several vcars hv his tahnts as a 
nni^iciaii. His rciiiicinpniary and iMlow-lal 
in the same eau<c', Woi.n.wc; IMix ri.r^, hat 
iiien«-ed his ejin-cr as a seholar hi a similar m 
havinii ji.r some time Hin^ hallads thrcniir 
eiiiiutrv, .'ind h( liii-ed Ins wav from door to dr. 
ord» r to obtain a piltanre wherewith to put 1 
to selin<.| ; he was at length eharitahlv receive 
a ennvi nt of IJMiedielhie monks, who, ffreatly 
dejiuijf, i.ii; nd to e*iiicale him, and adniit I 




MUSCULVS. POfcTELLUS. :i».'7 

er. Musculus was afterwards, oa einbrar/iug 
» of the Lutherans, rtduved to siuch dl^^r».•!^^, 

M*a3 ohUged to seud jiis wife to Mrrvi«;».-, 
lind hiiaself apprentice to a weaver of Sira*- 
lo no sooner discovered h\< lieretical oi»iiiiu!is 

turned him out of d.»or!f. He had thj'u wj 
source hut to t>:v^r ]iv.n<'':li' ti;? ii e'»iii!tj-.i|] 

to assist in r'-;>u:rl:ij !?«'.• :'»r.i::';i.ii»'i.- '.»!" 

Yet even in thi-? si'.'.iii!: *?i :i'.- e:r!;»l'\« d 

loment lie f-mld s:iu:«.' i:j >.'.4'.:y : ti!i'.: ii;»;ii«.f.l 

in parlicuhir, with :- • u,'^■■:\k u'd »!.r »•.' i.'.«. 

Ian;ruair<-, tiuit ]j: iiIu'.-j cI 'r.i:!j.^«il' t. \«;iM«i!.'v 
it tlie hc-ud ol* the M.ir.lur.- hv wlijin tnai 
)f learnin:! wa* cihivat^d iti iii? time. 
icr ^reat <»rieiiui!i<l oi' that a;ie. and in 
).sj)Cels one ol" tlic in..»st e.\tra--«rdinary eharac- 
anv aire, Wilt.ia.m 1^^stelli.>. was, whi-n 
a b<»v, > » luid oi' readin;r. tliat h<' wunld 
: is re!at<(!, while enga;^ed witli liis btjok, 

take his meals. llavinj^T }s<'t out li«»ni iiis 
■illairc in \<innaiidv un tlie road to J*aris, in 
'Ctation ol' jindin;^ njeans to pursue his studies 
capita!, lie wa- attacked, in the cour-sr of his 
, ])V r«>l>hc r-, wlm t'»ok li».»nj him all tlic Jiffle 
in the world, and used him hi sides so burba- 
that his vexation, and the wound.^ in' had 
1, together <ihlig<.*d him to take relii;:*.' in an 
, where he lav lor two vears hdiin ]]'\> health 
■tored. On his recoverv. he b<nt liis Mi ps 
ore towards J*aris ; hiin;j: at the timi.*, Iiow- 
i such a state of di'slitution, that he had no 

obtaining! wherewithal to huv himself a 
ccept In* ollerinjr his services a*< a reaper lo 

1 cuttinjr down the crop which then liajipeiied 
ady for tin* Mckli*. J laving arrived at J^aris, 
ight liiinself Ibrtunate in being received 
>inestic into the College of St. Barbc, not 



THf rva»uiT nr bmuwlcpcb. 



tlnulMiDg lliri • 




Uw> urln>Ja™ nj' hi" iiiiin, hciM "inrt^^ ,^ 
' fiir liu luiiiu Ini^i^ ligtii nT lUuuuil. J 
1 Iwittun^.i, u(~ wliK'ii there wiut KWoJjr j 
u iKil fiimiliiiT 'liih. Th iiw «u* 
qiiimwiiifl, liowcirr. In- iidifed, tii tbif Ikltcr | 
Im lt&>, rill iiHlf r-tlr«Tn<;Bn(-r bulb of d| 
■nxulurl ; tmd, ini'i'i" 
Imvtr procM.i)c(l fmiT 
rnngvuifenl. " ' 






f 111. , 
tittli III-.' 1 






^ I ficiitus, 
aud nliftiiiililj'. 

Sin>At.Ti«> CnT*iio, nbwc HrgTiDt Latiii m 
ol' tiiG Scri|iUin!S wv ItavD mnDlinnrd in n (nnun 
t:ha|iler, w«s fur many ycam of Itis life ^q J■^>/^^, i>^, 
having a wifp and fiuiiily lu MUjipuit, b« v-mi nUipTil 
to rmploy the vlioln ihiy in latiiiuriii^ iii liit- litliL-, 
B»d coiUd afllinl only llic corlirt ynn of tlif iKniiuig 
for Ktud^. A'ef, t*ven in ibcxe cicciinKtiuu'i*^. liirt*' 
lute was the great cuiiaululiiS) vf hm hU: fnlmi, 
' w'ltb wttom be had ^uarruUcd, haTinj^. ia lin- hral 
of conlrovcrej', and in the sanii- •^nr'n 'A cmtll) 
with whicb h« tiiiiitrd Scrvdtis to drniii. ullxxd 
hioncir <lir<!cllj la r.linr^ hhn with thi^fi, i»vau<^ 
hv wa« in thi> halitl nf uceiwionolly l-rin^ne 
home with Hin a Utllo wnod in xervo fiu- ftitL 
WW naswered by Cestaliu in a tuild biu tlignificu 



«^ ^e AT tiT a ffta laiiini 
a^ (-« tUcJMc li pai iitf it, 




c 1 ni>g Bcanb 

r S Kete. Btf be £4 BDt 

«*.^ wM iosbiak in bt 

>r « die c«rw-n if tb*^ 

oc ^CBadDr fcc]4hBeaiBp,«id 



: (he Uk'urii. 

rcnnnrxiiM) 

i|ld f' ^ '>■' *£<^ ''*'^ ncfrupinf lur itra vfwn, 
ihg died in \'yii. Tix ^\t\ linie lie bdil |U« 
' iri^tinn *ii» BiJ, Lnwvvvr, lite Iinppit^ fw^nd 
Usau'd lifi;, &« Uxr fulUjirin" titM:D{il)'>tt wliirh bi? 
* t be [ibu.'i.'d uvE-r his litnib mny leaufi' : — 



jj^ni. 
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TUB PURSUIT OF KNOWLEDGE. 

/»ro lies Adrian VI., who esteemed no misfoitun 
h happcnctl tti liitii in lite so great as his beic 

.•d to fjoVITu/' 

Ye iiavc already had occasir»n to quote ffeveral e 
{ilrs ot' tiic f*nthusiasni with which cultivators 
' tine arts have devoted themselves to the acqui 
»n ot* that knowh*di;c' and skill to which they afle 
ards owed their oniinence and fame, llie dr< 
f every young artist's atnhition is Rome, 
r'renth pahiter, Fiiancis Pkkkier, when a you 
man, living in poverty aiul (»hscurity at Lyons, wi 
haunted i»y so eager a desires >!' visiting " the eten 
city/' that he gladly consented to act as guide to 
hlind persMU wiio was travelhng thither, on condit* 
that tiie latter would pay the expenses of both ; t 
in this wav, aOer a iournev <»t* above four hund 
miles on to«)t, he arrived ani(»ng those monuments 
ancient and modern gennis, which, ere he had 7< 
seen them, he had so lonu and fondly worshipped 
fancy. TIk? first «'nirag«nient he obtained was 
huiiihle and lal»ori»»iis nii(» — to make copies for 
«'eal<'r in paintinirs lioni i»riirinals of merit ; but 
profited hy the iidvanta«re it at)'>rde(l him ol* studv 
the* works of s«*veral disfiiii:ui>hed masters. Pei 
afterwards appeari'd in Paris, and obtained a 
reputalinn anmnii tlie arli^t-^ of his day. JJe die 
that ei y in HWW). 

C'l.Ai \n\ LoiiHAiM: is snid to have In'en nrig 
apprenticed ti> a pa^trx -(*o(ik, and to have l»ee 
his first appearance in K.une, so destitute of' res 
that he was oiili<><'d to jn'iwpt of' the meanest e 
ment <*c»nnect<*d with the art he was desi 
studv inir, and in which he :ilieru:rrds atta 
rare an eminence. Sm.vatok Ko<\, who w 
in HJ].^, a few ^ ears later than ('hualc, hf 
himself already an ahle painter, principalis 
s?tudy of nature, while still residing in 1 



SALVATOR RO$A. .71 

age", in the neighbourhood of Naples, and hef<>re 
had ever been able to gratify his oamo'st desire 

visiting Rome. SaJvatur's cenius, indeed, was 
•sed in hardships and sormws, which yf-t had 
y the ettect of strengthcninjr und oxahinir it. 
len verv voun<r, he had been lt.tt, bv the d»*ath of 

lather, the sole support of his nn»tli«r and 
era ; and so heavily did tliis burden press upon 
I, that, although he wrou'rlit hard, he was sr.ine- 
es, it has been said, atter llni^iiinij a picture, 
rcelv able to save enou<rh from the scant v iirin- iie 
eived for it, to purchase th*' canvas f-r armthf-r. 
J was in his twentieth year, when a frit in I and 
ther artist, somewhat richer than hiri<i If, pric- 
ed to take him to Rome with him and to pay 

expenses of both ; an orter whi»li Sahatnr gladly 
epted. \Vlien he found himsilf at last in tliat 
sbrated capital, his ardour wr.uld srantly sufiJ-r 
I to take sustenance or repos(\ whilo he examiii«*d, 
li the enthusiasm of a painter and a poet, the 
cious remains of ancient art bv which In* was sur- 
nded ; and the incessant tatl-Tne to whicii he ex- 
ed himself at last brought on an attack of fJ.'vcr, 
ich rendered it necessarv tor him to b<? carri<.'d 
:k to Naples. It was some years before it was 
tin in his power to visit Rome ; but it continued 
ill all his visions of the tuture, ar.<l t.) make his 
idence at Naples seem an exile. At length, how- 
T, his eve rested once more t>n the objects among 
ich his heart had so long been. Rome was at 
; time crowded with painters, whose names have 
V become the household words of fame, and 
eral of whom were even already regarded with an 
oiration as great as is ever bestowed on living 
lius. But, undismayed by their glor}', Salvator 
ired from the first to be, not the imitator of any 
them, but their competitor and rival, — to form 
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t time, however, at Cambridge, when his futhor 
and this event leavin<r him alinnst litrrally 
less, conipoUcd him with a Iieavy iieart to hid 
^11 also to this new theatre of liis amhitioii. \vi 
cruel disappointments, and a Ion;; suc?(?ession 
?r struggles with indigence and niisliiitnne, Uy 
they were followed, did not prevent I*arr from 
ng eventually the distinction \xv. merited, and 
ing one of the greatest scholars of his time, 
early dillicuhies form ()flen, indeed, the very in- 
es to which no small portion of tli(^ future (>mi- 
of- their victims is tc» he attributed. I'he I.'ite 
ous mathematician Lagrange used to say, that 
tainly never sliould have bcK'ii th(> mathema- 
he had turned out, if he had bef>n bom to a 
■iy instead of having had to make his own way 

• 

s related of the painter Joseph I^ibera, eom- 
called Lo SrAr.NOLKvro, that after having f<ir 
time pursued his art at Home in great indi- 
, he was {)atronised by one of the cardinals, 
giving him apartnunits in his |)alace, enabled 
• live at his ease ; but that, aihu* a while, finding 
f growing indolent amidst his new comforts and 
Ds, he actually withdrew himself from their cor- 
g influence, and voluntarily returned to poverty 
ibour — thus exhibiting the choice of Jlercules 
il life, and verityhig the beautiful fiction of 
phon. 

ny of the devotees of literature have pursued 
jects upon which thc^ir hearts were set with a 
tion which no diflicuhies seem tt» have had any 
in alarming or impairing. I'he French Polyglot 
ofl64.j, in ten volumes folio, wius the under- 
: of an advocate of-Paris, Guv INIichel le Jay, 
laving spent his fortune on its completion, de- 
the overtures of Cardinal llicheUcu to repay part 



^' 

TKK rt'llKi-'IT or KSO^hSVCT 

I) Bxpfmlinirp on condilWiti of tho work btit^ 
cd O rrarw litflh ia bb winai, prHittriiig ti» iwb- 
) povcrtr railirr Hum 1o •bore wiiti ouy uue tii> 
of *n gn-ol nil eutr^qihiH!. Our >iwii i^r'iiilt\- 
._„_, tlw- ni'itrt louring Dr KtiMi'Mi C • ■ i f i i 
[H!iidi!d he) wbiilii luitiini-, aniimirtiiig In n;- 
Nitid |x>iti><bi. »ci tns ' I,iairun ilfi^n^l >h 
aiiiiPiiii-il III IliGfl, >» II rislipaniufi ll' Itl^h' i 
' ]'»l.v|!l>« ItiUlir :^ luiil Ir, Wiilea. kni I 
{>n:p)iriii|t llw vt>ak, U> wliitli h« U ndil i" 
ititoii ci^titc'ii ti'iiuii u (lar for Kvnilorn t - 
Mti-Ki lt).r}K-', a uritnr coi iiiiti/)iMii 
|Kirt of loct oriiiiirr, nnd i««i>c ot m , 
iiieudftrolilo Ic-jiriiiag, it nuA i>i li i< 
inidui^iiiniB tiunHiU' frinu di«'r In ili" 
tmihlcd ^ i'liMDj's uu Ibr umei im 
PialiiTn] luul Ueveu}i») KiJininu 
lulintiiirftli ill HIS, iiiia liiith ' 
hy thr Into Mr Jamm Ttti.t i i 
liic Siuirliuiry of HuljTtod Hhuw. ^ i 
liminf; Wiai wrtlUii, thn tuiiUencirii 1" ;■ 
runiK-il in the lirnt tRi>lmi<--i: in tlii' iiiitiil -i 
and tliMi diretlly (lul iiilvi'ifs, Tlua m n. 
what Fraokim tette lie (.(' Keimor, l)i« lir-t uh 
nitb w>ioiu hf aerrr^l nt i'hiWnt]itiin, irlioiii be 
fnuiid, on licing iiitrmiiirnl to him, <3nj>l>tvrd i 
iiniitioiu; an Elvxy, uu u yiuas pncit of ibc |>mrr, tib 
uadrecoullydicd. "K('iiuw,"i«aj'>i hn, " uculi' vttBi 
too, but very indtffcrculjy. Ho uiiuld uol !•(.■ auiiUlj 
terilt tliun, far ian iiictlio'l wob to conpiiDu Dieiii i* 
111* typw (iirwtljr oil) of bis hcnil;llM;n« Wiiig aO 
oopy, hilt, emu pair of ctar; and thi; rlcgy protwdf 
n^uiiiriiijE iiil ihe ItUer, nn iiiwr ccndJ ht.'lp liim.'' 

IJut {wrltiiiiit liie iiioat citlrawriUiuU^ iiuliuiw *f 
tifrrarv mdtuiry and iieiBoveraiicr oo i*ci)rd 10 rf 
liirdL-d VK in ibr. history of a work cntUlMl ' A S^ 
U'ln ofDivintty,' by thV Rpvcrentl Wii.luim 1>«vt, 



REV. WILLIAM DAVY. 47-3 

■ 

a clergyman of the church of Enirlanrl. 'Mr. 
A*as born m 1743, near Chudlcisrh in J)<v»iii- 
vhcre his father resided on a small farm, hi>- 
sehold. From a very early aire \w ^avo jinxifs 
echanical genius, and wIumi onlv ciirht \ears 
i cut out >vith a knife and put tniri-ihiT the 
fa small mill after the model of one that wrts 
juilding in the neighhourhond, tin.* pniirress 
n constructing which he used to oliscrv*: nar- 
every day, while he jnorccdc-d with erjual 
rity hi the complution ol' his own litih.* w.iik. 
the large mill was linishcd, it was tlnmd not 
k exactly as it ou^rht to have done, awl \\i»' 
at first eluded the drtoi*ti<»n own ot'tln' liuild<r. 
lid that while they w( I'c endravourin^r to nsj-i-r- 
'hat was wrong, the youni;: s(lt-tau«rlit architcMi 
lis appearance, and, observing that liis mill w( nf 
:ly well, |)ointed out, ailer an examination of a 
notes, both the defect and the remedy, 
ng intended for the church, he was placed at 
xeter Grammar School ; and here ho distin- 
d himself by his proficiency in classical learn- 
^hile he still retained his early attachment to 
nical pursuits, and exercised his talents in the 
action of several curious and ingeni<»us ailiclcs. 
! age of eighteen, he entered at Oxford, where 
k the degree of A. B. at the usuid time. It 
uring his residence at the miiversitv that he 
ved the idea of' compiling a system of divinity, 
isist of selections tiom th<^ best writers, and 
to collect, in a comm()n-])laee book, such pas- 
as he thought would suit his purpose, 
leaving college, he was ordained to the cin*acy 
rcton, in the diocese of Exeter, and n(»t long 
ic removed to the adjouiing curacy of Lust- 
with a salary of U)/. a-year. In the year 17JU;, 
tblished, by subscription, six volum(?s of ser- 



rcsf!in*lH's and <'niiij»i<ir<i tiu* wnrK. liui \v 
ni:itiusiTi|>t was I'lii-lMd, \tv li>iiii(l tliat, from 
tc'iit, it would ('n>t two tlioiisaiul pounds tc 
priiitod. Ill tlii'sc c-inii!n>tan<<'s, \w ntrain ' 
platcfl piihliratioi) by Mili>n'iptioii, and Lss 
proposals acconiinijth ; l>nt thr names he c 
wen* too lew to intinee anv liojikseller to i 
ex|H*nsf* ot' an inipn<slon ot' the work. Det 
n(»t to be defraiHicfi of the honours fifauthorsh 
Daw now n'solvcd to beeonie a printer binisc 
having eonstructcfi bis <»wn press, and purcha; 
a printer, at K.xeter, Ji cpiantity ot' worn and 
types, be conmieneed operations, having no 
a<«sist him except bis t'emalc servant, and hi 
c<»urse ti» perfi)rm alternately the <»iriees of co: 
and ]iressman. ^'et in this manner did the ii 
and persevering man, sustained by the antici] 
the literary liimo awaiting him, jjrocecd untU 
printed oii'lorty copies oft be first three hnndrei 
his press only pennittinn him to do a single p 
time. Conlident tliat be had now produced so 
specimen of the work as would be certaui to se 
it the gemral patnmage of the learned, be h 
pendcd bis labours ti»r a while ; and having to 
copies to the Itoval Socictv, the universities. 



S7S THt roftsviT OF XKOM-ttOttK. 

niTo an •uamfilt) ot tlie uavrariod and luDej 

■CfUlJnit ul nil nlijHl, Bl till! utMHUCl' ot 
vulitni' I'Ui.'Kitnit;'^"''-"'^ wlui:ll «ni |*rui!tilUy 
oail Ml i» lir i«i iodii'iiFnifHblfT,* 

Tlwrr w nnthing mum ilcpremmrg „ ,^„. 

ptnlmirliri) rxilc or itnfinsiianii.iiti yvt vru hv*e, 
(ustiinccn ul' lliv Mid'CMfiil jiunuiit »r 
uiulur tltesc littnty mliicliuoii. 'ITio 



111 ic" (o hr i«i iDdii'iiFnifHbl... 

TlicrR in nnthing ttunv ilcpremmrg tiithc i^ 

>rjn.^ii..i ^ni.. -f "'^■rui.Diiii'nt^ yKt •« hv*ii 

ifiil jiunuiit »r lUvnurjc 1 

* 't'liHrai»a nhiiri nHllMiirMr-l>nv> in ihii >Ctu«m>rlf 
tdI. VIII. ami iiii»i)u>ri'i>ntiiining«i>nii! mIdltioiMl ptrlil 
CinriDn'* ■ IIIngrH|ihicnl |lic[)oiiurT;' ftiii llw: nr-i^iml ! 
Iieen hnrr givna » priocipaH 
foluad rairTi-JpoDilnit, tn wtu 
ImowH. " A (iitvydnn uOm 
evDiiDum mrt onUinriij, " ] 



unii, tajiui inMmpiHWd witb munuCTlpf r>«"uri» Th* jj 
wat not iilvgitiil, but nilr uiid lei;il>Iv. Hd (tiH tmtM 
bopa thut tliD ivliole noald be repriiili^cl. ai w«lt as bii^ 
ithieix be hud oaniplBtied to li In two ralanuK. ' "' ~ 
18SS he iMaiTtinanaeil lila jiritiliug, sud worttoil oi 
wii* pf •DTKiniw; and in 1@26, ho pahlMliDd w. „ 
ftbriils(n«<iiDrhi«ty«tHin ofdivbU^r in two vdltiuie<,i 
' ' '" - ' (Tlicse valoince, bawD>er, J 



o( tile I 



l>'i'' . ..I ' 111 tliu rnllirwing j'lWt tie WM J/tt 

I'l II.. -I. ■/ . ; : ■■ r rn ilie vinHRL^ of WinckUWiiI 

lo \i>.i \v>~i.t« i.L' III- riiwiijs. itctwjtoviid ID hilt HvIom 
axurliuli Wilt lou luatli for hiiu, Aiid ho itlnil an rho] 
June, ISSf.uliHriglity-tliirilj'osr.niidiiibilrin^M WM 
li«*lng pnawucd hii Jivlnx uulv R faw niantiik Had 
qiiinKi enrnn prapitiiy during the lanm pttR of y» J 
fiiunilod 1 >u:bi>el lur tbo poor ill [jiulleiih,.iuii]eiid»w«£ 
n iiieadnw, >vorl)i abimi tlitee hniidruil puuiids. II* S 
■uti«arib«d toiviirds bnilding a school-rooui, and gpn 
hiinduAina tioniniiinion plala lo Uia Chnreli-" 




n ia ike b^piawg «f *r mA ttiaimn 

r (/ I'aV'M, )«d >4i» be WW art e 
r iwe of bc-^- Ia note iKiAaa 

r iuwalia^T auu^ ami 

w P00.C 



Ouced sererol of the afaW •/ ins i 



TIU rvS^L'II OP GtOK 

u proso umI nma. An En^ 
auiijMMliiin of gtcnt jidwiir, rjitillMt - A .1 
Diivwl,' hIih'Ii tiH) r'-ptinrpil K fi;ir ; 
■ItnM'lvil cjuiwiilvmliti.' iMJlii'n, in ci>g 
nacaiUlaiirt' olticli •utiw rtottza* uT ti 
cntcd to [insiuil to a t*lcl»ralod p ^ 
l*)rd UymiiV vuibd, wns wriUvn by i 
C'Hltlitrorritii SMiKt.witb dmrmal on U 
hid mU, ivKik? uuifbwii in ii tnof) bnu* 
Jkhumc Mi'iM, wb« (urcufm^ u luub tiluiit^w 
tin) VMiniiui ;{i>t >'rii!>K:u[, m tl>p iHlaud iif C 
miva ti «1» nnui'Li'il uml lakt-o liy the Tu 
1671, ninlriTrtl, ilimiu: ili'^ '"njilirity Hi «lil 
KM oAvntanl* nitijuclni by llir miMiiK-mro, b 
Itb two Latin nutk#, vniiilf<l ' Ou Bi-lU^ mi 
tbo VVojdco H»WL>,' boUi ilia play tiig great, 
tiuii. Ho WM ;Jio((i^tlwr d»'privcil of book 
nblifii'd lo tnil to cjiutOJitly tlic whole day, tl 
nnl}' ti-JMirft hi- kail wan nlml l)ii (tnjn (h>ia iIm 

IiUuttL'd liiiii for »l{.'(-|i; mid liix lit'- weis 
luily fur aluiiit a year liy hU Lnrljarniiii jailon 
U Inst lliu>ilit.-il Uiiur ciudtii» fay Btrcui^lii!) 
Id )iis duii|(eou. 'Dio Fi^ucb traunlaliuu i 
Sctiptunv, m thirty-two volumes, oclavo, I 
Maistbc, or Sac'i, tt« iw. chose to call biniecll 
VfUspOBitioii of ilia Cliriotiu/i nnnio Tmiiu oi 
trot, commenced by Iho aiilbor while cunlmod 
Biutill«; tbc Xnw Testamciil and a voiimi 
jisit of the iJd linviiTg brfn flailed by him 
\iieeo y^artt and a half during which his Jm 
neot lastml. Lont.N/ii Louk.nkim, n Icnrocd 
nfho lived in the early (larl of ihi) laat tew 
uid to liBvr relieved tn(< wcnrioeiM of an Itn 
mCnt of m-nrly twcnly years by the coniputiitu 
work oil Cnaic Si-ctinna. " 
bmnus WjLUUM PftVXNB, 
demited to uoprisonmont t 




niryreia 



Our I 
, after ha' 
r lifej (from videl 
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lilx'nitcd I'rniii ('iiiitinciiicnt, Imt n-stored t 
I'liijiltiMiifiit, aiifl thus, hy iin]>liration o 
panioiicd, win*!! ;i(lv:iiit<iiii' was tiJvCfii of I 
ciciniiatinn lilUM-n vr;irs l)<-ll»n; to destroy 
his roiiiiiii^siiiii ot* rcii:iiii dtlicr alleged oflci 
wliic.li he uas never hronirhf tn trial. Vet, ; 
at last the vieiiiii nl' iin iiii(|iiitous cunspirac}' 
his own iiHiiioderate aniliitimi that led tb 
man tn his niin. Hut liir this ^* inlinnity 
minds/' hr; was <»ne ol' the very ehief irloric 
u*re eiowtied with towerin<r spirits. His H 
very precious as one ol* the elassicd work? 
lanj.nia're : exhihitin'r in its style one of t 
jierleet models we jkisscss of that easy but 
and graphic eloquence?, which testilii's both tl: 
in^ ot' the* scholar and a maul tertilized by c 
with the livini' world. It was the largest, 
the only literary performance, with which h 
pied the hour.^ of his long imprisonment o 
years, a peri<id of his life during which he 
said, through these labours, to have earned 
and mo.st enduring renown. 

The unfortunate Laoy J axe Grev, andhci 
unfortunate, but most ouilty cousin, Q^-'een J 



T^BrarST! 



fiictions ra closr ap altngMhfi' 
iho orilmnty nvi-.iinci by wtikb (tncntlcilge 
WQ)' ititi^ tliu niiiid ; luul tl^iiA urcto to 
aluuMt uMuriiioiiiilable (iliBtaelr^ tu Uic 
liBjHi, i>r the, vCTy fdudit^ iii wbicli Uw 
iaw«rti, tliiiM cramped or ^latkenud, might 
lovi! I)<>rn bftit titled tu nccl. Scnml'^ 
iiitgltt im niiiitHiiird, tn vrhirh fwB»iilinir 

aMachcd t« njiurtiadar jm'h • '' 

mbrt) ptTWveratice, eiitii-. ! 

Tmw, frir CXRintTln, Dc.iiii. 
weak voico, oiirf cured Ur» iduiei, i 
artitMilatiun, hy cxetfuing liuii»4;tl' 
wlkOu ascmdinit Iho brow af u kill, ot 
(• nf th<t wiivos ahin;; (Ij 

" bnve contriveil to jinwecui- < 

^lu^itntii with di8tinguiKli< - 

- a rX tliiu c.rt wlii. I, 
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1^ wfatin Ltiilj- LW(i yenw M, wtiieti lrH liiiii draf 
bnb Ibr lile, Yel in tliii Ktutc lie diDpln^'riJ from 
nBticy tJrc rtrtinflcst [laBHion Irir ilrHnin;;, cn«cr- 
||p H-nlifc of llic apBTtim-iils with [■ictiirci of nil 
jjfT albeit*, limii with chnrconl i and Uuving 
piia iiltitli<^i] undnr l^ilimi, ho b'^i^omn cvctua- 
unf tlio ^rtatcttt imidU r.f'lij;iagn. NavBTKin, 
UDnrishod iti the tiUliiPuth ci't)tui7, could linlli 
|W)d wiit«, and even [XJiutcwitKt coiutiilufablu 

jUlSeKai, Iio>vi;v<ir, ia ihe calamity thai uecnii 

,|^^ctually lu xliut Ihu miDil up from Iho ocipii- 

,of knuwledge. Yet wt: hnvc imuiy cxumplc* 

1 Mtainnient uf liiatinguinIicU tiiunvnce in in- 

"""' pursuits, undt'i' ihie severe depntalion. 

we sholl now prorcf-d to loy a lew of tbn 

arkahJi' hcfore our rciidi'm 

jaiia SitMitHaoN v,an bum at tho village of 

n, Lu YiiTkHluro, lu Ibai IK woa ouly n 

", wh«u Lc vtiiH dcpmLil, by sniall-pox, not 

liM Hi;>ht, ttit nvrn of hiB ryps IhcttiinUcB, 

i Wire defllroyid by abpcfss i rt rt wiw pro- 

to tins Rpparint iTii»fnr(unr> thnt bnimi3cn>on 

'ji Qvfi.d hiitli J ^viA ediicaticiti, and liio leniira 

^Sgr>^ 't^nt 1'"* curliett )«»», lur the luIIii ulitm 

3 niiiid -ml iti< m jni-itj ii rl kmnl i)^ llo 

! r.n- 

.nd 
lor 

JuBHtli llili «-, ill . LU Ui (m;,uL-'l.. i iiuiwlf 
M pidficlBiicy ui drt'k ami Laliii It la to bo 

Mva Ihal wn ha^i no nccoiml uf tho mode of 
ling tjittt was «dopt<.d by hia master in so ^ 

Kf, w the niaiiiicr in wliich tho poor boT 
piiT9u{i Ilia nudiun in (111! nb»(7ii:» of itot 
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U umnAJn dial llw pro^T' 

bi» ciluaiti>Jtl tviu Mini) u- 

by lluiait III wli*>iii iiolun' :< 

mcxR* tif it'n\y\ l^ir bi- .ti 

irily willi Ow Gtcrk Iiui^ i 

dT lading iLc wurkiwnlits 

lUtuwin)- llii> inraniiig tit' ii 

poMtion hod b(>CD in KquUhIi, v,lii\a be i 

perfrd mxttry orrr tlif Laliii, oa n 

aionx in th« ctnirN- nl' }uf liTr-, by hc4h 4iol 

fftMibin^ tl with tliR uttniMd JIuoncy na4 c 

Tlicii arquiromnnU were ikir oreounetL 
tiiiiadiU'u, bi lui ciuqllf^nt tnuaary, wW9 
(jwi'ii, uu diiul'L initrii (if iIb iMWIir ai * 
to Itit' VL'ry «nfn<;ulli(r9 ulldt-J wllit'tl il t 
to Mfft itw-'ir Kvrry iiiic of imr nu^iiltiaJ 
reaJ atid niL-nlnl, t> to a i^'"'"!' •■''••iti ni-nfea 
•r least preveolcd fnmi [' 
flblo vifiOur «iiti ii<^i.>1i)[i<'i!. 

usually TCCMvvs ni its ioli'ji i 

, IxKlividiiok tl<^pny(A tif Ui<.- i>~<' <n Ui< h Ii^u 

rl lo virite tiiid paint witli llicir (ww v nt 
Kjnid, cRrloinlv. wbr thusu inpossoaala 
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by a voluntary {M'rsoverancc in something like the 
ftonic iiiothod of (iisci]>line in regard to it, to which a 
blind man is olili^cd to rosort. The memory '» 
miH one ot* tlie lu<rh(.-st faculties of the mind, but it is 
yet a necessary instrument and auxiliary, both in 
the acriuisition and application of knowledge. The 
training, too, it may be observed, which is best 
adajited to aurrment its strength, is exactly that 
whirl), instead of being hurtful to any of our other 
facuhies must be bencfficial to them all. 

()ii being brought iionie from school, young Saun- 
derson was taught arithmetic by his fiither, and sooo 
evinced as reniarkalile an aptitude for this new studf 
as he had done tor that of tlie ancient languages. A 
gentleman residing in the neigiibourhood of his native 
vilhige gave him his first le*ssons in geometry ; and 
he recr'ive<l additional instruction from other indivi- 
duals, to whose notice his unfortunate situation and 
Hire talents introduced him. But he sorm got beyond 
all his miLsters, and let\ the most learned of them 
without anv tiling more to teach him. He then 
pursnc'd his studies llir s(»in(; time by him.self, needing 
no other assistane<j than a grx»d autlu>r and some one 
to read tr) him. It was in this wav he made himself 
acquainted with the w<jrks of the old Greek mathe- 
maticians, Kuelid, Archimedes, and Diophantus, 
which he had read to him in the original. 

Hut he was still without a profession, or any 
ap[)arent resoun*; by whicli he might support him- 
self through life, altliough he had already reached 
his twenty-f^jurtli or tw<!nty-fitlh year. His own 
wish was to go to the University ; but the cir- 
cumstances of his father, who held a place in the 
excise, did nr)t enable him to gratify this amliition. 
At last, however, it wjls resolved that he should pro- 
ceed to Cambridge, not in the character of a student, 1 
but to open classes f<)r teaching mathematics and 
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had been bbiid almo^it from his birth should t 

to explain the phenon.cna and expound the dc 

of light. The disadvantage under which Saui 

! " laboured here, however, was merely that he < 

... know experimentally the peculiar nature of the 

I- tions communicated by the organ of vision. 

was nothing in this to prevent him from apprel 
perfectly the laws of light — ^that it moves in i 
» ' ' lines — that it falls upon surfaces, and is n 

from them, at equal angles — ^that it is refrai 
i has its course changed, on passing from oj 

• dium into another of different density — ^diat 

different colours are so refracted in different d( 
and the consequences to which these prima] 
necessarily lead. He was not, it is true, able to 
rays, or, rather, to experience the sensation 
they produce by falling upon the eye ; but, k 
their direction, he could conceive them, or re 
them, by other lines, palpable to the sense of 
ndiich he did possess. This latter was the way 
i'. nerally took to make himself acquainted with ai 

\ , metrical figure. He had a board, with a great i 

of holes in it, at small and regular distances fro 
.1 other ; and on this he easily formed any diag 

: wished to have before him, by merely fixine a f< 
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meChod of iKtiia'.»n vui-.i. i*% ira'. v ■:::- -- 
holes were s»:':«inr^-: rx. — f;- 
fornune a wuarr . l:i"- ar i :. ■ 
another az lije rju'U'ltr > >iu » -..j. -. - 
the centre, i.: i- .•:'• i ':.- v.iti i: - . 
pin placed a Vj* -.^'ir-^ :iir:: •• ; .^ - 
wv one of eiiTJ" -l'S*"- t" > -"rj •■ *::. •■ 
another piij ;.*i^-'-: r. ::i- •..:!: .- . ■ 
and each of ".itr-^ >.-^r.: •:•- :-j: -. *. 

to the eve '.■- *.■•- : f.i":. :■■-..' 

used to e:.'.:'..;- i .•:• • :". 
central ho.*: ; -• ::.::' *t v .,. . 
formed a s^yri:'." • -i.- :.-■ , • • 
other. Ljl^.v. •.'-. ;:-.■- »• .c . - - .- 
one of liie :f.»sr rr^* . !•..—"•■■«'. 
another "*»r:i- t «-jiii.: ■.■'•4i: .-> 
tenth mark- ^Hi' -. ».i.r.i-.'. ••••'- ■ ..- 

lone dig'ii'? trjc •'^. v :••»=■• — « ■'■ • •■ .■ .■ 
lacters re<;-i:.'ec . ».- «:•■**"• .♦'>- •■.*.' 
sptem 'if L -r V. i • - i : ' • » •■ ■ 
means of v^.r rr: • -^ v.*. •:#' -il . »■ /..- . 

In a dei<-7;f. ■.•.••. • •■ * ' .•:i • <:-j .» » ... .^ , 

from the pen o:,M.- T -•."•'- "^c: :j .*■'-..•. t^,,....... 

at Cambficst- v-: *:•=: fc'v«-.'v': .:-d i ■ :...-.., ^ 
t making asse o:" r. ■'..»■..»■: ;•-•%».-. <;.-' ';-...,. .^ 

I with incrtoii/ie .t^-j. i*-.!* ^s- tr.i'. .« ..? :i.. -^ 

'* pleasure aiK «v-:-'''i'^ •.•' i.i ::•* .o.-.j^jv- ,/.,»*. 

-- even brestk '.c: _, "a ::iij'Jj>: v' c •^.. . .. ...^ 

f fesumeit wi/e::* .v. ;«i*-fei**r^. au^. ', • .' .^ r , ,^ 

i the coodh^jij :r r. *» -r_iM 'j-ir»- r..- .-/•.. .,-.. 

over the ta.'/xe." ii-.r •:if.iuv-'» - •■■...- . ,.i 
perform r/iafiv J -.ir.iV -.r •»:••«. i-.fjf /■->■ <. • » . «•, ,.v 
alffebra, i^>je.'v v- r-L" -r.'r >•*■■■.. «-.•/'. <*'j- h ^ / . «.;,.. 
{dined rnemorv. A-i-: -.: ? ••r.i'. f.i ^:' ■• .-.. ,,-, ^., 

pOSSeSHOfl of 'f.*:", % • '. *. ^"V=**.«l.^X , •A/.'/'^.a 

figure, woukL wr-iv.'' .j»: f.i'. '•' *i'v j»«i'/.ii/ , . .. 

vol.. III. -/' 
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bob easlj retain a perfect conceptioo of all its pMir 
and reawn upon it, or Mow any dNnomtntioi 
of wfakh it nufflit be the subject, as aocuratdj^ M 
if he had it aU the while under his eye. It ooea* 
sionaDy cost him som^ eflSHt| it was remarked, to ■■« - 
print upmi his mind, in the first instance, a 
unusually intricate ; but when this was once done 
his difficulties were over. He seems indeed to 
made use of sensible representations chiefly in 
ing the theorems of science to his pupils. In the 
prefixed to his Algebra he is represented 
inff upon the geographical and astronomical 
of the globe by the assistance of an armillary 
constructed of wood. His explanations were 
remariiahle fi>r their simpUcity and cleamess,\ 
which they derived, however, not firom any 
or unnecessary minuteness by which they were 
racterised, but firom the siull and judgment 
i^ch he gave prominence to the really ii 
points of his subject, and directed the attei^ioo 
his hearers to the particulars most concerned in 
elucidation. 

His ability and success as a teacher continued 
augmented that crowded attendance of pupils, 
in the first instance, he had owed perhaps princi] 
to the mere curiosity of the public. Every su< 
ing University examination afibrded additional 
dence of the benefit derived from his prelei 
His merits, consequently, were not long in 
appreciated both at Cambridge and among scit 
men in general. He obtained the acquaii 
of Sir Isaac Newton, his veneration for whom 
repaid by that illustrious philosopher with so 
regard, that when Whiston was expelled fi-om his 
in 1711, Sir Isaac exerted himself with all his 
fluence to obtain the vacant situation for SaundeisoK 
On this occasion, too, the heads of colleges 
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tions on the sun," says the writer of the account oi 
his life prefixed to his Algebra, who had been one of 
his intimate friends, '^ when he has taken notice of 
every cloud that disturbed our observation, ahnost as 
justly as we could. He could tell when any thing 
was held near his face, or when he passed by a tree 
at no great distance, provided the air was cairn, and 
little or no wind ; these he did by the different pulse 
of the air upon his face." His sense of hearing, too, 
was exceedingly refined ; and it was thought that he 
might have risen to great eminence as a musician, if 
his geometrical tal<mts had not withdrami him to 
other pursuits. He played with great skill on the 
flute ; but the principal advantage which he derived 
from the accuracy of his ear, was the means it afforded 
him, in the absence of a higher sense, of distin- 
guishing not only persons by the sound of their 
voices, but places, distances, and the different sizes of 
rooms, by the echo which they returned of his own 
voice or his tread. To such perfection had he car- 
ried the art of interpreting these signs, which are so 
vafrue to ordinary ol)sorvers, because so little noticed 
by thf^rn, that we are told he scarcely ever was carried 
a second time to any j)lace in which he had once been, 
without recognising it. 

Sannderson is not the only bhnd mathematician on 
record. The writer of his life, whom we have 
alr(;ady quoted, mentions Diodotus, the Stoic, 
DiDYMus of Alexandria, JJusebius, and Nicasius de 
VoERDA. Di(Klotus was the preceptor of Cicero in 
Greek literature and geometry, and, as that great 
philosopher himself infijrms us, lived many years in 
his house afler becoming blind, giving himself to 
philosophy more assiduously than ever, and even 
continuing to teach geometry ; a thing, says Cicero, 
which one would think scarcely possible for a blind 
man to do, yet would he direct his pupils where 
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)Veiy line was to be drawn just as exactly as if he 
lad had the use of his eyes. This was nothing, how- 
ever, to what Saunderson did, who directed his pupils 
low to draw figuies not only which he did not see, 
)Ut which he had never seen. Didymus, who flou- 
ishcd in the fourth century, is known only as a 
heological writer ; but we are informed by St. Je- 
ome, who was his pupil, that although he lost his 
ight at five years of age, he distinguished himself 
it the school of Alexandria by his proficiency 
lot merely in grammar, rhetoric, logic, music, and 
irithmetic, but in the remaining two of the seven 
lepartments then conceived to constitute the whole 
ield of human learning, geometry and astronomy, 
tciences of which, remarks the narrator, it is scarcely 
K>nceivable how any knowledge should be obtained 
nthout the assistance of the eye. Didymus, like 
iaunderson, pursued his studies by employing per- 
ons to read for him. One of his disciples, PaUadius, 
emarks, that blindness, which is to others so terrible 
I misfortune, was tlie greatest of blessings to Didy- 
Dus, inasmuch as, by removing from him all objects 
hat would have distracted his attention, it lefl his 
acuities at much greater Uberty than they otherwise 
urould have been for the study of the sciences. 
Didymus, however, does not seem to have been 
limself altogether of this opinion, since we find it 
"ecorded that when St. Anthony, who, attracted by 
he report of his wonderful learning and sanctity, had 
XNne from the desert to pay him a visit, put to him 
he question, " Are you grieved that you are blind?" 
ihhough it was repeated several times, Didymus 
MMild not be prevailed upon to return any other 
mswer than that he " certainly was," — greatly to the 
Dortification of the Saint, who was astonished that a 
fiae man should lament the loss of a faculty which 
ve only possess, as he chose to express it, in com^ 
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wilh the gnm and Mil. TkmM Qmk^ 
kmher, Deiu5ai ti» , who k trid bj mmm mOh* 
to MTe actuallf put oal hii ejes in ovflflr Art it 
miglittlie better fit hnmelf ftr the itadf €£ fkOmh 
phy, would hsve preMoted a qwdBole moio toifei 
tuteofAnthonj. -^ 

The Eiuebmi mentioDed abofo m not the iodip 
bnttod eecJewMricd hiiloriaii, but % penoa off ttl 
nme name, deecribed by Caanodoroi aa an Amt^ 
and emnMnt Ibr hb leanmig aod hia abililj m-^ 
teacher, although he had loat hia mijtA at fire jmti. 
of age, his right eye having become opaqoe, and Ik' 
leftbeingalto^therdeatroyed. NiCASiusoBVonw 
or NiciitB OF VovRDB, tangfattiMT canon and dll 
kw in the umverrity of Cologne, in the fiAeaA 
century, and ia aaid to have poawawd iiiiiaiailiany. 
enidition bodi in Hteratore aod adenoe^alliioiigh n 
had been Mind firom hia third year. He ^pa ««^ 
to quote with great readmesB the hooka of whidi la 
had acquired a knowledge only fixmi having heni 
them read by others.* 

To these instances we may add that of the Comn 
PK Pagan, who was bom in the beginning ciiki 
seventeenth century, and has been accounted Ihe 
father of the modem science of fortification. Blavim 



* It was the example of Nicaise de Vonrde which 
another blind iodividaal, Dr Nicholas Bacon, to ponoe tli 
study of the law. Dr Blacklock, in the article on the fSd 
which he wrote for the Encyclopedia Britannica, inibnns tf 
that he had corresponded by letter with this gentleiiiBnt w^ 
resided in the Netherlands, bat was, he says, ofthe same ftnif 
with the Lord Chancellor Bacon. He lost his sight, when mff 
nine years old, by a woand from an arrow; bat, having n* 
covered his health, he determined to continue his stv^ef ■ 
before, until, as well as Nicaise, he should obtain hisdegvatrf 
Doctor of Laws. Accordingly, having finished his ediMWiai 
at school, he proceeded to college, where, having gi eilf 
distinguished himself, he in due time attamed the title ofww 
he was so ambitious, and became eventually one ofthe nta 
eminent advocates in the eonneil of Brabant, 
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Bred the army at the early age of twelve, he lost 
left eye before he was seventeen, at the siege of 
Mitauban. He still, however, pursued his pro- 
don with unabated ardour, and distinguished 
iself by many acts of brilliant courage. At last, 
3n about to be sent into Portugal with the rank 
Field Marshal, he was seized with an illness, 
Ich deprived him of his remaining eye. He 
i yet only in his thirty-eighth year, and he de- 
nined that the misfortunes he had already sus- 
led in the service of his country should not 
vent him from recommencing his public career 
a new character. He had always been attached 
mathematics, and he now devoted himself assi- 
)usly to the prosecution of his favourite study, 
h a view principally to the improvement of the 
ence of fortification, for which his great expen- 
se in the field particularly fitted him. During the 
ydiy years afler this which he passed in a state 
total blindness, he gave a variety of publications 
the world; among which may be mentioned, besides 
well-known and largest work, on Fortification, 
* Geometrical Theorems,' and his * Astronomical 
J>les.' He is also the author of a rare book called 
ji Historical and Geographical Account of the 
ver of the Amazons,' which is remarkable as con- 
ning a chart asserted to have been made by him- 
f after he was blind. It is said not to be very 
rrect, although a wonderful production for such 
artist. 

The distinguished mathematician, Euler, was 
uck with blindness in his fifty-ninth year, his sight 
iring fallen a sacrifi^^e to his indefatigable applica- 
n. He had Uterally written and calculated him- 
f blind. Yet after this misfortune he continued 
calculate and to dictate books, at least, if not to 
ite them, as actively as ever. His * Elements of 
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Algebra,' a woric that has been tnuMl^ed into mttj 
language of Europe, was dictated by Mm when UU 
to an amanuenaia, who was only a tailoi^a wagnor 
tice; but who, though altogether unacquainted widi 
algebra when he bq^an his taik, is fain to hare ae- 
qmred a complete knowledge of that acieiice in the 
course of merely taldng down what Euler apokei 
with such admirable deamess and simpficitjis Aa 
wodk composed. His Algebra was feUowedl^aefMl 
other most ingenious and elaborate worka, among 
which particulariy desenre to be mentioned fan * Ner 
Theory of the Moon's Modoos,' and die Tables ftjr 
which it was accompanied, the computation of 
which, by a person in Euler's situation, not ODly d»* 
prived cf sight, but harassed by odier miafbrtanei^ 
(for while he was engaged on this work, his boon 
was burned to the gromid by a fire, fixxn ^duch .he 
narrowly escaped with his hie,) cannot but be. nh 
garded as one of the most woncterftd triumphs ever 
achieved by the energy of mind over the opposkion of 
circumstances. But Euler affords us in every way the 
most remarkable exam{^ on record of activity in sci- 
entific labours. The mere catalogue which has been 
published o^ his works extends to fifty printed pages. 
" It may be asserted, without exaggeration," says 
Lacroix,* ^' that he composed more than one-half of 
the mathematical memoirs contained in the fbrtynsix 
quarto volumes which the academy of Petersburg 
published from 1727 to 1783; and he left at his 
death about a hundred memoirs ready for the press, 
which the same academy inserts successively in the 
volumes it still continues to give to the world. In 
addition to this immense mass of productions, fie 
composed various separate works, extremely im- 
portant in respect of the subjects of which they treat, 
and many of them of considerable magnitude. He 

* Biographie UniTenelle. 
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likewise greatly enriched the rjAWxvxA '£ tM ntj^ 
demy of Berlin, during the tw^inty-rVi* /<yir% -w/iidrj 
he passed in that city. He y^^r^AH^-A ^r>«:f%. ^e^f:^,ir^ 
to the Academy of Scienc^rs r,;' Par^-. rr.^ K'/ic^:*, 
offered by which he ten iiu^:* ^n^jj-^-^A-A .;« ^Act t.f,yi 
or dividing; nor did he fiiv^^un to ^y/fifr ;'/ v?/: v^ t;*/; 
transactions of lesis illii.?trio(i<i a.*i?/y;t;itfi'y^^ '/f ^/i^ 
learned. In fine, it requi/':^ tri*; ktk"/fti!rf,;':r* *',**-, 
evidence of facts to cjjnvutrj: ij- tiial -// r/.;i/*/ tii'/^^tfn 
can all have been jpK^ii*>nfiif-A hy '»%»*•, tt^u. '^sto :/h*>**'A 
the last seventeen years of ht-j »i>; i.'j ;^ f?**^; of r////^- 
oess." As a prfx>f that ev<:fi trjj- *i>iS»-/t^tit r'4i/t*j 
underrates than exneu*:riittrii iu*-, '4Uih7Ati'j. t!/\ ,'ttt httfl 
fertility of Euler, we rriay yi'f. hM. Utni. ut t:**: u4. 
of his works alreadv r*zU:nt'A Vt. t/i';r': tio-, <?r< iUt*-y 
rated, of separate publicatiofH hiuu*-,. i***:uV/-uHt*: 
volumes quarto, and two ^jctavo in l^ttn. one 
volume quarto, and six octavo, in (j*:rmsur. and 
five volumes octavo, in FreiK:h. 

We may mention still Hn'tiHar, though certainly a 
very inferior name, that of the late Dr Hk.nky 
Moves. 3Ioyes was Ixjrn at KtrkaKJy, in Fileshire, 
and lost his sight by sinall-jKiX before he was three 
years old, so that he wiarcely retained in aller-life 
any recollection of having ever seen. \ et he used 
to say, that he remembered having once obsf^rved a 
water-mill in motion; and it is characteristic of the 
tendencies of his mind, that evc;u at that early age 
bis attention was attracted by the circum.staiiC(i of 
the water flowing in one direction, while the wheel 
(having been what is called an undershot wheel) 
turned round in the opposite, a mystery on wliich he 
reflected for some time before he could comprehend 
it. Blind as he was, he distinguislied himself when 
a boy, by his proficiency in all the usual brujiches 
of a literaiy education. But " mechanical exercises," 
says Mr. Bew, who has given a short account of him 
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in the fint vohiiiie of the ' Memoin of the Utangj 

and Philoeophical Society of Manchester,' '^ werem 
fiivoorite employments of his infimt jeers. At a v^ 
early age he made himself acquainted with the oae 
of edged tods so perfectly, that, notwithstanding Us 
entire blindness, he was id>le to make little wind- 
mills; and he even oonstmcted a loom with his own 
hands, which still shew the cicatrices of wounds hs 
received in the execution of these juvenile expkMts." 
Besides a knowledge of the ancient languages, aid 
of music, he is stated by Mr Bew, who became ae- 
quainted with him about the jrear 1782, to have mada 
himself extensively ccmversant with Algebra aid 
Geometry, and with Chemistry, Mechanics, OptieL 
Astronomy, and the other departments of Natnnl 
Science. At this time he was engaged in deliver- 
ing lectures on ChemiBtry and Nattival Phikeopfej 
in the different large towns throughout the comti^. 
He used to perfi>rm all his experiments, we are toUJi 
with his own hands, a&d with extraordinary neatness 
Moyes possessed all that extreme delicacy in the 
senses of touch and hearing for which the blind hafs 
usually been remarkable. We have been told, that 
having been one day accosted in the street by t 
young friend whom he had not met with for a good 
many years, his instant remark, on hearing his v(hcc, 
was, how much taller you have grown since we 
last met! When first brought into a company, 
his custom was to remain silent for a short time, 
until by the sound of the different voices he had 
made himself acquainted with the size of the 
room, and the number of persons it. He was 
then quite at his ease, readily distinguished one 
speaker from another, and shone greatly himself bj 
his powers of conversation. Although at that tinaa 
not in affluent circumstances, and having indeed no- 
thing to depend upon except the very jNPBcariosf 
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Chaftbr XVIII. 

by BUndoMi oon^iMred. « Homer } ID 
Staalnr i Metcalf; Henry tlM MlBMrd { Bcf t ndll ; 1 
in WiniuM } Uuber. 

Hathematicil investigation is, strictly speal 
mereljr a mental exercise, and it is certainly • 
ceivaUe that eveiy theorem man has yet Sat 
■trated in abatract science might have been discov 
by him withoot the aid of his external senses. 
on the other hand, every operation of mind ii 
greatly facilitated by the employment of sen 
symbob, and especially the processes of acquii 
apprehending, and recollecting knowledge, as wc 
of pursuing long and intricate calculations or de 
tions, receive such important assistance from t 
lines, figures, letters, and other marks which 
be made to present the record of every tho 
faithfully to the eye, that we are justified in qu( 
any remarkable case of progress, even in abs 
science, attained without the aid of this invi 
ble organ, as a noble example of what perse 
ance may accomplish in the face of the most fb 
dable difficulties. It is much even for the mil 
rise superior to so crushing a calamity as the lo 
sight, and to maintain or recover its spirit of exe 
under a deprivation which may be said to take 
it for ever that which nature has appointed to b 
once the chief helpmate and best sweetner oi 
labours. It would seem almost as if life c 
scarcely continue desirable to Jiim whose ho 
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destroy or impair. Whosoever, therefore, sofieriiig 
under this doom, shall not 



(<. 



-bate a jot 



or heart or hope ; bat still bear up and fteer 
Right onward,*' 

be the healing and strengthening toils in which he 
exercises his spirit those of science or of song, still 
presents us with an example of heroic wisdom well 
worthy of our admiration. 

It seems to have been the tradition of Greece that 
the Iliad and Odyssey were both composed by Homer 
after he was blind, although, of course, from mate- 
rials which he had collected' before that misfortune 
befel him ; for it is very evident that the author of 
these poems must, at one time of his life, have sur- 
veyed whatever was most interesting that the world 
had at that early age to shew, with no dim or unob- 
servant eye. But of Homer, in truth, we know 
nothing. The origin of the Iliad and the Odyssey 
is the most perplexing prol)lem in literature ; and 
Honior must, in all probal)ility, ever remain to us a 
mere name. I'he poems themselves are Homer, and 
perhaps there never was another. But if 

** Ulind Thamyris, and blind Ma'onides, 
And Tiresias, and Phineus, prophets old,*' 

instead of being fablers themselves, were merely the 
creations of other fablers, the Poet of Paradise at least 
uttered his harmonious numbers in darkness, — as 
he himself expresses it, 

** In darkness, and with dangers compass*d round." 

MiLTOX is supposed to have been in the fifly-fburth 
year of his age when he commenced the composition 
of his immortal epic, although the high theme had 
doubtless for some time before occupied his thoughts. 
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Lt this period of his hfe he was quite bhnd, having 
3st his sight, which had early begun to decaj, during 
he composition of his &mous ^ Defence of the People 
•f England,' in answer to Sahnasius. He fek the 
alamity that was coming upon him while occupied 
rith this work, but the apprehension did not induce 
im even to relax his labours ; and after the foreseen 
vent had occurred, we find him, in one of his ma- 
3stic strains, consoling himself under the extinction 
f his sight by the thought of the cause in which he 
ad sacrificed it : — 

*' What supports me dost thoo ask ? 
The conscience, friend, to have lost them overplied 
In liberty's defence, my noble task. 
Whereof all Europe rings from side to side.'* 

Paradise Lost was probably only the work of three 
r four years, since there is reason to believe that it 
ras completed in 1665, although not publJHhcd 
il 1667. But tliis poem, as is well known, wan 
ot the only fruit of the nol)lc intellect of Milton, 
^hile bearing up agaiast the accumulated yrcHHura of' 
isease, old age, and the " evil days" on which he had 
dlen. Beside a mass of philological hibourH of extra- 
trdinary magnitude, and several {wlitical irwin, which 
a eloquence and power are scarcely HijrpaMH<*d by 
inything he had written in the vigour of life and 
lealth, we owe to the blind old man the Purudim) 
Regained, and the Sams^^n AgoninteH, the tmi un* 
vorthy companions of his grander w>ng. We canriot 
noum over the sightless orbs of Milton ; he t'tmUi 
lot have done greater things than ho did in hiM 
ilindness : — 

« Samson hath quit himfMtlf 

Like Samson, and heroically huth fininhnd 

A life heroic. 

Nothing is here fortean, nothing to wnil, 

Or knock the breait ; no w«Akn«M, no Aontompt» 

DiipnuBe or blame ; nothing bttt woll And Mr.* 
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The Spniih imw i nim, Fkahgii Sauhai, lib 
ftm t Mhed in the ■iteentii centaiT, wee bom hSmL 
NererthdeMy he eerijr dHtn^ained famadf bj bii 
poficieDCfy not only in nunc, bat in tiie ancint 
Hncoagee and inedenoe. Tlui blind man eranit- 
nally became P nt e mo r of Mnac in the Uni f eiwty of 
Sakmanca ; and he pobhdied an able wodk in Lialia 
on thetheoiyof hisfimmritescieiiee.^ We had ia 
later timee, in our oiwn coiiuUjy an enaneiit fiiai^iiB 
of nauical attainmentB made in wiialw mii iiiiwtiiliif 
to those of Salinas. John Stahlst was bora ia 
London in 1713, and lost his eye-si£fat, iHien odjjr 
two jean M, bj'a M. In this cdnmtion he applied 
Umself with such extraoidioarj success to tbe stndf 
of miisicy'that in his eleventh year he was chosen 
oiganist to the church of AUhallowa^ in Bread- 
street^ and two jears afterwards obtained the aann 
situation in the church of St. Andrew, HoDmiiI, 
although opposed by fnany other candidates. From 
this be went, in 1734, to the Temple Church, having 
already when only sixteen, taken his degree of 
Bachelor of Music, at Oxford. Mr Stanley died in 
1786, after having for many years stood at the head 
of the practitioners of sacred music in £ngland. 
The names of other distinguished musical composers, 
who were either bom blind or became so in eaify 
infancy, might be added to these. 

Nor is music the only one of the fme arts in which 
the blind have excelled. We read of a sculptor who 
became blind at twenty years of age, and yet ten 
years afterwards made a statue of Pope Urban 
V III.' in clay, and another of Cosmo II. of Fb" 
rence, of marble. Another blind sculptor is men- 
tioned by Roger de Piles, in one of his works on 
painting ; he executed a marble statue of our 
Charles I. with great taste and accuracy. Nor ought 
we to be surprised at this dexterity if we majr bdim 
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what is told us of a joung French lady, who lout 
her sight in her second year, and of whos^ marvAlloun 
accomplishments we have an accrmnt in fh^: Annual 
Register for 1762. This la/iy w «aid, uiAwitYiHtttntl' 
ing her blindness, to have bf;en an fxrj-Wfznt [Astyf-r 
at cards, a ready and ele^nnt writer, and f\yf'.n t/» 
have been able to read writtf^n charartftrs. (in 
sitting down to play at cardn, ^he first wnt rivftr 
the pack, marking every one of the fifty-fwo rnrtln 
by so slight an indentation, an nf:nr('('.\y t/i 1)^ jierr^^ 
tible to any one elsfj on the rj/n^rst ifi<<f»*Trfion, hut 
which nevertheless, she her^^ilf, hy tUt: iU-Urw-.y /»f 
her touch, instantly reer>j(nisrd. She th^^n \trft^*^*fM 
without difficulty, only rerpjirintr, of>/>iir^/T^ fh;it t-.v^-fy 
card should be named na it w;m pl^iy^d. In writittpi 
she used a sharp and hard-fK»ifit/rd ji*'.rir.il^ whi/ii 
marked the paper W) a.^ to *tnahl*: her tn rt-wl w\mf 
she had written with her fiwjidr -i'lulst. All thw, rf 
must be confc«w:d, 8*:*irrw v^try lil<#; n iu-.tutu ^ hut 
it is perhaps, s<;are#:ly *w» worid#!rfijl <w whjit lai t/iM 
of an English larly, who whw t-xnttitut-A hy s^Tv^rrftJ 
eminent physicians, and arn/in^ oth»:r« hy nir llwns: 
iSloane. She harl lK:<rfi t\t'^}nvi'j\ Uy /l(»M'hae<^, n/^ 
only of her sight but of h#Tr ^ttiw.r*. of «!|i#'W-.h ftri/l 
hearing, w> tluit there rernain#:d only tUtz //r^rjine M' 
touch, taste, and smell, by whuh *!h#: /Vful/I l»/»l/J 
•communication with UUdr^. Il*-af, duroh, wmI 
blind as she wJis, how<:v*!r, •;h': yH m r/i(jf«M: of 
time learned to convert: with h«:r fr i«:ndai hy utt^uun tt\ 
an alphabet marie by their hmidM or firi{ir«Tr« |if<!as«<rd jri 
different ways ufKin herV. She s^ity wttm aUi iu:t\u%rM\ 
the power of writing with gr«!Jit nf:fjtfi<:MH and exai:t- 
ness, and usf;d to sit u|i in i»<:d, we an: told, at any 
hour of the night, eith^rr to write ar to work, when she 
feh herself indisjiosed to sh^ep. We shtdl feel what 
an invaluable possession the knowledge of writing 
must have been to this individual, when we reflect, 
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that on first being reduced to the state of deplorable 
helplessness which she afterwards found admitted of 
so many alleviations, nothing but the power she still 
retained of scrawling a few words, which yet ^e 
could not discern, could have enabled her at all to 
communicate her wishes or feelings to those around - 
her. But for this power it would seem that she must 
have been for ever shut out from even the moist 
imperfect intercourse with her species ; for it was 
through it alone that she could intimate to them the 
meaning she wished to be assigned to each of the 
diflerent palpable signs which constituted her alphab^. 
With this instrument of communication, the arrange- 
ment would be easily effected ; it would otherwise 
have been impracticable. We have abundant reason to 
set a high value on the art of writing, but to this 
person it was invaluable. To us it is the most use- 
ful of all the arts ; to her it was the means of resto- 
ration to life from a state of exclusion, almost as 
complete as that of the grave. 

But ])erhaps the most singular instance on record 
of a blind ])€rson triumphing over those difficulties of 
his situation, which are apparently most insuperable, 
is afforded in John Metcalf, or, as he was com- 
monly call(;d, Blind Jack, a well-kno^n character, 
wlio died only a few years ago. This person was a 
native of JVIancliester or the neighbourhood, and 
Mr Bew has given an account of him in the 
paper we have already quoted. Afler telling us that 
he became blind at a very early age, so as to be 
entirely ignorant of light and its various effects, 
the narrative proceeds as follows : — " This man 
passed the younger part of his life as a waggoner, 
and occasionally as a guide in intricate roads during 
the night, or when the tracks were covered with 
snow. Strange as this may appear to those who 
can see, the employment he has once undertaken is 
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still more extraordinaiy ; it is one of the last to 
which we could suppose a hlind man would ever turn 
his attention. His present pccupation is that of pro- 
jector and surveyor of highways in difficult and 
mountainous parts. With the assistance only of a 
long staff, I have several times met this man tra- 
versing the roads, ascending precipices, exploring 
valleys, and investigating their severaJ extents, forms, 
and situations, so as to answer his designs in the 
best manner. The plans which he designs, and the 
estimates he makes, are done in a method peculiar 
to himself, and which he cannot well convey the 
meaning of to others. His abilities in this respect 
are nevertheless so great, that he finds constant em- 
ployment. Most of the roads over the Peak in Der- 
byshire have been altered by his directions, particu- 
larly those in the vicinity of Buxton ; and he is at 
this time constructing a new one betwixt Wilmslow 
and Congleton, with a view to open a communication 
to the great London road, without being obUged to 
pass over the mountains." Mr Bew adds in a note, 
** Since this-paper was written, and had the honour 
of being delivered to the Society, I have met this 
blind projector of the roads, who was alone as usual, 
and amongst other conversation, I made some en- 
quiries concerning this new road. It was really 
astonishing to hear with what accuracy he described 
the courses and the nature of the different soils 
through which it was conducted. Having mentioned 
to him a boggy piece of ground it passed through, 
he observed, that * that was the only place he had 
doubts concerning ; and that he was apprehensive 
they had, contrary to his directions, been too sparing 
of their materials.' "* 

We will mention, in conclusion, only a very few 
others of the blind who have distinguished them- 

* Memoirs of the Literary and Philosophical Society of Man- 
chester, vol. i. 
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■ehm in Utanture. The Soti^fom, eatmoaif 
knofvm b^ the name of Hbnbt the lUMlrel, .better 
known as ^^ BBsmA Hany/' who has left a poem 
in t^ dialect of his coontiy on the adue v emenli 
of Sir William Wallao*, was bom blind. Inaddi- 
tion to his poetical powen, which are coosUar- 
able, he seems to have possessed a knowled^ of 
Latin and French, as well as of the prindpal scienoei 
cultiTi^ in his time. His woric shews mm to haws 
had some acquaintance in paiticiilar both wib 
divinity and astronomy. He flemished about the 
middle of the fifteenth centuiy ; and Johp Migor, 
the historian, in whose youth he was still alive, teb 
us, that he was vfoat to recite his verses at the feaflto 
of the nobility, '^obtaining in that manner," he 
adds, ^^ his food and raimoit, of which he was wdl 
worthy." Henry's work Ions continued a popular 
fiivourite in Scotland, and is still very generajfy 
read in a modernised form. — The Italian poet Sca- 
piNELLi, who was bom at Modena in 1585, was also 
blind from his birth. He held a {H-ofessor's chair 
successively at Bologna, Modena, and Pisa ; and 
having then been recalled to occupy the place of 
Chief professor of eloquence, on which he had 
long set his heart, in the first of these Universities, 
died there in the forty-ninth year of his age. Sca- 
pinelli, beside several prose compositions, wrote 
verses both in Italian and Latin ; and all his works 
are distinguished, not only by their learning, but bj 
a purity and elegance of diction, rare at the time 
when he flourished. He was accounted, indeed^ 
one of the most finished scholars of his day. 

Nor must we forget here the well-known name rf 
the Rev Dr Black lock. He was bom at the 
town of Annan, in Dumfiies-shire, in 1721. When 
no more than six months old he was reduced to a 
state of complete blindness by small pox. To <^ 
in his circumstances this was a peculiariy heavy 
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calamity; for his &ther was only a poor working 
nason, with several other children to provide for, 
ind but little in a condition, therefore, to sustain the 
)urden of a son, not only left more than usually de- 
)endent upon him during childliood, but seemingly 
infitted for ever taking care of himself. But never 
¥ere the duties of a father more admirably fulfilled 
han by this excellent man in his humble estate. 
His poor blind boy weis the object of an unceasing 
endemess and care, which, not satisfied with provid- 
ng for the supply of his bodily wants, left nothing un- 
lone that could contribute either to improve or amuse 
lis mind, and so to make up to him, as far as possible, 
br his melancholy deprivation. He delighted es- 
)ecially to spend his leisure hours in reading to 
lim; and finding him fond of poetry, he procured 
IS many of the works of our English poets 
IS he could, and thus nourished in him a passion 
vhich afterwards became one of the chief consola- 
ions of his life. In this way young Blacklock be- 
ldame a versifier himself at a very early age, some 
3f his poems, which were afterwards published, being 
iated in his twelfth year. He had before this, how- 
ever, been sent to school, where, in the course of 
time, he became a tolerable proficient in the common 
branches of education, and even made considerable 
progress in the knowledge of the Latin language. 
He was very much indebted, in making' these at- 
tainments, to the assistance of his schoolfellows, to 
all of whom his gentle and yet hvely and playfol 
disposition, as well as his helplessness, greatly en- 
deared him. At last, however, in his nineteenth 
^ear, he lost his inestimable father. Helpless as he 
was, and rendered more so than he would otherwise 
liave been from the very excess of care he had here- 
tofore experienced, he was now left apparently nvith- 
Dut a friend on eartli from whom he could expect ^ 
VOL. III. 27 
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of the ■ttgntimni he m nncfa needed; 
and the pioepect befiwe him was as ^oomj as k.k 
posnUe to imagbe. He has eiqpceased the fcnlJMi 
wkh which he looked fiirwaidto the fiitureat dm 
time in some veij pathetic TeisesyiHiich are to bs 
found among his printed poems. He was ftott 
however, left kx^wtfhoiA a protipctor. Hiscaaekiv- 
iu readied the ear of Dr Stephenaoo, one of fki 
Judical PtofesBors in the Univenity of E dinh mjA 
that gentleman generously invited him to come to m 
Scottish metropolis^ whm he eogsffed to find Mil 
die means of pursuing his studies at C&Uege. Wift 
lock gladlj accepted this liberal dfer. While k 
Edinburgh) he availed himseir with eagemesB of 
evenr cmortunity of inqirovement ^ihich 
itself Tnos, for instance, he acquired a 
with the French language, bj conversing with^a 
of his acquaintance, ii^ was a native of 
When he had been a few years at the University, 
published, at the suggestion of his friends a voIobb. 
of poems; and this attracted to him the more genenl 
notice of the literary world. Among others whoee 
attention was drawn to the productions of the h&ai 
poet was Mr Spence, Professor of Poetry at Qxfixd, 
who published a critical review of them, accompanied 
by a sketch of their author's history, which had a 

Seat efiect in making him more extensively knowiL 
i the meanwhile, Blacklock continued his studki 
at Edinburgh, until he had finished the usod 
course of education prescribed to candidates for tin 
ministry in the Scottish Church, which occupiei. 
him ten years. In 1754 a second edition ot Mi 
poems was published by subscription; and havi^^ 
been a few years afterwards licensed by the Presbf- 
tery as a preacher, he was inducted to the church flf 
Kirkcudbright, on the presentation of the Eari flf 
Selkirk. So much opposition, however, was .nials 
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take refiige in the Charter-lKNue.. Wb daog^iter, 
who had heen VSbenSiy educated, and had at fint 
mixed in all the gaieties of the metropoBfly wasiioir 
obliged to support both him and heraeu by wcikiiig 
at her needle. But after strii^ling in diia wi^ 
for some jears, she lost her sight hj a cataract 
Her situation, it might be imagined, was now bodi 
helpless and hopeless in the extreme; but a atronig 
mind enabled her to rise above her calami^. Sie 
not onlj continued the exercise of her needle, we iie 
UAdy with as much activity and skill as ever, bii 
never sufiering her spirits to droop, distinguished 
herself just as she had been used to do, hy the neat- 
ness of her dress, and preserved all her old attadi- 
ment to literature. In 1746, after she had been bx 
years blind, she published a translation from the 
French of La Bleterie's ^ Life of the Emperor 
Julian.' Her father having Bome time after this met 
with Dr Johnson, told him his stoiy, and in men- 
tioning his daughter, gave so intere^tmg an account 
of her, that the Doctor expressed himself desirous 
of making her acquaintance, and eventually invited 
her to reside in his house as a companion to his wife. 
Mrs Johnson died soon afler; but Miss Williams 
continued to reside with the Doctor till her death, in 
1783 at the age of 77. In 1752 an attempt was 
made to restore her sight by the operation of coucb- 
ii^, but without success. We find her father pub- 
lishing, three years later, an account of his method 
for discovering the longitude; and about the same 
time, Garrick gave the daughter a benefit at Dniiy 
Lane, which produced her two hundred pounds. 
Miss Williams also appeared again as an authoress, 
in 1766, when she published a volume, entitled, 
* Miscellanies in Prose and Verse,' written partly bj 
herself, and partly by several of her friends. 

One of the most ingenious and original works ever 
written upon the habits and natural hirtory of insects, 
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18 the ^ Rechcrches sur les Abeilles' of M. Huber, of 
Geneva, who had been reduced to a state of complete 
blindness, by gutia serena, at the age of seventeen. 
He was assisted in his observations by his wife, an 
admirable woman, who made it the business of her 
life to contrive the means of alleviating her husband's 
misfortune, and for whom, indeed, it has been said, 
he was indebted chiefly to his blindness; as although 
an attachment had existed between them previously, 
the lady's friends were so much opposed to the 
match, that she would probably have been induced 
to listen to the addresses of another suitor, had not 
Huber's helpless condition awakened a sympathy she 
could not resist, and determined her, at all hazards, 
to unite herself to him. Madame Ducrest, who, in 
her late Memoirs of the Empress Josephine, relates 
this anecdote, knew M. Hubcr and his wife; and 
nothing, she assures us, could exceed either the un- 
wearied attention of the latter to every wish and 
feeling of her husband, or the happiness which, not- 
withstanding his blindness, he seemed in consequence 
to enjoy. During the war, we are told, Madame 
Hqber used to put her husband in possession of the 
movements of the armies by arnmging scpiadrons of 
pins on a map, in such a manner as to represent the 
different bodies of troops. A method was also in- 
vented by wliich he was enabled to write; and his 
wife used to form plans of the towns they inhabited, 
in reUef, for him to study by the touch. In short, 
so many ways did her affection find of gladdening 
his darkened existence, that he was wont to declare 
he should be miserable were he to cease to be blind. 
-" I should not know," said he, " to what extent a 
person in my situation could be beloved: besides, to 
me my wife is always young, fresh, and pretty, which 
is no light matter."* 

* Memoirei Bor Josephine, torn. i. 
VOL. III. 27* • 



Chapter Xllt. 

Aecoont of Jamei Brittdley: Canals. 

James Brindlet, the celebrated engineer, was e& 
tirely self^ught in even the rudiments of mechanical 
science, — ahhough, unfbrtunatelj, we are not in pos- 
aessioii of any very minute details of the -manner in 
wiuxh his powerful genius first found its way to the. 
knowledire of those laws of nature of which it ieifter' 
wiinbD^e 80 many admirable appUcations. Hewat 
bom at Tunsted, in the pari^ of WormhiDy Deiby^ 
shire, in the year 1716; and all we know of the firat 
seventeen years of his life, is, that his &ther having 
reduced himself to extreme poverty by his dissipated 
habits, he was allowed to grow np abnost totally un-, 
educated, and, from the time he was able to do any 
thing, was employed in the ordinary descriptions of 
country labour. To the end of his life this great 
genius was barely able to read on any very press- 
ing occasion; for, generally speaking, he woidd no 
more have thought of looking into a book for any 
information he wanted, than of seeking for it in 
the heart of a millstone : and his knowledge of the 
art of writing hardly extended farther than the ac- 
complishment of signing his name. It is probable,' 
that as he grew towards manhood, he began to feel 
himself created for higher things than driving a cait 
or following a plough; and we may even venture to 
conjecture, that the particular bias of his genius to- 
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pose of inspecting one which might serve him for a 
model. However, he had made his observations, it 
would seem, to ver}' little purpose; for, having re- 
turned home and fallen to work, he could make 
nothing of the business at all, and was only be- 
wildering himself, when a stranger, who understood 
something of such matters, happening one day to see 
what he was abrnit, felt no scruple in remarking in 
the neighbourhood that the man was only throwing 
away his employer's money. The reports which in 
consequence got abroad soon reached the ears of 
Brindley, who had been employed on the machinery 
under the directions of his master. Having probably 
of himself begun ere thLs to suspect that all was not 
right, his suspicions were only confirmed by what 
he heard; but aware how unlikely it was that his 
master would be able to explain matters, or even to 
assist him in getting out of his difficulties, he did not 
apply to him. On the contrary, he said nothing to 
any one; but, waiting till the work of the week was 
over, set out by himself one Saturday evening to see 
the mill which his master had already visited. He 
accoini)lislicd his object, and was back to his work 
by JMoiulay mornin;,^, having trav(»lled the whole 
journey of fifty miles on loot. Perfectly master now 
of the construction of the mill, he found no difficulty 
in going on with his undertaking; and completed 
the machine, indeed, not only so as perfectly to satisfy 
the proprietor, but with several improvements on his 
model, of his own contrivance. 

After remaining some years with Bennet, he set 
up in business for himself With the reputation he 
had already acquired, his entire devotion to his pro- 
fession, and the wonderful talent for mechanical in- 
vention, of which almost every piece of machinery he 
constructed gave evidence, he could not fail to sue-* 
ceed. But for some time, of course, he was known 
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only in tiic neighbourhood of the place where the 
lived. His connexions, however, gradually became 
more and more extensive; and at length he be^an 
to undertake engineering in all its branches, lie 
distinguished himself greatly in 170^, by the erection 
of a water-engine ior draining a coal-mine at Clifton 
in Lancashire. The great diiiicuhy in this case 
was to obtJiin a supply of water f<)r working the 
engine; this he brought through a tumiel of six 
hundred yards in length, cut in the s^>lid rcxrk. It 
would appear, however, that his genius was wA yet 
quite appreciated as it deserved to be, e\ en by those 
who employed him. He was in Sf>me s(jrt an in- 
truder Lito his present profession, fttr which he liad 
not been regularly educated; and it wa.s natural 
enough that, before his great {x^wern had ha/1 an of>- 
portunity of showing themselves, and commanding the 
universal admiration of those best fpialitied to judge 
of them, he shoidd have been conceived by many to be 
rather a merely clever workman in a lew particular 
departments, than one who could be safely entrusted 
with the entire management and sujK.'rint<.ijdrn<:e of 
a complicated desijrn. In 17.30 it was det#rrmined to 
erect a new silk-mill at Congleton, in Cheshire; anij 
another person having been u\}[HAut<ii\ to pr<;nide over 
the execution of the wurk, and to arfuw^ti the m<;re 
intricate combinations, ijirindley w.'ls <:rigiiged to 
fabricate the larger wheeN and 'Xlier cjinrntzr \Hirin 
of the ap})aratus. It soon became manifest, however, 
in this instance, that the superintendant wa^ unfit 
for his office; and the profjrietors Yn:r*t obHged Ut 
apply to Urindlcy to remedy several blundertf into 
which he had fallen, and give his luWifM as to how 
tho work should be proceeded in. ^)till they did iiof 
deem it pro[)cr to dismiss their incapubhi proJe.efor; 
but, the prcsshig difliculty overcome, woidd liHVff hiul 
him by whose ingenuity they hiul ber:n enabjfsd f<i 
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get over it, to return to his subordinate place, and 
work under the directions of the same superior. 
This BrindJcy positively refused to do. He told 
them he was ready, if they would merely let him 
know what they wished the machine to perform, to 
apply his best endeavours to make it answer that 
purpose, and tiiat he had no doubt he should succeed; 
but he would not submit to l)e superintended by a 
person whom he had discovered to be quite igno- 
rant of the business he professed. This at once 
brought about a proper arrangement of mattere. 
Brindley's services could not be dispensed with; 
those of the pretender, who had been set over him, 
might be so, without much disadvantage. The entire 
management of the work, therefore, was forthwith 
confided to the former, who completed it, with his 
usual ability, in a superior manner. He not only 
made important improvements, indeed, in many 
parts of the machine itself, but even in the mode of 
preparing tiie separate pieces of which it was to be 
com[)osed. His ever-active genius was constantly dis- 
playing itself by the invention of tlic most beautifiil 
and economical simplilicatioas. One of these was a 
method which he contrived for cutting all his tooth 
and pinion wheels by niacliinery, instead of having 
them done by the hand, as they always till then had 
been. This invention enabled him to finish as much 
of that sort of work in one day as had formerly been 
accomplished in fourteen. 

Hut the charcicter of this man's mind was compre- 
hensiveness and graiidcjfir of conception; and he had 
not yet found any adecjiiate field lor the display of 
his vast ideas juid almost inexhaustible powers of 
execution. Happily, however, this was at last afforded 
him, by the commencement of a series of under- 
takings in this country, which deservedly rank among 
the achievements of modern enterprise and mechani- 
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^t it mmt coDfliBt of a succeanoii of oomiiletdf >iip!i[^ 
rated portkmB of water-wa^y from one to Ae oAMr;.Ji\^ 
which the boat IB carried on an iodiiiBd pkaiai:dr% J 
■ome other mechanical contrivance. " '-'% 

Canals have also been long in use in MVdrri «f ' 
the .countries of modem Kuiope, paiticalailf ^ft 
the Netherlands and in France. In the fanam^ 
indeed, they constitute the principal means of txmt 
munication between one place and another, whh 
ther for commercial or other purposes. In Franeei 
the canals of Buigundj, of JBriare, of OiieanSi w 
of Languedoc, all contribute important fiicffifies is 
the commerce of the countiy. The lal^t-menlidiMriy * 
which unites the Me^Bterranean to the Atlnotieyii 
sixty ftet broad and <me hundred and fifty miles in j 
length. It was finidiedin 1681; haviog emplojed j 
twmve thousand men fer fifteen yeansi anaoomt twdve | 
hundred thousand pounds sterling. \ 

It is remarkable that, with these examples beftie 
her, England was so late in availing herself of tfao 
advantages of canal navigaticm. The subject, how- 
ever, h^ not been altogether unthought of. As eaiiy 
as the reign of Charles the Second a scheme was in 
agitation ror cutting a canal (which has since been 
imule) between the Forth and the Clyde, in the northeni 
part of the kingdom; but the idea was abandoned, 
from the difficulty of procuring the requisite fimds. 
A very general impression, too, seems to have bees 
felt, in the earlier part of the last century, as to the 
desirableness of eficcting a canal navigation between 
the central English counties and either the metropdis 
or the eastern coast. 

The first modem canal actually executed in Eng- 
land was not begun till the year 1 755. It was the 
result of a sudden thought on the part of its undm^ 
takers, nothing of the kind having been contemplated 
by them when they commenced the opeertions which 
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kd to it. They had obtained an act of parliament 
for rendering navigable 'the Sankey brook, in Lanca- 
ehire, which flows into the river Mersey, from the 
neighbourhood of tlie now flourishing town of St 
Helen's through a district abounding in valuable 
beds of coal. Upon surveying the ground, however, 
with more care, it w.as considered better to leave the 
natural course of tho stream altogether, and to carry 
the intended navigation along a new line ; in other 
words, to cut a canal. The work was accordingly • 
commenced ; and the powers of the projectors having 
been enlarged by a second act of parliament, the 
canal was eventually extended to the length of about 
twelve miles. It has turned out both a highly suc- 
cessful speculation for the proprietors, and a valuable 
public accommodation. 

It is probable that the Sankey canal, although it 
did not give birth to the first idea of the great work 
we are now about to describe, had at least the honour 
of prompting the first decided step towards its exe- 
cution. Francis, duke of Bridgewafer, . who, while 
yet much under age, had succeeded, in the year 
1748, by the death of his elder brothers, to the 
family estates, and the title, which had been first 
borne by his father, had a property at Worsley, 
about seven miles west from Manchester, extremely 
rich in coal-mines, which, however, had hitherto 
been unproductive, owing to the want of any suP» 
ficiently economical means of transport. The object 
of supplying this defect had for some time strongly 
engaged the attention of the young duke, as it had 
indeed done that of his father ; who, in the year 1732 
had obtained an act of parliament enabling him to 
cut a canal to Manchester, but had been deterred 
from commencing the work, both by the immense 
pecuniary outlay which it would have demanded, 
and the formidable natural difficulties against which 

VOL, III. 28 
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at that time there was probabljr no C Mine er jn Ab 
couotrj able to contend.- When tbe idea, boiraver. 
was now' revived : the eztraordinaiy mnrJianirj i* 
genius of Brindiej had already accpnred. Sat' him 
an extensiYe reputation, and he was applied to faj 
the duke to aunrey the ground throu^^ whidi die. 
prcMKwed canal would have to be caniedy and to 
make hia rep<urt upcm the .practicability of the 
scheme. New as ne was to '•this qiecieB of engi- 
neerings Brindiej, confident in bis own powen, 
at once undertook to make the denied erammatinn, 
and havinff finished it, expressed his cooYictkMi that 
the ground presented no mfficulties which mig^ not 
be suimounted. On receiving this assurance, dw 
duke at once detennined upon comnencing die 
undertaking ; and an act of parliament having been 
obtained in 1758, the powers of which wiQfe ooDsi- 
derably extended bj succeeding acts, the fixmatun 
of the canal was begun that year. 

From the first the duke resolved that, without re- 
gard to expense, every part of the work should be 
executed in' the most perfect manner. One of the 
chief difficulties to be surmounted was that of pro- 
curing a sufficient supply of water ; and, therefore 
that there might be as little of it as possible wasted, 
it was determined that the canal should be of unir 
form level throughout, and of course without locks. 
It had consequently "to be carried in various parts of 
its course both under hiUs and over wide and deep 
vallies. The point, indeed, fi*om which it took its 
commencement was the heart of the coal-mountain 
at Worsley. Here a large basin was formed, in the 
first place, fi-om which a tunnel of three-quarters of 
a mile in length had to be cut through the hill. We 
may just mention, in passing, that the subterraneous 
oourse of the water beyond this basin has since been 
extended in various directions for about thirty miles. 
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After emerging from mider ground, the line of the 
canal was carried forward, as we have stated, 
by the intrepid engineer, on the same undeviating 
level ; every obstacle that presented itself being tri- 
umphed over by his admirable ingenuity, which the 
difficulties seemed only to render more fertile in happy 
inventions. Nor did his comprehensive mind ever 
neglect even the most subordinate departments of 
the enterprize. The operations of the workmen 
where every where faciUtated by new machines of his 
contrivance ; and what ever could contribute to the 
economy with which the work was carried on, was 
attended to only less anxiously than what was deemed 
essential to its completeness. Thus, for example, 
the materials excavated from one place wjere em- 
ployed to form the necessary embankments at ano- 
ther, to which they were conveyed in boats, having 
bottoms which opened, and at once deposited the 
load in the place where it was wanted. No part of 
his task, indeed, seemed to meet this great engineer 
unprepared. He made no blunders, and never had 
either to undo any tiling or to wish it undone ; on 
the contrary, when any new difficulty occured, it 
appeared almost as if he had been all along pro- 
viding for it — as if his other operations liad been 
directed from the first by his anticipation of the one 
now about to be undertaken. 

In order to bring the canal to Manchester it 
was necessary to carry it across the Irwell. That 
river is, and was then, navigable for a considerable 
way above the place nt which the canal comes up to 
it ; and this circumstance interposed an additional 
difficulty, as, of course, in establishing the one navi- 
gation, it was indespcnsable that the other should not 
be destroyed or interfered with. But nothing could 
dismay the daring genius of Brindley. Thinking it, 
however, due to ^lus noble employer to give him the 
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moit Mtkfym^ evidenee m Ut pomr ct ih» frae- . 
ticaliilihr of hn dcaijpi^ he ivqiMiled tlMt •«M jij^ 
— y''**'' miglA be odled mtogfare Ui oinioB 
before ito qzecutioD ihonld be detonmnedeiL^ Hal 
penon Brindlef cenied to tlie wpU wfaiBi^ lie jbrh 
posed to tear hie aquediicty wtd ebde a vome a to 
ezplem to him* hour he.-im9M to canj.qn the 
wcnk.. But the Qwaoolgr ihoolr. hie.headi^iMd- 
remujked, that << he bad often heard^-'of caafleni 
the air, but never befoe was shewn wfaeie m of 
them were to be erMe4.f/ The dnke, venwOnuem, 
retained his coaSideatSeJa his own et^jnew. and it 
was lesihnd that the woik Aould proceed The 
erectioaof the aqueduct, accordindj, was bmn m 
September, 1760, and on. the 17& oi Jvfy SoOaw . 
ing the first boot passed orer it, the whole stmctme 
fcnmng a bridge of above two hundred yards m kogfh 
supported upon three arches, of which the centre one '\ 
rose neailj fortj feet above the sur&ce of the river 
on which might be frequently beheld a veesel pesBiQg 
aliHiff, while another, with all its masts and saib 
standmg, was holding its undisturbed way .directlj 
under its keel. 

In 1762 an act of parliament was, after much op- i 
position, obtained by the duke, for carrying a branch J 
of his canal to conimunicate with Liverpool, and so "^ 
uniting that to^^n, by this method of communicaitiiHi, 
to Manchester. This portion of the canal, which h 
more than twenty-nine miles in length, is, like the 
fi>rmer, without locks, and is carried by an aqueduct 
over the Mersey, tlie arch of which, however, is leas 
lofty than that of the one over the Irwell, as the 
river is not navigable at the place where it crosses. 
It passes also over several vallies of considerable 
width and depth. Before this, the usual price of 
the carriage of goods between Liverpool and Man* 
cheater had been twelve shillings per ton by water, 
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and forty shillings by land; they were now conveyed 
by the canal, at a charge of six shillings per ton, and 
with all the regularity of land carriage. 

In contemplating this great work, we ought not to 
overlook the admirable manner in which the enter- 
prising nobleman, at whose expense it was undertaken, 
performed his part in carrying it on. It was his deter- 
mination, as we have already stated, from the first, 
to spare no expense on its completion. Accordingly, 
he devoted to it during the time of its progress nearly 
the whole of his revenues, denying himself, all the 
while, even the ordinary accommodations of his rank, 
and h^^ing on an income of four hundred a year. 
He had even great commercial difficulties to contend 
with in the prosecution of his schemes, being at one 
time imable to raise 500/. on his bond on the Royal 
exchange; and it was a chief business of his agent, 
Mr Gilbert, to ride up and down the country to 
raise money on his Grace's promissory notes. It is 
true that he was afterwards amply repaid for this 
outlay and temporary sacrifice; but the compensation 
that eventually accrued to him he never might have 
lived to enjoy; and at all events he acted as none but 
extraordinary men do, in thus voluntarily relinquish- 
ing the present for the future, and preferring to any 
dissipation of his wealth on passing and merely per- 
sonal objects, the creation of this magnificent monu- 
ment of lasting public usefulness.^ IN or was it only 

* Francis Duke of Bridgewater, died in 1803, at the age of 
67, when the dacal title became extinct, and the earldom passed 
to his coasin. General Egerton. The income arising from his ca- 
nal property alone was understood to be, at the time of his death, 
between 50,000/. and 80,000/ per annum — a large revenue, but 
not amounting, although we add to it the rents of his other es- 
tates, to any thing like that assigned to this nobleman, by the 
writer of his life, in the Biographie Universelle, who informs 
us, that the income-tax which be payed every year amounted 
alone to 110,000/. sterling. « I^ somme qn*il pfiyait, chaque 
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in the iibetilify of hu expendktm tiMlllie duken- 
proved Idmedf a peUon woitfajr of ftindlej. He 
supported hie-engmeer tlirouglioiit die mderteidpg 
with imflmchiwyg^irit, m -the fitce of no little oatetj 
and ridicul^y to' wfaidi the imagined eztraraganoe or 
impracticabilify of manj of his plans expoeM hfan— 
and that even from those who were generally ac- 
counted the .most scientific judges of such mafttete. 
The success with which these plans were earned iiAs 
ezecutiony is probably, in no iiigfat degree to be at- 
tributed to the perfect ccmfidence wwi wliidi thsir 
author was thus enabled to proceed. 

We have entered at the greater lengdi into t|ie hia- 
toij of this undertaking, b<mi becausiB it-^was^ first 
of a succession of wons of the sanss-demiptionyin 
which the creat engineer of wfaom^tf^tfo^ speakiot 
displayed &e unrivalled hardihood; ^originality, and 
fertility of his genius, and because fronr-<t is dso to 
be dated the commencement of that extended canal 
navigation, which now fi>rm8 so important a part of 
our means of internal communication in this country. 
While the Bridgewater canal was yet in progress, 
Mr Brindley was engaged by I^rd Gower*, and the 
other principal landed proprietors of Stafibrdshire, to 
survey a line for another canal, which it was prop<xBed 
should pass through that county, and, by uniting the 
Trent and the Mersey, open for it a communication, 
by water, with both the east and west coast. Having 
reported favourably of the practicability of this design, 
and an act of parliament having been obtained in 

ane^y poar la portion dans la taxe da refrenne {income tax) t' 
^levaitseole d 110,000 livres ft.'* The fact i«, that in the re- 
turns which he made under the act imposing the tax in question* 
the duke estimated his income at that amount. He left at bii 
death, beside his large property in land, about 600,000/. in the 
funds. 

* Lord Gower married a sister of the Duke of Bridgewater ; 
and bis Grace left bis canal property in Lancasfairs to bia 
nephtw, the present Marquess of Staffi>r(L 
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L 765 for carrying it into efiect, he was appointed to 
conduct the work. The scheme was one which had 
>een often thought of; hut the supposed impossibility 
)f carrying the canal across the tract of elevated 
country wluch stretches along the central region of 
Bngland had hitherto prevented :iBmy attempt to exe- 
cute it. This was, however, precisely such an obstacle 
IS Brindley delighted to cope with; and he at once 
)vercame it, by carrying a tunnel through Harecastle 
Hill, of two thousand eight hundred and eighty yards 
n length, at a depth, in some places, of more than 
wo hundred feet below the surface of the earth. 
This was only one of five tunnels excavated in dif- 
ferent parts of the canal, which extends to the length 
)f ninety-three miles, having seventy-six locks, and 
massing in its course over many aqueducts. Brind- 
ey, however, did not live to execute the whole of 
his great work, which was finished by his brother- 
n-law, Mr. Henshall, in 1777, about eleven years 
iler its commencement. 

■ 

During the time that these operations, so new in 
his country, were in progress, the curious crowded 
o witness them from all quarters, and the grandeur 
»f many of Brindley 's plans seems to have made a 
leep impression upon even his unscientific visitors. A 
stter which appeared in the newspapers, while he was 
engaged with the Trent and Mersey canal, gives us a 
ively picture of the astonishment with which the 
Qultitude viewed what he was about. The writer, 
t will be observed, alludes particularly to the Hare- 
:astle tunnel, the chief difficulty in excavating 
rhich arose from the nature of the soil it had to 
»e cut through. " Gentlemen come to view our 
lighth wonder of the world, the subterranean naviga- 
ion which is cutting by the great Mr. Brindley, who 
landles rocks as easily as you would plum-pies, and 
nakes the four elements subservient to his will. He 
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k M phin a lookiDg man m one of llie- boon of tfae^ 
Poiik, or one of his own caiten: but wfaeaho ipeda 
•n ears listen, and etery mind is filled widi wonder 
at die things he prononncesto be practicaMe. BE^ 
has cut a mile through bogs, winch he bindi*n|i^ 
embanking them with stones, ndiich he gels oitsf 
other parts of the nayigation, besides aboot a qositsr- 
<ii a mile into the hill YeldisA on the aide of wfakh 
he has a pun^, idiich is woriced bj water, and a ^ 
stove, the fire of which socks throngh a pipefisi i 
damps that would annoy the men who are cutting 
towuds the centre d the hill. The daj he cots odt 
aerves fi>r brick to arch the subterraneous part, wiadi 
we heartily wish to see finislied to Wilden Feny, 
idien we shall be able to send coals and potslo i 
London, and to diflferent parts of the globe." 1 

It would occupy too much of our wpmce to delaiy J 
however rapidlj, the histoij of the other undertakim * 
of this descripdon to which the remainder ofMr 
Brindley's life was devoted.. The success with idiidi 
the Duke of Bridgewater's enterprising plans for the 
improvement of his property were rewarded, speedilj 
prompted numerous other speculations of a similar 
description; and many canals were ibrmed in difierent 
parts of the kingdom, in the execution or plamung 
of ahnost all of which Brindley's services were em- 
ployed. He himself had become quite an enthusiaflt 
in his new profession, as a httle anecdote that hai 
been often told of him may serve to shew. Having 
been called on one occasion to give his evidence 
touching some professional point before a Committee 
of the House of Commons, he expressed hinvieif in 
the course of his examination, with so much contempt 
of rivers as means of internal navigation, that as 
honourable member was tempted to ask him fi>r what 
purpose he conceived rivers to have been created? 
when Brindley, after hesitating a moment, replied, 
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'' To feed canals." His success as a builder of 
aqueducts would appear to have inspired him with 
ahnost as fervid a zeal in favour of bridges as of 
canals, if it be true, "as has been asserted, that one of 
his favourite schenaes contemplated the joining of 
Great Britain to Ireland by a bridge of boats 
extending from Portpatrick to Donaghadee. This 
report, however, is alleged to be without foundation 
by the late Earl of Bridgewater, in a curious wo/k 
which he published some years ago at Paris, relative 
to his predecessor's celebrated canal. 

B/indley's multiplied labours, and intense applica- 
tion, rapidly wasted his strength, and shortened his 
life. He died at Turnhurst, in StaflTordshire, on the 
27th of September, 1772, in the fifty-sixth year of 
his age, having suffered for some years under a hectic 
fever, which he had never been able to get rid of. 
In his case, as in that of other active spirits, the 
soul seems to have 

** O'er-inform'd its tenement of clay ;" 
although the actual bodily fatigue to which his many 
engagements subjected him must doubtless have 
contributed to wear him out. 

' No man ever lived more for his* pursuit, or less for 
himself, than Brindley . He had no sources of enjoy- 
ment, or even of thought, except in his profession. 
It is related, that having once, when in London, 
been prevailed upon to^o to the theatre, the unusual 
excitement so confused and agitated him as actually 
to unfit him for business for several days, on which 
account he never could be induced to repeat his visit. 
His total want of education, and ignorance of litera- 
ture, left his genius without any other field in which 
to exercise itself and spend its strength than that 
which the pursuit of his profession afforded it : its 
power, even here, would not probably have been im- 
paired, if it could have better sought relaxation in 
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mil^ ; on the contrnry, ila Bprbg would moat IH^I 
kara been oil Ibe stronger for beii^ occaaionalij dd- 
twt. We have already nKntioned that he was all 
hat entirely ignorant of reading and writing. He 
kiMir Mimclhing of figures, but did not avail himself 
nndi of tbeir assistance in perfunning the calculS' 
lioiiB wliteh were frequently msceasary in the proae- 
.entioii of his mechanical designs. On these occaai(«n 
hii bkbit wad to work the c|uestion, by a method of 
. Ua own, chiefly in his bead, only setting down the 
renilto al particular stages of the operation ; yet hii 
oondnsions were generally correct. His vigour of 
O0Dce]'>liiin, in regard to machinery, was bo great, 
that, liiiwever complicated might be the machine be 
bad to L\ecute, he never, except Bometimea to satisfy 
luB caiiployerB, made any drawing or model of it \ 
but having once fixed its difiereni parts in his mind, 
WMild construct it withoul any difiicully, merely from 
dw idea of which he had thus possessed hiqiselC 
When much perplexed witli any problem he had to 
■olve, his practice was to take to bed, in order to 
■tudy it i and he would eonictimes remain, we are 
told, ibr two or three days thus fixed to his pillow in 
meditation. 

We shall the more clearly appreciate the impulse 
given to inland navigation in this country by the 
achievements of Brindley, and the Extent of the new 
accommodalion which our cotnmerce has hence ob- 
tained within the last sixty or seventy years, if we 
cast our eye for a moment over ibe map of Great 
Britain, and 'niAe s few of the principal canab by 
which the island is now intersected in all directions. 
First, there is the Trent and Mersey Canal, which 
we have already mentioned, and which was denomi' 
nated by Brindley the Grand Trunk Navigation, 
as, in fact, uniting one side of the kingdom to the 
other, and thorelbre especially adapted to serve, as 
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it has since actually done, by way of stem, from 
which other similar lines might proceed as branches 
to difiereht points. By this canal, a complete 
water commmiicatioh was established, though by 
a somewhat circuitous sweep, between the great ports 
of Liverpool on the west coast, and Hull on the 
east. A branch from it, the Stafibrdshire and Wor- 
cestershire canal, was afterwards carried to the river 
Severn ; and thus a union was effected between the 
port of Bristol and the two already mentioned. This 
branch, being about forty-six miles long, was also 
executed by Brindley, and was completed in 1772. 
Similar communications were subsequently formed 
from other points on the south coast to the central 
counties. But the most important line of English 
canals is that which extends from the centre of 
the kingdom to the metropoUs, and, by falling into 
the Grand Trunk Navigation, forms in fact a con- 
tinued communication by water all the way from 
London to Liverpool. Of this line, the principal 
part is formed by what is called the Grand Junotion 
Canal, which, commencing at Brentford, stretches 
Dorth-west till it falls into a branch of the Oxford 
Canal, at Braunston, in Northamptonshire, passing 
eU one place (Blisworth) through a tunnel three 
thousand and eighty yards in length, eighteen feet 
high, and sixteen and a half wide. The Regent 
ind Paddington canals have since formed com- 
munications between the Grand Junction Canal, and 
iie eastern, western, and northern parts of the me- 
Topolis. The whole length of the direct water-way 
hus established between Liverpool and London is 
ibout two hundred and sixty-four miles ; but if the 
Jifierent canals which contribute to form the line be 
ill of them measured in their entire length, the ag- 
gregate amount of the inland navigation, in this con- 
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nenoo atone, wiB be ftmll to odWrf to dwfo one 
tfaotuand (bar h un dred miles. ^ 

The oldest canal in the northempart of the Idbg- 
dom is that between the Forth and Clfde, which was 
executed bj the celebrated Smeatoo, aUboogfa its 
^an was revised by Brindlejr. It commences at 
Grangconouthy on the Carrony at a short distance 
jfrom where that river fidb into the Forth, and oii- 
ffinallj terminated at Port DundjBm, in Ae neigh- 
Dourhood of Glasgow. A portion of thk einil, 
owin£ to the ' great descent of die groond ctm • 
idiich it passes towards the west, has no fewer dn 
twenty locks in the first ten mites and a halC B 
was afterwards carried iarther west to Dafanoir, oa 
the Clyde ; and is now connected with the Qbagcm 
and Saltcoats canal, whose course is acroastheooon- 
ties of Renfi^w and Ayr, to the' river 'Gamodc, 
which flows into the Atlantic opposite to the U* 
of Arran. More recently, a branch has been es- 
tended from its north-eastern extremihr, along Ae 
south bank of the Forth, as &r as E^nburgh ; to 
that the whole now forms an uninterrupted line' of 
canal navigation from the east to the west coast 
of Scotland.' The famous Caledonian Canal, in the 
north of Scotland, also unites the two opposite 
seas, and indeed runs pretty nearly parallel to t 
part of the line that has just been described. * It wsf 
commenced in 1 802, under the management of Hr 
Telford, who conducted it throughout ; and wai 
first opened on the 2dd of October, 182S. TbB 
distance between the Grerman and the \ fh f^' 
Oceans, measured in the direction of this canal, ii 
two hundred and fifly miles ; but of this umstj 
two bundled and thirty miles, consisting of fiilki 
and lakes, were already navigable. The -canal ItafK, 
therefore, which has cost about a million' of poabdlJ| 
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Sterling, is only, properly speaking, about twenty 
miles in length; and, had not steam navigation been 
fortunately discovered while the work was going on, 
there seems every reason to believe that the cut would 
have been nearly useless. 

The entire length of the canal navigation already 
formed in Great Britain and Ireland is not much 
under three thousand miles. The whole of this is 
the creation of the last seventy years, during which 
period, therefore, considerably above forty miles of 
canal may be said to have been profluced every 
year, — a tnily extraordinary evidence of the spirit 
and resources of a country, which has been able to 
continue so large an expenditure, for so long a time, 
on a single object; and which has in a single year, 
during that period, spent almost as much money upon 
war as all those canals together have cost for three 
quarters of a century. If Brindley had never lived, wo 
should undoubtedly ere now have been in possession 
of much of this accommodation; for the time was 
ripe for Jts introduction, and an increasing com- 
merce, every where seeking vent, could not have 
fidled, ere long, to have struck out for itself, to a 
certain extent, these new facilities. But had it not 
been for the example set by his adventurf)us genius, 
the progress of artificial navigation amring us would 
probably have been timid and slow, cfimparr;d to 
what it has been. For a long time, in all likelihood, 
our only canals would have been a few small ones, 
cut in the more level parts of the coimtry, like that 
substituted in 1775 for the Sankey Brcx^k, the 
benefit of each of which would have been extremely 
insignificant, and confined to a very narrow neigh- 
booriiood. He did, in the very infancy of the 
art, what has not yet been outdone; struggling, in- 
deed, with such difficulties, and triumphm^ over 
than, as could be scarcely exceeded by any his soo- 
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ceMon might have to enooiifltor. Bj the boU- 
nev and mcceM with which, in paiticolar, he car- 
ried the Grand Trunk Navisation acroaB Ui0 ele- 
rated ground of the midland conntiea, he demon- 
itrated that there was hardly any part of the iflland 
where a canal might not be formed; and, aoooid- 
ingly, this veiy central ridge, which used to be 
deemed so insurmountable an obstacle to the junc- 
tion of ouroj^posite coasts, is now ; intersected by- 
more than twenty canab beside the qne.which he fint 
drove through the barrier; It is in the conception and 
accomplishment of such grand and fortunate devc* 
tions from ordinary {uractice that we discern the 
power, and confess the Value, of original genius. 

The case of Brindley affords us a wondOTfiil example 
of what the force of natural talent will sometimes 
do in attaining an acquaintance with particular de- 
partments of science, m the face of almost every 
' conceivable disadvantage — where not only all educa- 
tion is wanting, but even all access to books. Nor 
is he the only celebrated practical mechanician that 
might be named, whose inventive faculties have been 
successfully exercised without any help from litera- 
ture. The French engineer, Swalm Renkin, or 
Rannequin, as he is more commonly called, who, 
in the reign of Louis XIV., constructed the famous 
machine of Marli for raising the water of the Seine 
to the gardens of Versailles, was originally only a 
common carpenter at Liege, where he was bom 
about the middle of the seventeenth century, and 
had no means of acquiring knowledge except in 
the work-shop and by his own reflection. A learned 
contemporary writer, Professor Weidler of Wittem- 
berg, describes him by the Greek epithet mmkA- 
PMfi^r§t — ignorant even of the alphabet^ Yet 
the apparatus which he erected at Versailles, and 
which was of extraordinary complexity, was regarded 
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in that age as the greatest mechanical wonder in the 
world. It raised water from the Seine to the height 
of four hundred and seventy-six feet above the 
level of the river. The Italian engineer, Nicholas 
Zabaolia, who was bom at Rome in 1674, was 
also originally a poor working carpenter, and alto- 
gether uneducated. In this capacity he was first 
employed at the Vatican; and yet he was even- 
tually appointed to preside over the building of 
St Feter's, where he did not, however, confine 
himself to the duties of superintendence and direc- 
tion, but continued to work with his own hands as 
before. Zabaglia was the author of many mecha- 
nical contrivances, distinguished for their simplicity 
•and elegance. He was the contemporary of Bar- 
tholomew Ferracino, another self-taught mecha- 
nician of great genius. Ferracino was bred a sawyer, 
in which occupation he was employed while very 
young, and when the severe labour was almost too 
much for his strength. He at length, however, 
contrived a saw which moved by the wind, and 
did his work for him. After this, he invented many 
other ingenious machines, and acquired a distin- 
guished reputation in various departments of prac- 
tical mechanics. The great clock in the Place 
of St Mark, at Venice, was constructed by him. 
But his greatest work was the bridge over the 
Brenta, near his native town of Bassano, which 
has been much celebrated. Ferracino was quite 
ignorant of books; and when his friends would 
sometimes judiciously advise him to give his great 
natural powers fair play, by applying himself to 
the regular study of the principles of mechanical 
science, he used to say, with a foolish laugh, which 
his ignorance alone could excuse, that nature had 
been a very good teacher to him, and that he had all 
the book he wanted in his head. Our own country- 
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muip ihm oeUbntod Johh HABUsoiiy viiOy in 1767, 
irHamtil the parinmaiilu^ lewud of tw«nlf thoa- 
nnd poands nr tbe in?ailiOD of lus adminble tini- 
pieoe for aaoertainkig Ao kingiliide si MSyOwj be 
qaoCed as mother •^^ ■ " H' t ft of eetfteiigiil ceniaii 
bat not to entirelir unaided by books. Me was bom 
at Ponkefract, in Voriuhire, in 1699, and was bted a 
carpenter; jet he toij earij manifested a tasle iir 
mathematical sdenoe, which is said to have been fint 
awakened by a manusciqit oopj of aome lectnias 
of Saundenon (the blind mathematician), thai m> 
ddentaDy fell into hb hands; and it Aoiild seom 
that he was not so entirely without edacation as to 
be unable to peruse and profit by them. Before be 
was twenty-one, he had made two wooden clocks fay 
himself and without having receired ai^ instmctioBs 
in the art We fattve, in a former chapter, menrioned 
die- circumBtance of his haviog been mat indnced to 
think of applying himself to the constructicm of ma- 
rine chronometers by living for some tinoe in sight of 
the sea. It was in 1728 that he first came up to 
London, in order to prosecute this object; but he 
bad to devote to it the anxious labours of neariy 
forty years before his inventions were perfected, or 
their general merit fully recognized. The art of 
watchmaking owes several valuable improvements to 
Harrison; among which may be particularly men- 
tioned the gridiron pendulum, and the expansion 
balance-wheel — the one serving to equalize the move- 
ments of a dock, and the other those of a watch, 
under all changes of temperature — and both depend- 
ing upon the unequal stretching under change of 
temperature of two different metals, which are so 
employed to form the rod of the pendulum and the 
circumference of a wheel, that the ccmtraction of 
the one exactly counterbalances the expansion of the 
other. Although, however, a most skilful and inge- 
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If mechanical invention does not necessarily imply 
much study of books, and may seem, on that account, 
a province of intellectual exertion fitted for persons 
who have not enjoyed the advantages of a regular 
education, as being one in which natural sagacity 
and ingenuity as much as literary attainments, are 
requisite to ensure advancement, the same thing can 
hardly be said of another department, in which self- 
taught genius has frequently made extraordinary 
progress ; we mean the study of languages. This 
is the sort of knowledge, indeed, which, in common 
parlance, is more peculiarly called learning. Its ac- 
quisition, in the circumstances alluded to, can only 
be the result of a love for, and familiarity with, books, 
and of what we may call the literary habit tho- 
roughly formed. 

Inhere are three purposes for which languages 
may be studied, independently of their gratifying 
that general desire of information which makes both 
the acquirement and the possession of all know- 
ledge delightful. One use, and an infinitely im- 
portant one, to be made of the knowledge of lan- 
guages, is the study of that intellectual mechanism 
by which they have been formed, and of which they 
present us, as it were, with the impr'^ss or picture. 
Another department of philosophy to which this 
knowledge is a key, is that relating to the earJv his 
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not read a word, in poring over the leaven of M 
books in which Yob master wrapped his comnioflitiefl ; 
till having been one day observed at this sort of study 
by a bocNcseller who hved in the neiffhbourfaood, that 
person oflfered to take him into his service. The 
proposal was instantly accepted by Magliabecchi, 
who could conceive no greater happiness than an 
occupation which would surround him with his be- 
loved books. So keen, it is added, was the interest 
which he toc^ in his new emplo3nnent, that in two 
or three days he knew the place of every volume in 
the shop,, and could find any one, when asked for, 
more re»dUy than his master himself. After a short 
time he had learnt to read ; and then every moment 
of his leisure was devoted to this new pleasure. Such 
is the story which Mr Spence has told nAy on the 
authority, as he states, of a Florentine gentleman well 
acquainted with Magliabecchi and his family. The 
Italian writer, Marmi, however, who, having been 
librarian to the Grand Duke of Florence, was, for 
many years, an intimate friend of Magliabecchi, has, 
in a Ufe which he has written of him, given a dif- 
ferent account of his early years. His mother, ac- 
cording to Marmi had him mstructed both in the art 
of design and in Latin when he was a boy, after 
which she apprenticed him to a goldsmith. Whether 
his master was a goldsmith or a bookseller, it is 
agreed, on all hands, that, during the time of his 
apprenticeship, Magliabecchi had already begun those 
extraordinary cu;quisitions which made him at length 
the most learned man of his age. The fame of his 
ardour for study, and extensive knowledge, at length 
procured him the notice of some of the Florentine 
literati ; and having been introduced at court, he was 
appointed by the Grand Duke keeper of one of his 
libraries. In this situation he remained till his death, 
in 1714, at the age of eighty-one. 
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Many wonderful stories are told of [the exten- 
sive reading and retentive memory of Maglia- 
becchi. It has been said, among other things, that 
a manuscript of a work of some length, which, 
at the request of the author, he had read, having 
been accidentally lost, was actually recovered hy being 
taken down from his recitation. This, however, as 
Mr Spence observes, is doubtless a very wild exag- 
geration : it amounts, evidently, if true, to nothing 
less than a proof that Magliabecchi's memory was 
such as to retain everything, without exception, to 
which his attention was ever called. But. of what 
he read really worth recollecting, he undoubtedly 
recollected a great deal. He was, indeed, a library 
of reference upon all sorts of subjects for the other 
literary men of his time, who were wont to apply to 
him whenever they wanted to know what had been 
already written upon any matter which they were 
engaged in studying or discussing. Two volumes 
of the * Letters of the Learned' >to Magliabecchi 
were published at Florence in 1745, and they form 
but a small p*art of those that were addressed to him 
during his long life, from every part of Europe, by 
persons who wished to avail themselves of the aid of 
his universal learning. Upon almost any subject, 
we are told, on which he was consulted, he could 
not only state what any particular author had said of 
it, but in many cases could quote the very words 
employed, naming, at the same time, the volume, 
the page, and the column in which they were to be 
found. Authors and Sprinters were generally wont 
to send him all the works which they published — a 
sure method, if they contained anything valuable, 
of getting them, as it were, advertised over the 
world of letters, since literary men were every where 
in communication with Magliabecchi ; and he would 
not fail, if the new book deserved his recommenda- 
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tkniy to mentioii iti mento to umIi of hw conv" 
iqpoodeiito as it was tikdy to interest. He bad « 
sort of dunt-hand method of readings bj wbieb be 
contrived to set over a great many vohimes in little 
time, and which everj person will be in eome de- 
gree able to underatand who has been much in the 
habit of kxdung over new books. His way, we are 
told, was to look first to the title-page, then to dip 
into the preface, dedication, or tmer prelinmiaiy 
matter, and finaOv, to go over the divisioDS or 
chapters ; after which, being so completely in poe- 
session, as he was, of all that fi>rmer writers nad 
said U|)on the subject treated of, he had a compe- 
tent general notion of the contents of the new week. 
Of course, if this cursory inspection gave him reason 
to believe that there was in any part of it matter 
reallv new and important, he would 'examine it more 
particularly befiyre he laid it down. At all events, it 
IS certain, that although thus expeditiously acquired^ 
his knowledge was the very reverse of superficial. 
The reverence with which he was regiuxled by the 
greatest scholars of his time proves this. The dex- 
terity, if we may so call it, which he attained in the . 
art of acquiring such knowledge as can be communi- 
cated by books, was in great part the result of the 
cxclusiveness with which he devoted his life to that 
object. He might be said literally to live in his 
library ; for in fact he both slept and took his meals 
in the midst of his books. Three hard eggs and a 
draught of water formed his common repast ; and a 
sort of cradle, which he had made for the pUrpose, 
served him both for his elbow chair during the day, 
and for a bed at night. He never traveDed more 
than a few miles from Florence ; but all the great 
Ubraries in the world were, nevertheless, nearly as 
well known to him as his own. " One day," says 
Mr Spence, " the Grand Duke sent for lum, after 
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he was his librarian, to ask him wlicthcr he (;<>ijJd 
get for him a book which was particularly Hcarcc*. 
* No, Sir,' answered Magliabccchi, * it m im\H)mUUif 
for . there is but one in the world ; that in in tlw 
Grand Seignor's library at Conntantionplc, aiuJ in 
the seventh book on the second nhclf, on ihc ri^^ht 
hand as you go in."' Thin is not to be tulifn nn a 
proof of the extraordinary memory ol' Miii^liabccchi ; 
for the book in question being a remarkable one, it 
is not at all wonderful that the circunrntance which, 
in point of fact, principally ma/Je in ho, Hhouhl jiiivii 
been distinctly remembered by him : but Oie iiuniliur 
style in which he alludes to the lr>«;alitj<'H o/' (hi5 
Sultan's library, shews the hold that tivttryi\mni^ about 
it had taken of his fancy, and how atitirt^ly InxiltH 
were his world. 

We are too apt, perhaps, to underrate Magliiih<'f'chi 

as a mere lielluo librorum^ or \hhM glutton. JVo- 

bably few men have passed their lives with more 

enjoyment to themselves, and, at the same; time, 

more ser\'iceably in regard to others. J I is )>owerN 

of mind, wonderful as they were in r,(>rtain rfiHjHjc^tM, 

do not seem to have been such as (pjalitied him for 

profound and original thinking, or for enlarging the 

boundaries of human knowledge. He did what he 

was best fitted to do well, when he i\ii\(At:i\ hinjw;lf 

to the accumulation of a rnukifarious learning for 

his own gratification, and the benefit of all who 

needed his assistance. In ch^x/sing this province 

for himself, he certainly chose that which no one c^>uld 

have occupied so successfully. 

The Rev Joseph Spence, whom we have already 
mentioned more than once in these pages, has written 
a little volume, which he entitles, ^ A Parallel in the 
manner of Plutarch, between a most celebrated man 
of Florence, and one, scarce even heard of, in Eng- 
land.' The celebrated Florentine here alluded to is 
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Ma^^iabeedii ; and our obscore eountmnan, will 
whom he is compared, is a person of the name of 
Robert Hill. HiD, as Spence informs us, was 
bom, in 1699, at MisweD, near Tring, in Hertfind- 
riiire, of parents in humble life, who had scarcely 
been married a year when his fether died. Fife 
years after this event, however, his mother was mar- 
ried a second time to a tailor at Buckingham ; but, . 
upon removing to that [Jace, she left Robert at 
Miswell, in^arg^ of his grandmother. The old 
woman herself taught him to read, and afterwards 
sent him to school fer seven or eights weeks to leam 
writing, which was all the school education he ever 
receiv^. He then went to reside with an uncle who 
lived at Tring Grove, by whom he was emplojred to 
drive the jdough, and do other country worjk. At> 
last, when he was about fifteen years of age, it was ^ 
resolved to bind him an apprentice to his fttherHB- J 
law, the tailor. With him he remained for the usual 
period of seven years, in which time he learned that 
business. In the year 1716, he chanced to get hold * 
of an imperfect Latin Accidence and grammar, and 
about three-fourths of a Littleton's Dictionary. He 
had already begun to be a great reader, purchasing 
candles for himself with what money he could pro- 
cure, and sitting up at his books a great part of the 
night, the only time he had any leisure ; but these 
acquisitions gave additional force to a desire he had 
for some time felt to leam Latin, originaDy excited, 
as he declared, by some epitaphs in that language in 
the church, which his curiosity made him wish veiy 
much to be able to read. Next year, however, he 
was sent back to Tring Grove, in consequence of die 
small-pox raging in Buckingham ; and, in the hurrr 
of departure, he left his Latm books behind him. It 
was a year and a quarter before he returned to Buck- 
ingham, and during that interval he was emplojed 
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qwri a nnd to teadi fiir az cr* mewmk jem. B^ Vm 
own acoomit, however, he ww not el fiEBt voj wd| 
iwepved fiir flome of the dotieB of hki new emplof- 
ment. Soonafter he. had entered npoii k, a acliokr 
came to him wnfahig to reoeire leaMiiiB in arithmetic^ 
who had abeady advanced as ftr as decimal firactianB. 
Poor Hin hhiMlf had at this time got no&rtfaertfan 
n^at he caOs ^'a little way inio dirisiioii ;" and hs 
was at firrt in no small ooosteinsftion : howev e r, he 
hit upon a plan olT managing the matter winch an- 
swered well enough. To consume the time, he set 
his pupil, by way of prelmrinaiy exercise, to copy t 
seiies of tables, which had some apparent relatiQa to 
the subject of his intended studies. They must hare 
been tolerably voluminous, for we are told ther 
occupied the patient writer six weeks, aithoo^ it 
may be supjpoaed his master was not veiy importu- 
nate in ui]B[Big him.diroufffa the task. Meanwlyk^ 
however, Hill made the best use he could of die 
respite he had obtained for himself by this stratagem ; 
and by sitting up frequently neariy the wfacde nisfat, 
after his day's work was over, be cootrived, by the time 
the copying of the tables was finished, to be a smaD 
degree in advance of his pupil. 

After he had been noarriecl for seven or eight years 
his wifo died ; but in two years he married again. 
This second match turned out very unfortunate ; his 
wife, who appears to have been a worthless person, 
having in a short time run him so much in debt, thai 
he found it necessary to leave the place, and thus to 
eflTect his escape at once from her and his creditors. 
He now led, for several years, a wandering life ; oon- 
tinuing, as he travelled through the country, both to 
work at his business and to pursue his studies. He 
was seized with a violent deare to learn Hebrew, 
in consequence of meeting with some quotaticnns in 
that language in a book whiph he was perusing ; but 
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informed that he has passed many and many whole 
days in this and the former year, without tasting 
anything but water and tobacco. He has a wife and 
four small children, the eldest of them not above 
eitrht years old; and what bread they could get he 
often spared from his own hunger to help towards 
satisfying theirs. '^ Spencers principal object in pub- 
lishing his little work, was to raise his subscription for 
the )>oor scholar who was its subject; and who, not- 
withstanding some errors by which part of his life 
was marked, appears to have been upon the whole a 
person of much worth of character, and well deserv- 
ing of public sympathy and encouragement. It ie 
believed that the effect of this appeal was to relieve 
him, for the rest of his days, from the difficulties 
under which he was at this time suffering. He con- 
tinued to live at Buckingham for about twenty years 
afler his remarkable acquirements had in this way 
been made known to the world, ha\ing died there in 
the year 1777. 

Hill was evidently not a person of any uncommon 
extent of talr-nt or quickness of apprehension; and 
it is this peculiarity that makes his examj)le most in- 
teresting and instructive. His story teaches us what 
the mere love and persevering pursuit of knowledge 
may accomplisli, even where there is no extraordinary 
degree of mental power to make up for the w^ant of a 
regular education. All his acquirements were made 
laboriously and slowly. As he himself stated, he had 
been seven years in leajning Latin, and fl^irteen in 
learning Greek; and although he declared he could 
teach any person Hebrew in six weeks, his "own diffi- 
culties, we have just seen, in the acquisition of the ele- 
ments of that tongue, had been far from inconsider- 
able. Every thing yielded, however, to his invincible 
perseverance, and a zeal which no labour could 
damp or exhaust. '* When I was saying to hira,'' 
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naiewiil m L^toL WkOthft wwflm «wwd,lp 
Iwddi gradndlr inpiof^ nd b^ ««• floriUed to 
ratom to lib baiiMM; bol be did Wmbr aHtbat, 
n^^feet luB fltadMi. After woffku aD dqr, 1» 
genflnl practice wet to tit' i^ leafiig for a gnat 
part of the nii^y deemiiig hmiMlf fiur more tfan 
ooameoBated ftr faia laboaia and privatiflBB, bjdb>- 
taimngy even at this aacrifice^ a few houia araj 
week fer die paimita he loved; and in tliia malinen 
witUn aeven yean, he had actnaDjr mad^ himaw 
maflter of the Latin. Graeky Heteew, CbaUee, 
STiiaCy Arabic, and Peraian languagea.' Yet U» 
extraoridinaiy aftainmenta aeem not to have been 
ffenerall^ mown till a lortunato accidftnt kin- 
duoedhunto the notice of Dean Prideauz, a diflinr 
goiahed proficient in oriental learning. The 9mb» 
wiio alao reaided in Norwich, waa one daj dhowa 
aome Arabic manuacripta in a bookseller^ diopy 
which, upon inspecting them, he wished to pur- 
chase; but the bookseUer would not dunxMe of uiem 
for the price he offered. Some days an^rwards, re-, 
gretting that he had not secured the manuscripts, 
he returned to the bookseller, intending to givf^ 
him what he asked, when, ^ upon making in- 
quiry after them, he learned to his constematioQ, 
diat they had been sold to a tailor! Never doubting 
that 'they were destined for the scissors, if not al- 
ready in shreds, he requested that the tailor, wbo 
was no other than Wild, might be instantly seat 
for, that they might yet, if it were possible, be 
saved. Upon Wild making his appearance, the Dean 
had the gratification of learning, in answer to the first 
question, that the parchments were still uniiyured; 
but he was more surprised than ever, when, upon ex- 
pressing his wish to purchase them. Wild refused to 
part w£h them. '^ What can you mean to make of 
them?" asked the Dean. Wild told him he int^ided 
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to read them; and the Dean found, upon examining 
him, that this was no vain boast: the manuscripts 
were produced, and Wild read and translated a part of 
them in his presence. Dr Pridcaux soon atter ex- 
erted himself to raise a small subscription for this 
poor and meritorious scholar, by which means he was 
sent to Oxford, not to be entered at the University 
but that he might have access to the libraries, and 
find a more appropriate occupation for his talents, in 
teaching those oriental tongues with which he had 
in so wonderful a manner contrived to make himself 
acquainted. He came to Oxford about the year 1718, 
and resided in that city, where he went by the name 
of the Arabian Tailor, for two or three years, having 
been employed partly in teaching, and partly in 
making transcripts and translations from oriental 
manuscripts in the Bodleian Library. Nothmg more 
is known of him, except that in 1720 he removed to 
London, where he was patronized by the celebrated 
Dr Mead. The period of his death has not been 
ascectained; but in 1734 there appeared a translation 
by him of an Arabic production, entitled ' Mahomet's 
Journey to Heaven,' which is supposed, however, to 
have been a posthumous publication. There is a 
letter from Dr Turner respecting Wild among the 
* Letters by Eminent Persons,' published some years 
ago, by which it would appear, that, in pursuing his 
solitary studies, he had to strug^^le with severe pe- 
nury, as well as with other disadvantages. The 
letter is dated in 1714, while Wild was still at Nor- 
wich; and the writer, afler mentioning his extensive 
acquisitions, adds, '^ But he is very poor, and his 
landlord lately seized a Polyglot Bible (which he had 
made shift to purchase) for rent." 

We may here mention the wretched Eugene Aram, 
who was tried and convicted, in 1759, for a murder 
committed fourteen years before. The strange circum- 
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fltanoM nUdiy after lo laog a oonoedbidQty ie4fb O^.-'- 
di i c of e iy of this crime, fivmi one.of the laoit mpgaSti' 
chapton m the hutoiT of hoinan sn^ TUv dm, 
whom badpasMonsledftotheec ilimB weofaofej^^ 
atrocit/y andy in come^ueiice, to so nmerable en^nriL ■. 
fitrikhi^y ezemplifiedy m the previoiu part of ImHtaf 
whid reaolutioii and peraeyerance maj nccamMl^tk 
the work of aelf-educaticm. Araniy who was boM la 
Yorkdiire, in the year 1704^ only leinned to tfad « 
little Eng^ in the school of hb natire "Vfflam mf ' 
never afterwards had the benefit of any ftnther in* 
stniction; yet, by his own exertions, he firrt '<pia li 8ad ' 
himself to teach all the more common brarulMS of 
education, inclndin|; arithmetic and mathematics, ^aril 
then proceeded, with an industry tlmt has scamlf . 
been surpassed, to make his way'te the bqfhest 
departmfmts of leaminff. In a letter written to a 
clerical fnend from Yon Castle, after ins conviction, 
m which he gives an account of his life, he tays, 
referring to the period when he was first engaged ia 
thus at the same time teaching others and himsdT 
" Perceiving the deficiency in my education, and 
sensible of my want of the learned languages, and 
prompted by an irresistible covetousness of know- 
ledge, I commenced a series of studies in that way, 
and undertook the tediousness, the intricacies, and 
the labours of grammar. I selected Lilly from the 
rest, all which I got and repeated by heart. The 
task of repeating it all every day was impossible 
while I attended the school ; so I divided it into 
portions, by which method it was pronounced thrice 
every week; and this I performed for years. Next 
I became acquainted with Camden's 6reek Gram- 
mar, which I also repeated in the same manner, 
mtmoriter. Thus instructed, I entered upon the 
Latin Classics, whose allurements repaid my assi- 
duities and my labours. I remember to have at 
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first hung over five lines for a whole day ; and Dever, 
in all the painful course of my reading, lefl any one 
passage but I did, or thought I did, peribctly com- 
prehend it. After I had accurately perused every one 
of the Latin classics, historians, and poets, 1 went 
through the Greek Testament, first parsing every 
word as I proceeded: next I ventured upon Ilesiod, 
Homer, Theocritus, Herodotus, Tluicydides, uiid all 
the Crreek tragedians. A tedious labour was this; 
bat my former acquaintance with history lessened it 
extremely, because it threw a light upon many pas- 
sages which, without that assistance, must have, ap- 
peared obscure." There was scarcely any part of 
literature, indeed, >vith which Araui was not pro- 
foundly conversant. History, aiiticiuities, heraldry, 
botany, had all been elaborately and extensively stu- 
died by him: but his favourite pursuit was the in- 
vestigation and comparison of languages, with a 
view to the determination of their origin and con 
nexion. For this purpose, in addition to the Greek, 
Latin, and French, he had studied with great atten- 
tion several of the oncntal tongues, and all the 
remaining dialects of the Celtic. Ho had meditated, 
indeed, the compilation of a dictionary of the Celtic, - 
Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and English, in which dif- 
ferent languages he is said to have lefl behind hijn a 
list of about three thousand words, which he consi- 
dered them to possess in common. Some of his 
observations upon this subject have been printed, 
and are creditable both to his ingenuitj^ and good 
sense. The address, we may add, which he deli- 
vered on his trial in his own defence, is an extraordi- 
nary specimen of the curious learning with which his 
mind seems to have been stored. But he is a mourn- 
ful example of high mental powers brought low by 
ill-regulated passions, and of the vanity and worth- 
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. kasncaB tyvn of (alents &tid knowledge, when separs* 
nitrd Irnrn moral principle.* 

Tlirrc in nii English translalioii of the Scriptures, 
ID two volumes Icilto, whicli was publiehed at London 

■ ill 1765, twd, although not distinguished by much 
elegance, 15 held in considerable esteem for its general 
•ccurac/ nnd closenese to the original. This was the 
work of n ponmn of Ilie name ofA^THOST Pfrvkr, 
who, at thci lime when it appeared, was a school- 
ataalcr at Andover, but had been almost enlirelj seK' 
educated. Having been bom (about the year 1702) 
in low lile, he had been origiuaUy apprentieed to a 
■boemaker, by whom, however, he was cmploved as 
% shepherd, an oceupation which afforded him con- 

' nderable leisure for reading and study. In the course 
■of time, he acquired, with scarcely any assistance, a 
' rery considerable knowledge of Latio, Greek, and 1 
Hebrew. It was the accidental perusaL of a book, n 
which Kline errors were pointed out in the common ' 
translation of the Bible, tliat first awakened in him ■ 
desire to make himself acq uaialcd with the two sacred j 
tongues. Purver, who died in 1777, was a Quaker; I 
and his version ol' the Scriptures, which was the , 
labour of thirty years of his lite, was published at tbe J 
expense of the eminent Dr Fothergill,! who was ' 
himself also a member of that religious body. 

There has lately appeared in the newspapers an 1 
Bccoimt of a scholar in humble life, who died some 1 
time since in London, and whose attainments seem I 

■ Farlhfl trial orEBgeDe .^ram, roe Howell's * EutejTrilk' 
t Dr Folliergill gave furver L 1 000 for the copjr of hia tnn- 
latiou (an atlempi had before been made lo publish it in 
uambere), and also carried it, at his owa expense, throagh lb* 
prem. I'nrrer aflerwtirda revitied the work for a secDud edt- 
tioD, which, bowever, haa not yet appeared. See ChalmerM'i 
Biographical DieHonary. 
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moft of literaij men. Peodreff did not, how- 
eftXj srail hkumT of anj opportmnGtjT of boocxn* 
mg known to the literaiy dmracten he was aoeoe- 
tomed to meet here. On the caBtnrj; he always 
idranned notice, and made it a practice invariably to 
conceal bis name when a lot was knocked down' to 
him. He had often met in these rooms Ihe learned 
Bishop Lowthy tHio frequently fell in|p co n v CT sation 
with himy as they sometifkies hq^pened to meet 
befiMre the sale began. The Bishop was nmcfa in-^ 
terested with bis conveisatian, ana one iaj asked 
Pitonon who he was ; <midiich PMerson todk the 
first opportonify to inquire bis name, acqoaintiiv 
Um, at the same time, who the person was tfisft IfeE 
interested inhisfinroor. The poor shoemaKerjftow- 
ever, from extreme diflMenoe, oediDed *^ll"»g Pfetoi^ 
■on his name, akboai^ the introduction to the 
Kdiopi of which an opportunity was tfaos giftn 
him, nngfat probably have drawn lum from oboeoritf 
and led to some improvement of bis bumble ctrcum- 
stances. Pendrell's knowledge of mathematical sci- 
ence was profound and extensive, embracing fortifi- 
cation, navigation, astronomy, and all the difierent 
departments of natural philosophy. He was also 
fiimiliar with our poetical literature ; and had a 
thorough acquaintance with most English writers in 
the department of the belles leitres, lie resided finr 
several years before his death at Gray's-buildings, 
DukcHstreet, Manchester-square, and died in the 
seventy-fifth year of his age. He was descended, it 
is supposed, from the Pendrell who concealed Charles 
II. after the battle of Worcester. 
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Force of AppUcation. Dr Alexander Momy. 

With the exception of Magliabecchi, the names we 
have as yet mentioned under our present head have 
been those of persons whose acquirements, although 
most honourable to themselves, and well entitled to 
qnxt admiration, when the circumstances in which 
they were made are considered, have yet hardly 
been such as to secure for their possessors any per- 
manent place in the annals of the learned. They 
are remembered not so much on account of what 
they accomplished, as on account of the disad- 
vantages under which it was accomplished. But he 
whom we are now to introduce, while the narrative 
of his progress from obscurity to distinction presents 
to us as praiseworthy a struggle with adverse circum- 
stances as is any where else recorded, had taken his 
rank, even before his premature death, among the 
scholars of his time ; and although suddenly arrested 
vrhen in the very speed of his career, has bequeathed 
something of himself in his works to posterity. We 
speak of the late Dr Alexander Murray, the ce- 
lebrated orientalist ; nor are there many more in- 
teresting histories than his in the whole range 
of literary biography. Happily the earlier portion 
of ity with w£ch we have principally to do, has 
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bMn AMch«d by his own pen* wilh chancterudc 
naftrif ; anil we arc (bus in posEesraon both 
of a very full, and of a perfectly Inistwoilhy detail 
«f Meiy tluae wc can de«re to know respecting 
llilD. Ilua piece of autobiography, which is pre- 
ftied lo Dr Murray's posthumous work, ' The 
HiBtory of European Languages,' ia, we believe, 
eomporalively but little known to ordinary readers ; 
■ and both for Uiis reason, and frcm its value as an 
illastration of our subject, we shall allot bs much 
space as can be afibrded lo on abstract of it. There 
arc ooe or two other sources, from which a l^w addi- 
tional particulars wilh regard to Dr Murray, may 
be gathered, and to which we shall occasional^ 
refer. 

He WS9 bom in the parish of Minnigaff in ibe 
shire of Kirkcudbright, on the 22d of October, 1775. 
His lather was at this time' nearly seventy years <J 
age, and bad been a shepherd all his life, as his own 
father, and probably hie ancestors tor many genera- 
tions, had also been. Alexander's mother was aba 
the daughter of a sliephcrd, and was ihe old man's 
second wife ; several sons, whom he had hy a for- 
mer marriage, being all bruu^-hc up to the eame 
primitive occupation. This iti'jtipm ]iatriari'h died iii 
the year 1797, at the age of nin^y-Mie ; and he 
appears to have been a man of considerable natmil 
aagacily, and possessed, at least, of the bib^ 
•cntdar^ip of which the Soottish peasant is ruel* 
destitute. 

It was fitifn his father that Alexander rac^nd 

' In > letter to the Rer Hr Haltluid, miiiiiteT of Mianipff. 
wrhtan in 1813, — evidoDtlj k hulj eompontiaa, tm it bean t« 
ba, ud intended only Tor the er/e of ■ friend, bat more beo- 
tiTol and loDching in HeDatsbosicd, eod •ometimea, evea ia- 
eorrvct nmpticil]i of phrase and manoer, thao any leMBatml 
elmjDcaoe conld have nada it. 
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bered well, I soon aetonisbed aU our lionest neig^ 
boiirB with the largo posaages of scriplure 1 repealed 
before ihem. 1 have forgot loo mucb of my biblical 
knowledge, but I can still rehearse all the names of 
the Patriarchs from Adam la dmst, and various 
, other narratives soldom committed to memory." 

Hifl lather's whole property consisted only of two 
or three scores of sheep, and four muirland cows. 
■ " He had no debts," says his son, " and no money." 
As all his other sons were ^epherds, it was with him 
a matter of course that Alexander should be brought 
up to the same employment ; and accordiDgly, a-s soon 
as be had strength for any thing, that is, when he 
was about seven or eight years of age, he was sent 
to the hills with the sheep. However, &om the first 
he gave no promise of making a good shepherd, and 
he was often blamed by his father as lazy and useless. 
The truth is, he was not stout, and was likewise short- 
sighted*, which liis lather dijd not know. Be^es, 
"I was sedentary," says he, " indolent,* and given to 
books, and writing on boards with coals." But tus 
fiilher was too poor to send him to pchool, his ot- 
tendancfl upon which, indeed, would have been 
Marcely practicable, unless he could have been boaided 
im the village, from which their cottage, situated in a 
wild and sequestered glen, was five or six miles dis- 
tant. About this time, however, (in May 1784,) ■ 
brother of -his mother's, who had made a little mon^, 
came to pay them a visit ; and hearing such accounts 
of the genius of his nephew, whose tame was now 
the diaconrse of the whole glen, he c^red to be sE 
the expense of hoarding him for a short time in New 

* Thiidefecl, according tolbe snlhoraf tbe ' Lileraij His- { 
•Dry orGalloway,' who has given mketch orDrMarray'BliTa, , 
mtde ha fatber often think that hiiaon wiJIfallj deceived hhn bj 
tbe incorrect acconnta he gave oftlieaheep.wheaaent to ol»erfa 
ia what direeiioaB tbey w«re ttnj'mg. 
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Gkdloway, and keeping him at school there. Our 
honne-tau^ht and mostly self-taught scholar, as he 
tells us hmiself, made at first a somewhat awkward 
figure on this new scene. " My pronunciation of 
words," says he, " was laughed at, and my whole 
speech was a subject of fun." " But," he adds, " I 
sooned gained impudence ; and before the vacation in 
August, I often stood dttx of the Bible class. I was 
in the mean time taught to write copies, and use 
paper and ink. But I both wrote and printed, that 
is, imitated printed letters, when out of school." 

His attendance at school, however, had scarcely 
lasted for three montlis, when the poor boy fell into 
bad healthy and he was obliged to return home. For 
nearly five years afler this he was lefl again to be his 
own instructor, with no assistance whatever from any 
one. He soon recovered his health, but during the 
long period we have mentioned, he looked in vam for 
the means of again pursuing his studies under the 
advantages he had for so short a time enjoyed. As 
soon as he became sufficiently well he was put to his 
old employment of assisting the rest of the family as 
a shepherd boy. " I was still," he says, however, 
'^ attached to reading, printing of words, and getting 
by heart ballads, of which I procured several. * * 
About this time, and for years afler, I spent every six- 
pence that friends or strangers gave mc, on ballads 
and penny histories. I carried bundles of these in 
my pockets, and read them when sent to look for 
cattle on the banks of Loche Greanoch, and on the 
wild hills in its neighbourhood." And thus passed 
away about three years of his life. All this time the 
Bible and these ballads seem to have formed almost 
his only reading ; yet even with this scanty library he 
contrived to acquire among the simple inhabitants of 
the glen, a reputation for unrivalled erudition. " My 
fiuoe," he telle us, '^ for reading and a memory was 
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loody and Bevenl Hud that I wm < alrnnff mirade.' 
I puzzled the honest eldera of the churdli with re- 
dtab of ■ciipfturey and diaootines about Jerusalem, 
he. Sic." Towards the close of the year 1781, he 
borrowed -from a friend L'Estrange's translation of 
' Joaephus,' and * Salmon's Geographical Grammar.' 
This last work, in oaiticular, as we shall see inane- 
diately, had no litue share in determining the diree- 
tioD and character of the studies of his fiiture life. 
Referring, however, merelj to the new information of 
which it |Mit him immediatehr in po s s csoiM i, he si^ 
<< I got immense benefit mm Salnxn's book. It 
gave me an idea of geograph j and universal histaiy, 
and I actually recollect at tnis day almost every thiiig 
it contains." A (Srammar of Geography was also 
one of the fint bodes that Ferguson studied; 
akhoufih the minds, of the two students, diflering as 
they didin original character, were attracted by di^ 
ferent parts of their ccmunon manual ; the one pon- 
dering its description of the artificial sphere, the other 
musing over its accounts of foreign lands, and of the 
history and languages of the nations inhabiting them. 
Murray, however, learned also to copy the maps 
which he found in the book ; and, indeed, carried 
his study of practical geography so fiu- as to make 
similar delineations of his native glen and its neigh- 
bourhood. 

He was now twelve years of age ; and as there 
seemed to be no likelihood that he would ever be 
aUe to gain his bread as a shepherd, his parents 
were probably anxious that he should attempt some- 
thing in another way to help to maintain himself 
Accordingly, in the latter part of the year 1787, be 
engaged as teacher in the families of two of the 
nei^hixMiring fanners ; for his services in which ca- 
pacity, throughout the winter, he was renumerated 
with the sum of sixteen shillings ! He had pro- 
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•gam defotod to teadiiiig die dnUtai of m far 
of the neighbouiiiig finmen. 

In 1790y he- man attended adiool doriog fte 
■unmier for about three montlMi and a halC It aeeaM 
lo have been about this time that hm tairte for l eaini ng 
foreign hmgoagee -firrt began to derelope ifeni^ 
having been ezdied, aa he telle us, bv hie etodf of 
<Safanon'a Geography.' <'I had," he write*, ^'ia 
1787 and 1788 often admired and mnaed oa the ape- 
cimens of the Lord's Phijer, in evoj ka^^nace, 
feund in ^Salmon's Gr am ma r / I had read in. me 
magazinea and * Spectator,' that Homer, Virgil, 3MEii- 
ton, Shakapeare, and Newton were the gveateift of 
mankind; 1 had been earfy informed that Hebieir 
waa the firrt language, by aome elden^ and good, 
leligioaa peotile. In 1789, at Drigmoro, an oU 
woman who lived near shewed me her FaaloHbook, 
wludi was printed with a laige ^rpe,4iad notea on 
each page, and, likewise, what I discovered to be the 
Hebrew alphabet, marked letter after letter, in the 
119th Psalm. I took a copy of these letters, Iw 
printiiiff them off in my old way, and kept them.'' 
Meantune, as he still entertained the notion of going 
out as a clerk to the West Indies, he took advan- 
tage of the few weeks he was to be at school to begin 
the study of the French language. Not satisfied, 
however, with learning merely the tasks set him by 
his master, he used to remain in the school, duriog 
the middle of the day, while his companions were at 
play, and compare together the different grammarB 
used in the class. But we must allow him to tdl 
in his own way the manner in which lus French 
studies introduced him by accident to the Latin 
tongue also. 

** About the 15th of June, Kerr (one of his class- 
fellows) told me that he had once learned Latin for 
a feitnight, but had not liked it, and still had the 
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Rudiments beside him. I said^ ^ Do leiMi me tbeia; 

I wish to see what the nouns and verbs are like, aod 
whether they resemble our French/ He gave me 
the book. I examined it tor tour or fire davs, and 
found that the nouns had changes on the last syila- 
blesy and k)oked ver>' singular. I used to repeat a 
lesson from the French Rudiments ever^' lorenoon in 
school. On the mominsr of the miclsummer tair of 
Newton Stewart I set out lor school, and accidentallj 
put into my pocket the Latin grammar instead of tl^ 
French Rudiments. On an ordinary' day, Mr Cra- 
mond would have chid me fl:>r this: but on that 
festive morning he was mellowj and in excellent 
spirits — a state not good for a teacher, but always 
desired in him by me, for he was then very commu- 
nicatiye. With great glee he replied, when I told him 
my mistake and shewed him the Rudiments, ' Gad, 
Sandy, I shall try thee with Latin;' and, accordingly, 
read over to me no less than two of the declensions. 
It was his custom with me to permit me to get as 
long lessons as I pleased, and never to fetter me by 
joining me to a class. There was at that time in the 
school a class of four boys, advanced as far as the 
pronouns in Latin grammar. They ridiculed my 
separated condition. But before the vacation in 
August I had reached the end of the Rudiments, 
knew a good deal more than they, by reading at home 
the notes on the foot of each page, and was so greatly 
improved in French, that I could read almost any 
French book at opening of it. I compared French 
and Latin, and riveted the words of both in my 
memory by this practice. When proceeding with 
the Latin verbs, I often sat in the school all mid-day, 
and pored on the first page of Robert Cooper's 
(another of his schoolfellows) Greek grammar — ^the 
only one I had ever seen. He was then reading 
Liivy, and learning Greek. By help of his book I 
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mMterod the lettefB; but I nw the eedee of llie 
Latin rules in a veiy indjetinct nuonier. Some bogr 
lent me an old Coraerius, and a firiend made me « 
present of Eutropius. I got a oommon ▼oraNilaiy' 
from my companion Kerr. I read to my teacher a 
number of colloquies, and before the end of Jnlj 
permitted to take lessons in Eutrofnus. There 



a copy of Eutropius in the school that had a litenl 
translation. I studied this last with |;reat atte ntid By 
and compared the Engfah and Latm. When ny 
lesson was prepared, I ahrays made an eoDconioB 
into the rest of every book; and my books were not, 
like those of other schoolboys, opened <Hily in cmm 
place, and where the lesson lay." 

All this was the work of about two months and a 
half before the vacation and a foitnigfat after it 
During the wilder, he was as usual eaufikjed in 
teaching; but he continued to pursue his own studies 
in private. Having stated that he had bought an 
old copy of Ainsworth's Dictionary for eighteenp^ace, 
and been lucky enough to find a few other Latin 
hooks in the possession of some of his fiiends, he 
proceeds: — '^ I employed every spare moment in 
pondering upon these books. I literally' read the 
JDictionary throughout. My method was t^ revolve 
the leaves of the letter a, to notice all the principal 
words and their Greek synonymes, not omitting a 
glance at the Hebrew; to do the same by b, and so 
on through the book. I then returned from x aiid 
z to A ; and in these winter months I amassed a large 
stock of Latin and Greek vocables. From this exer- 
cise I took to Eutropius, Ovid, and Csesar, or at 
times to Ruddiman's Grammar. The invoked order 
often perplexed me; and I frequently mistook, but 
also frequently discerned, the sense. The wild fictions 
of Ovid have had charms for me ever since. I was 
not a judge of 8in4)le and elegant composition; but 
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when any paflsage contained wild, sublime, pathetic, 
or singular expressions, I both felt and tenaciously 
remembered them. Hero I got another book which, 
fiom that time, has influenced and inflamed my 
imagination. This was Paradise Lost— of which 1 
had heard, and which I was eager to see. * « # 
I cannot describe to you the ardour, or various feel- 
ings, with which 1 read, studied, and admired tliis 
fint-raie work. I found it as difRcult to understand 
as Latin, and soon saw that, it required to be paraedy 
like that language. « * * j account my first 
acquaintance with Paradise Lost an era in my read- 

ing^' 

The following summer, that of tho year 1791, 

appears to have been spent by this indefatigable 
student still more laboriously than any of the pre- 
ceding; and the advancement he made is a surprising 
evidence of what diligence may accomplisli. He 
again attended school for about tlirce months, where 
he found a class reading Ovid and Ca'-sar, and ai\er- 
warda Virgil. " I laughed," says he, " at the diffi- 
culty with which they prepared their lessons; and 
often obliged them by reading them over, to assist 
the work of preparation." In addition to the tasks 
of the school, he read with avidity by himself what- 
ever books in English, Latin, or Greek, he could 
anywhere borrow. Beside remaining in the school, 
according to his old custom, at the hours of play, 
when his amusement was to read tho books belong- 
ing to the other scholars, ho employed his time at 
home in almost incessant study. *^ My practice was,^ ' 
he says, ^^ to lay down a new and difficult book idler 
it had wearied me; to take up another — then a third 
— and to resume this rotation frequently and labo- 
riously. I always strove to seize the sense; but 
when I supposed that I had succeeded, I did not 
weary myself^ with analyzing every sentence." I lav- 
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ing intioduced famiMlf to Mr MaUndy the daqgr- 
iikni of the parinh, bj writiiig letten to Umm 
Lfldn and Greek, he got fifom that gentkom a 
number of books, and theae. which inckided Homer, 
LongimiB, the ^ (Edipas Tynmnna' of Sophbdea, 
a volume of Cicenra ^Oratioiia,' &c., he nod 
and studied with great diligence. Nor were Up 
studies confined to the classic tongues. Hariog 
purchased a cop^ of Robertson's He&ew Grannar, 
negot through it, with all the intricacies of the doo- 
trine of the points, of which the author is an unoonn 
promisiiig champicm, in a month. He was aoon 
after fortunate enough to procure a Dictionaiy of 
this lanffuage, from an old man living in the ndgb- 
bourhooo, whose son had been educated for- the 
church;* and as the volume happened to contain 
'the whole of the book of Ruth in the original, 
he considered it an invaluable acqukstion. But a 
still greater prize than this was a copy of the 
entire Bible in Hebrew, which was lent to him 
for a few months by a woman, with wh<»n it had 
been left by her brother, a clergyman in Ireland. 
^' I made good use," says he, ^^ of this loan: I read 
it throughout, and many passages and books of it a 
number of times." This summer niust, indeed, to 
use his own words, have been '^ devoted to hard and 
continued reading." He had, in ftu^, it would ap- 
pear, actually made himself famihar, and that chiefly 
by his own uncissisted exertions, with the French, 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew languages, and perused 
several of the principal authors in all of them, within 

* This was the father of Robert Heron, a laborious literary 
character, who died in London about twenty years ago, and of 
whom an account may be found in Mr D'Israeli's * Calamities 
of Authors.* There was a relationship, as we are informed 
by the author of * The Literary History of Galloway,' be- 
tween Heron's family and that of Murray. 
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about a year and a half fix>m the time when they 
were all entirely unknown to him; for it was at the 
end of May, 1790, that he commenced, as we have 
seen, the study of French; and all tliis work had 
been done by the end of November in the year fol- 
lowing. There is not, perhaps, on record n more 
extraordinary instance of youthful anlour and iime- 
verance. It may serve to show what is {M)shiI)1o to 
be accomplished. 

He was again engaged in teaching during the win- 
ter, and received, as he states, for his labours about 
thirty-five or forty shillings. " I devoted," however, 
he says, " as usual, every spanj hour to study. 
French, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, (H'rupied nil my 
leisure time." In the summer of 1792, he returned 
to school for the last time; and remained for about 
three months and a half The different periodn 
of his school attendance, added together, ninko 
about thirteen months, scattered over the space of 
nearly eight years. From November 179*2 till the 
March following, he was once more employe<l in 
teaching the children of one of the farmers, at a salary 
of thirty shillings. This winter a friend Umi him a 
copy of Bailey's Dictionary, from which he h^iirned, 
he informs us, a va.st variety of um^IijI matters. 
Among other things, it put him in [K)ssession of 
the Anglo-Saxon alphabet and Pater Noster, as well 
as of a great many words in the siune diidect. Thin 
was his introduction to the study of the northern 
languages. There chanced, also, to fall into his 
hands about the same time a small religious treatise, 
in Welsh, a language of which he had neither dic- 
tionary nor grammar. " I mused, however," says 
he, " a good deal on the quotations of Scripture 
that abound in it, and got acquainted with many 
Welsh words and sentences. If I had a copy of the 
Bible in any language of which I knew the alphabet, 

VOL. III. 32 
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I could make oonridenble pt og re w in leanung it, 
without grammar or dictionary. Thia ia done.b^ 
minute obBervatioa and comporiaon cf worda, terme 



natkna, and phraaea; * It ia the mediod dictated bf 
neceaaitj^ in the abaence of all aaaiatance." About 
thia time, too, he made himaelf acquainted with the 
Ah^ra^^niaA alphabet, from an inaccurate copy of it 
which'he found in an odd volume of the UniyeiBal 
HiBtory. The Arabic lettere he had learned before, 
fiom Kobertaoo'a Hebrew Gr am ma r . 

^^ In the autumn of 179S," saja he, ^^ I had, in 
the hour of ignorance and ambitioa, belieyed mjaelf 
capable of writing an epic poem." So yioleiit, in- 
deed, were hia poetical f^ectiona at diia period, that, 
havinff obtained the loan of a volume of Oaaian for 
four aajra, he had actually tranacribed, for hia own 
uae, the whole of Fuural. During the enauing 
winter he wrote several mouaand tines of hia poan, 
which was in blank verse, and its subject the 
exploits of Prince Arthur. " The poem of Arthur," 
says he, '^ was, so far as I remember, a very noisy, 
bombastic, wild, and incorrect performance. It was 
not without obligations to Ossian, Milton, and 
Homer. But I had completed the seventh book 
before I discerned that my predecessors were far 
superior to nic in every thing. The beauties of the 
first books of Paradise Lost overwhelmed me, and I 
began to flag in the executive department. My 
companions, young and ignorant like myself, ap- 
plauded my verses, but I perceived they were mis- 
taken: for my rule of judgment proceeded trom 
comparison in another school of criticism." The 
unfinished epic accordingly was thrown into the fire. 
But poor Murray, in truth, now in his nineteenth 
year, was looking around him in all directions, for 
the means of attaining an object on which he had set 
his heart; and he had probably at one time indulged 
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the dream of reaching it, through the publication of 
this poem. His most intimate school companion had, 
the year before, gone to tlie university, for which 
Murray no doubt felt that he himself was infinitely 
better quaUfied, if his utter want of resources had 
not, at least for the present, opposed an insurmount- 
able barrier to his ambition. J)ut it was not unna- 
tural for him to hope that the succ^essful exertion of 
his talents in the way of authorship might perchance 
enable him to gratify his wishes, no, atler d(;Htroying 
his epic, he bethought him of what he should sub- 
stitute in its place. He had hapiH;ned to purchase a 
volume of the manuscript lectures of a (jrermiui pro- 
fessor on Roman literature. They were written in 
Latin, and he determined to translate them, and 
offer them to the world in their English dr<jsH. Ac- 
cordingly, having finished his tfisk, he took the 
work to Dumfries, in the early part of the year 
1794 ; but neither of the two books(!lIers of the 
place would pubHsh it. lie had brought with him 
also a quantity of verse, chiefly in the S<;ottiNh 
dialect ; ,and the other speculation having failed, ho 
resolved to publish these jKiems bv HubHi;ri[)tion. 
Fortunately, he was saved from this folly by the 
judicious counsel of one best of all entitled to advise 
him here. " During the visit to Dumfries," says ho, 
'* I was introduced to Robert Bums, who treated mo 
with great kindness, and told me that if f cotdd get 
out to college without publishing my ()0<!ms, it would 
l>e much better, as my taste was yotmg and not 
formed, and I would be ashamed of my productions 
when I could write and judge better. J understood 
this, and resolved to make publication my la«t 
resource." 

At this place, the narrative, as written by Murray 
himself, terminates ; the part of his history that 
iomiediately followed being merely alluded to, as 
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well known to* the penon to whom the letter is 
addrewed. Unknown as our poor scholar was 
to the wealthy and jpowerfiil, he had a friend, in 
the same sphere of life in which he himself moved, 
who became the means of at last procuring for 
him the ■ opportunityi which he so greatlj desired, 
of proeecutmg his studies. This was an itinerant 
teannerchant, of Uie name of M'Harg, who knew 
Murray well, and had fi»med so high an idea of his 
genius and leanung, that he was in the habit of 
sounding his fiune wherever he went. Among 
others to ^om he spoke of him, was Mr Junes 
Kinnear of Edinburgh, then a Journeyman printer 
in the kinff's printing-office, mi Kinnear, with a 
seal in behalf of u&iended merit which does him 
infinite honour, immediately suggested that Murray 
should transmit an account of himself, and some 
evidences of his attainments, to Edinburgh, vdii^ 
he undertook to lay befi>re some of the literary cha- 
racters of that city. This plan was adopted ; and 
the result was, that the young man, having come up 
to town, was examined by the Principal, and several 
professors of the university, and so surprised them 
by the extent and accuracy of his acquaintance with 
French, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, that measures 
were immediately taken for having the classes thrown 
open to him, and his maintenance secured while 
attending them. These arrangements, it would be 
unjust not to mention, were chiefly effected through 
the exertions of Principal Baird, who procured for 
him an exhibition, or bursary, as it is called ; and 
whose ardent and most cfbcient patronage of one 
thus recommended to him only by his deserts and 
his need of patronage, entitles him to the lasting 
gratitude of the commonwealth of learning. Murray 
was, indeed, very soon able to support himself by the 
employment which he obtained as a teacher, and by 
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his literary labours. < All his difficulties might be 
said to be over as soon as he had found his way to 
the university, and his talents had thus been trans- 
ferred to a theatre where they were sure to acquire 
him distinction. 

For the next ten or twelve years of his life he re- 
sided principally in Edinburgh. During that time, 
beside passing through the course of education ne- 
cessary to qualify him for the ministry of the Scottish 
church, he continued to devote himself with all his 
old enthusiasm to the study of languages, in which 
he was so admirably qualified to excel. No man 
that ever lived, probably, not excepting Sir Wilham 
Jones himself, has prosecuted this branch of learning 
to such an extent as Murray. By the end of his 
short life, scarcely one of either the oriental or the 
northern tongues remained uninvestigated by him, in 
so far as it was possible to acquire the knowledge of 
it from sources then accessible in this country. Of 
the six or seven dialects of the Abyssinian or Ethio- 
pic language in particular, he had made himself cer- 
tainly much more completely master than any Euro- 
pean had ever been before ; and this led to his being 
selected by the booksellers in 1802 to prepare a new 
edition of Bruce 's Travels, which appeared in seven 
volumes octavo three years after, and at once placed 
him in the first rank of the oriental scholars of the 
age. 

In 1 806 he lefl Edinburgh, in order to officiate as 
clergyman in the parish of Urr in Dumfriesshire. 
And here he remained pursuing his favourite studies 
for six years. " He devoted his leisure moments 
while at Urr," says a writer to whom he was known,* 
** to the composition of his stupendous work on the 
languages of Europe without communicating his 
design almost to a single individual ; and a person 

♦ " Literary History of Galloway," by T. Murray, p. 820. 
VOL. III. 32* 
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miglit hsve spent whole weeks in Iw oompenj wMi- 
out hearing a word of hit finrourite paxmAay or of 
Uie eztmift to which, in the department of philologf, 
he had carried his reaearchea." Evmts, however, at 
last called him forth from this retirement to win and 
'^NT a short time to occup3r a more conspicaoas statioD. 
In 1812 the professorahip of Oriental languages in 
the University of Edinburgh became vacant ; and 
Mr Murray's friends imimdiately seized the op- 
portunity of endeavouring to obtain for him the 
situation of all others fdiich he seemed especial^ 
formed and endowed to fill. Three other can- 
didates, however, also advanced their pretensioos ; 
and as the result of the election depended upon the 
votes of the members of the town council, or city cor- 
poration, a body consisting of thirty-three individuals, 
the contest soon became a keen and doubtfiil one. 
It was eventuaDy carried on between Murray and 
a single opponeid, one of the other candidates having 
in the most handsome manner withdrawn as soon as 
he learned that Murray had come forward, and ano- 
ther having found it impossible to command any in- 
terest which gave him a chance of success. A hill 
account of this election, the progress of which was 
watched by the friends of learning ^vith the deepest 
anxiety, is given in the Scots Magazine for July 
1812. Murray's friends, with Principal Baird at their 
head, submitted a multitude of testimonials of his 
qualijfications for the vacant chair, as honourable as 
ever were given to any candidate, whether we look 
to the decided terms in which they were expressed, 
or to the authority of the writers. One was from 
the late Mr Hamilton, the very eminent professor 
of oriental languages in the East India College 
at Hertford, in which that gentleman says of Mr 
Murray, " I happened last week to meet with 
him in Galloway, and found hia acquisitions in 
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oriental literature and languages so extehsive and 
various as greatly to exceed my power to appreciate 
them accurately. With the lew languages in which 
I am conversant he discovered an acquaintance 
that surprised me exceedingly; but the range of his 
studies included many of which I am completely 
ignorant." Another was from the late Mr Salt, 
one of the most distinguished of modern oriental- 
ists. " My acquaintance with Mr Murray," says 
he, " originated in my admiration of the deep 
erudition and extensive research displayed in his 
edition of Mr Brucc's travels in Abyssinia. Having 
twice visited that country, 1 was led to pay particular 
attention to its history and literature, and in these [)ur- 
Buita I received so much assistance Irom Mr INIurray's 
labours, that I took an early opportunity, on my return 
to England in February, 1811, Irom the mission to 
Abyssinia in which I had been engaged, to recom- 
mend him to the Marquis Wcllesley as the only 
person in the British dominions y in my opinion, 
adequate to translate an Kthiopic letter which I had 
brought from Has Willida Sclase, addressed to the 
king. My recommendation was attended to, and Mr 
Murray finished the translation in the most satisfac- 
tory way."* There were others, from a host of dis- 
tinguished names — among which may be mentioned 
the late Dr James Gregory, Mr Leslie, Mr Jellrey, 
Sir Walter Scott, the late Professors Play fair and 
Dugald Stewart, &c. — all bearing warm testimony 
to me general talents and worth of the candidate, even 
when there was no pretension to be able to appreciate 
his peculiar scholarship. Well was Murray entitled 
to say, as he did, in a letter written from Urr to one 
of his most zealous supporters, on the day after the 

• After Dr Murray's death, a pension of 80/. a year was be- 
stowed vpon his widow by the king, in remembrance of hift 
Mrricet on this ocosBion. 
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election, but before he had leuned ita raeuk— <<B 
your efibrts have been exerted for an unauooeM^il 
candidate, they will not be foigotten-^br lie Amw 
peri9ked t» liMr 

He was dected on the 8th of July by a ma|oriCy 
of two votes;* jmd a few dajrs after, the Senate of 
the University unanimously passed a vote of thanks 
to Dr Baird for bringing his pretensions before the 
patrons, conferring, at the same time, the degree .of 
boctor of Divinity upon their new associate. . But 
all these honours came cmly to make the setting 
of the luminary more bright. On the 31st of 
October, Dr Murray enters upon the discharge of 
his pubtic duties, in a weak state of health, but with 
an ardour in which all weakness was forgotten. 
Although declining in strength every day, he con- 
tinued to teach his classes during the winter, perse- 
vering in the preparation and dehvery of a course of 
most learned lectures on oriental literature, which 
were attended by crowded and admiring audiences; 
and even carrying an elementary work through the 
press for the use of his students. A new impression 
of his edition of Bruce 's Travels also appeared in the 
beginning of February. Engaged in these labours, 
he could not be persuaded that he was so ill as he 
really was; and when Mrs Murray, who had been 
left behind him at Urr, urged him to permit her to 
come to town, it was with difficulty that he was at 
last brought to consent to her joining him on the 
16th of April. Fortunately, her affection and her 
fears impelled her to set out on her journey a few 
days earUer than the appointed time, and she arrived 
in Edinburgh on the 13th. She found her husband 
surrounded by his books and papers, and even 
engaged in dictating to an amanuensis. But life was 

* Of twenty-eight members of- the Town-Cooncil who 
voted, fifteen TOted for Marray* and thirteen for his opponent. 
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now ebbing rapidly. He retired that evening to the 
bed from which he never rose; and before the close 
of another day he was among the dead. 

Thus perished in his thirty-eighth year one who, 
if he had Uved longer, would probably have reared for 
himself many trophies, and extended the bounds 
of human learning. His ambition had always been 
to perform in the field to which he more especially 
dedicated his powers, something worthy of remem- 
brance; and his latter years had been given to the 
composition of a work (his History of European 
Languages already mentioned) — which, if time had 
been allowed to finish it, would unquestionably have 
formed a splendid monument of his ingenuity and 
learning. It has been published since his death, in 
so far as it could be recovered from his manuscripts; 
and although, probably, very far from what it would 
have been had he lived to arrange and complete it, 
is still a wonderful display of erudition, and an im- 
portant contribution to philological literature. 

Of Murray's short life scarcely half was passed 
amidst those opportunities which usually lead to study 
and the acquisition of knowledge. The earher portion 
of it was a continued struggle with every thing that 
tends most to repress intellectual exertion, and to 
extinguish the very desire of learning. Yet in all 
the poverty and the many other difficulties and 
discouragements with which he had for his first eigh- 
teen years to contend, he went on pursuing his work of 
selfK^ultivation, not only as eagerly and steadily, but 
ahnost as successfully as he afterwards did when 
sorrounded by all the accommodations of study. 
It is a lesson that ouijht to teach us how inde- 
pendent the mind really is of circumstances, which 
tyrannize over us chiefly through our habits of 
submission, and by terrif}'ing us with a mere show 
of unconquerable resistance. The worst are gene- 
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rally Dwre formidable in their appeanincc than in 
ihoir n^alhy, and when courageously attacked arc 
tDore than half overcome. Had there been any 
obstaclea of a nature aullicieni to check the onward 
course of this enterprising and extraordinary boy, 
how oticD would ho have been turned back in the 
noble corecr upon whicb he had entered ! But one 
after another, as they met hun, he set his foot upon 
and crushed; and at last, after years of patient, 
eolitary, unroniiuinfi labour, and of hoping almost 
agitiiist possibility, he was rewarded wilh all be bad 
wuhud uud (oiled tur, ' 
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imti- :u l;i »i. ^ixoMmtttMr* b urm. 



It is an imc^rwcmr tran, ci5 r«6*frti'ii wiji':j #* *fv 
cited br ti>e fed. firs: udtrseL w i#*;i»*^w jr Jlj* 
Makoe, thai liit &lii«r (if Si:y.j.~?'i-..KJ ''^-»uj' i«u- 
write hi? awn jano^. t frrf*** r»;iiiauiuij£.' «' ^ijj= u»* 
as his murk tr fiiiruiiiiir« a. iw r*^'*mx^ "' iii* •««!'; 
of StTalfctrd-i3T»ri!if-A''fiL. cr r.'jii';j w i^-a- «; €»«>•-:- 
man. Had tb*: nr^ja: anuuaij*- uuitf^-i' .>*^; m'^^; 
half a cenr.urr aarh^r. li*. wtWii.ty nufrit \^^\- i-.^^* 
and died a5 icmrnnr b«- jjif isHifr avitK^*- > ;«<»•' 
been ; and s iev ruo*;); i*':rav.'i^' ':t<m*»*-^ rjiy»ii )>^>« 
been the c«i1t *i5^^»nr il luf ar m' wn^/jii '/ Utug 
hand to mio^-i -ve ^fvt f<^ fiiuff; ai iiittiffrnj i^^t 
That Shaks:»e.ar*'*f ?»vx *^aii';atj'ii.. jriw-v*- •^ii^ 
braced at k^afit EjicJjHt n^ujii^- auc vi<^;ijfi^- tut m 
can be no dcfuir... Jjr Janf#*r. ji. * v^ni^ni^*M}M 
essay. di«tin£niifirif:(^ m" iif iiii»«'ijui»; aw t^'yitrunti'. 
has atl€3DptiEid Ijc* {di^or tbir J«< i#<'v<;' itiMf Vy'jjun^^. 
any knoniedg^ cif tiie- ai«^;jf^ir aus^iut^hi v^' <iv^«^. 
his acquaintazK-'^' iR'itL 'Mw^Ht'siL hut^tauu A;i;br(-r i.'^ 
translation?. P^impf il tu» tiM j(^*'i4<^ ';ri^' ^<^;» 
a little too ikr, S£iaiiHT#f;ar< v.a> ^r.tu^:u*i^ ; I.m<;«' 
reader, for bis y.ifATj ab^fUbOf vrtr, ttlju««#'/;ii ii/'/f» '/f 
less accurate, to all iIh^ iewiinifr <'' im a^* ^/ «(^iiy;f' 
not even the nrjrt f:un<iuf asit' auntruM <>;)#]»iV 
ments seem to bare **«ij#»jc bif att*njtiofj O? »j#j# *•«/ 
one may cooTioce hiznf#(.{lf' 110^ ^/.h- Uv ytyfsmtu^ v Uw 
pages of die elalxraLe c^»zuju<tutarj^ tiitf* iti^vc U>«^ 
written upon lus wofiLf. aud '/l/M^viojf l>«yift- ((«« «^y, 
dition of succeedme tana^ ba^ <:'Xiiav«MU>J i<A(;tf tn^ydj*^. 
times in ^'ain^ in ?tWaiirAJSi^ t/> pvre»u<, tiy. < a^^^imu 
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range of his memory and Us ftiicjr. It maj be ooit« 
ceded, however, that his mdve UxamB was probahty 
the only one which he read with much fiidlihr, 
and that to it he was indebted for neari^ all he 
knew. And it is not to be oveiiooked, ihat in writ- 
ing his plays, in particular, it was probably ddibe- 
rately, and upon system, that he preferred taking Ub 
versaon of the ancient story rather from the EnAh 
translation than from the original author. In £ose 
dajTs, translations from the ancient tonffuea appear 
to have formed, in this country, no small part oi tiie 
readinff of the people, as the numerous perfonnanoes 
' of this Kind which were produced within a few yean, 
some of them by the ablest writers of the time, and 
the rapid succession of editions of several of them 
with which the press teemed, may serve to testify. 
Now it would seem to have been a maxbn with 
Shakspeare always to give his auditors the stiwy 
which was most familiar to them and with wluxm 
they had been longest acquainted, rather than one, 
the novelty of which they would not so easily com- 
prehend, or with wliich their old impressions and 
aflbctioas were not so likely to sympathise. Hence 
although the most original of all writers in every 
thing else, he seldom has recourse to his own invention 
for the plot or story of his drama, l^t seizes merely 
upon the popular tale. 

Several peculiarities in his style would rather 
indicate that he knew something, at least, of the 
vocabulary of the Latin language, and its cmd- 
mon forms of phraseology ; or about as much as is 
retained of their school learning by the greater 
number of those who study the ancient tongues 
in their youth. This perhaps is, after all, 
the view of the matter most consistent with the 
expression of his friend, Ben Johnson, who, in the 
verses he has written to his memory, represents 
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him, not as entirely ignorant of ancient literature, but 
only as having had '^ small Latin, and less Greek." 

But, however this may be, Shakspeare must have 
taken to hterature as a profession entirely of his own 
accord ; and commenced and pursued the business 
of cultivating his powers by study, in the midst of 
circumstances very unfavourable to the prosecution 
of such an aim. Imperfect and uncertain as are the 
accounts we have of his early years, tradition is uni- 
form in representing him to have led for some time 
an irregular and unsettled life. He is said, when 
very young, to have been for a short period in the 
office of a country attorney ; but it is certain that he 
precipitately left his native place, and came up to 
jLondon, with nothing but chance and his talents to 
depend upon, when he was about twenty-two years 
of age, having already a wife, to whom he had been 
married four or five years before, and several children. 
There is every reason to suppose, too, that his first 
emplo3nnent in the metropolis was one of the very 
humblest : some accounts giving him only the rank 
of call-boy, or attendant on the prompter, at one of 
the theatres ; while others reduce him to the still 
lower vocation of holding gentleman's horses at the 
door during the performance. From this condition, 
however, he gradually raised himself by his own 
exertions, till he became first an actor, and, even- 
tually, a theatrical proprietor ; when, afler having 
spent about twenty-six years in London, he returned 
to his native place, and purchased an estate, where 
he resided in affluence and respectability till his 
death. 

Unfortunately, we know nothing of Shakspeare's 
studies, except by their imperishable produce. But, 
judging from his works, it seems plain that he must 
have been, as we have already said, an ardent and 
unwearied reader, a student both of the world of men 
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and of the wiM of books. Indeed, when h* fint 
appeared in London, whatever \m mere echod edxt- 
cation had been, his acquaintance with literature, 
owing to the nature of his subeequent panniits, and 
his scanty opportunitieB, could not but have been 
exceedingly drcumscribed, and he moat have made 
himidU' 3l that he afterwards became. His whole 
histoij, in so fiur as we know it, goes to prove him 
to have been, in his maturer days, a perran of even 
and regular habits of life ; first, accumulating what 
was in those times an arni^e fortune by the sedulous 
exertions of many years, and then, as soon as he had 
acquired this competency, wisely bidding adieu to 
the contests and ntigues of ambiticm, and retiring 
from the town and from &me to the country to enjoy 
it. Nor diall ,we arrive at a different conchMioii 
with regard to his diligence and aj^dication, from a 
considerate examination of those matchless crea- 
tions of his fency, which he has been ignorantlj 
asserted to have thrown off with such a careless and 
random precipitancy. That a mind so rich and 
plastic as his formed and gave forth its conceptions 
with a facility such as slower powers may not emU' 
late, may be easily believed ; but, although very pro- 
bably a rapid, Shakspeare was certainly not a 
careless, writer. It is curious enough that Johnson 
himself, to whmm has been attributed the expression 
of a wish that he had blotted much of what he has 
allowjed to remain in his compositions, speaks in the 
poem already quoted, of his 

* well-turned and true-filed lines •,»* 

an expression which seems to impute to him rather 
consunmiate elaboration than inattention or sloven- 
liness as a writer. The truth may probably be best 
gathered fi-omthe words of his two friends, Heminge 
and Condel, who, in their address to the reader, pre- 
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fixed to the first folio edition of the plays, speaking 
of the author, say, " Who, as he was a happy imi- 
tator of nature, was a most gentle expresser of it. 
His mind and hand went together; and what he 
thought, he uttered with that easiness, that we have 
scarce received from him a blot in his papers." 

It is a common but very ill-founded prejudice, 
to imagine that any thing like regularity or diligence 
is either impracticable to high genius, or unfavour- 
able to its growth and exercise. Perfect self controul 
is the crowning attribute of the very highest genius, 
which so far, therefore, from unfitting its possessor 
to submit, either in the management of his time or 
the direction of his thoughts, to the restraints of 
arrangement and system, enables hhn, on the con- 
trary, to yield to them as if he felt them not; 
and which, by exerting this supremacy over itself, 
achieves, in fact, its greatest triumphs. It is true 
that its far-seeing eye will oflen discern the error or 
inadequacy of theories and rules of discipline, 
which to a narrower vision may seem perfect and 
incontrovertible, and will violate them, accordingly, 
with sufficient audacity. But when it does so, it 
is out of no spirit of wanton outrage, or from any 
inaptitude to take upon itself the obligations of a 
law; but merely because it must of necessity reject 
the law that is attempted to be imposed upon it, in 
order to be enabled to obey a higher and more com- 
prehensive law of its own. It would be well if 
those would think of this, who, feeling within 
themselves merely a certain excitement and turbu- 
lence of spirit, the token, it may be, of awakening 
powers, but as certainly the evidence of their imma- 
turity and weakness, mistake their feverish volatility, 
and unsettledness of purpose, for what they have 
been taught to call the lawlessness of genius; and 
thereupon fancy it is incumbent upon them to fly 
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finom all nuumer of reitraiiity as perilooB fo their hig^ 
pterogatire. Genius is nekher above lair, nor op- 
posed to it; but, provided onlj that the knv to 
which it IB proposed to subject it be one wortfajr of 
its obedience, finds its best strengtli, as well as 
its most appropriate embellisliment, m wearing its 
fetters. .Art, which is the manifestation of genius, 
is equally the manifestation of judgment; whidi, 
instead, therefore, of bein^ something irreooncileaMe 
with genius, may, from this truth, be discerned to be 
not only its most natural ally, but, in all its highest 
creations, its indispensable associate and mkm^ 
labourer. 

The name of Shakspeare naturally recalls that of - 
Burns, the next greatest poet (unkss we reckon 
Homer in that list) that ever was formed merely or 
chiefly by the disciptine of self tuition; and also> 
considered without reference to his poetical powen, 
another striking example of what a man may do in 
educating himself, and acquiring an extensive ao- 
quaintance with literature, while occupying a very 
humble rank in society, and even struggling with the 
miseries of the most cruel indigence. Bums has 
himself given us a sketch of his early life, in a letter 
to Dr Moore. His father, a man of a decidedly 
superior mind, and with even something of literary 
acquirement beyond his station, had led a life of hanl 
labour and poverty; and at the time of his son 
Robert's birth, was employed as gardener by a gen- 
tleman in the neighbourhood of the town of Ayr. A 
few years afterwards, he took a small farm, on which, 
however, his utmost exertions, and those of the 
members of his family, who were able to give him 
any assistance, seem to have hardly sufficed to earn 
a subsistence without running in debt. " The farm," 
says his son, " proved a ruinous bargain. . . . My 
father was advanced in life when>he married: I was 
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the eldest of seven children ; and he, worn out by 
early hardships, was unfit for labour. My father's 
spirit was soon irritated, but not easily broken. 
There was a freedom in his lease in two years more ; 
and to weather these two years we retrenched our 
expenses. We lived very poorly. I was a dexterous 
ploughman for my age; and the next eldest to me 
was a brother (Gilbert), who could drive the plough 
very well and help me to thresh the corn. . . . This 
kind of life — ^the cheerless gloom of a hermit, with 
the unceasing moil of a galley-slave — brought me to 
my sixteenth year." 

On the expiration of this lease, his father took 
another farm. " For four years," continues Bums, 
*' we Hved comfortably here; but a difference com- 
jnencing between him and his landlord as to terms, 
afler three years tossing and whirling in the vortex 
of htigation, my father was just saved from the 
horrors of a jail by a consumption, which, afler two 
years' promises, kindly stepped in, and carried him 
away to ivhere the wicked cease from troubling and 
the weary are at rest.^^ Yet it was during this time 
that the future poet made his first important acqui- 
sitions in literature. " I was, at the beginning of 
this period," says he, ^^ perhaps the most ungainly, 
awkward boy in the parish, — no solitaire was less 
acquainted with the ways of the world. What I 
knew of ancient story was gathered from Salmon's 
and Guthrie's Greographical Grammars; and the 
ideas I had formed of modem maimers, of literature, 
and- criticism, I got from the Spectator." He then 
goes on to enumerate the other books to which his 
reading extended. The whole formed a sufficiently 
miscellaneous collection, although not very nume- 
rous; the principal being Pope's Works, some Plays 
of Shakspeare, Locke's Essay on the Human Under- 
standing, Stackhouse's History of the Bib]e, Allfin 
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Bmamy^B Worln, nd a ooUDctioa of 'EofjBA 
" The collection of ■oqgSy'' hi^^^UB,*^ wm nj Mb 
Mccttm. I pored oyer them drifkif my cut, or 
waUdnff to labour, eong bj^aong^ vene by Tene,- 
carefo^ noting the true teoder 'or eublii&e, fiem 
■IfecAation and fustian. I am convinced I owe to 
diiB practice much of nnr.critic eraft, such aa it ia*" i 

He afterwards went far a km weeks to a village 
achody where he obtained acme acquaintanoe with 
dw elements of geouneiryf and fSbe practical aeieiicea 
of mensuration, surveying, and dtalfii^. Hia leaA- 
ing, too, gradually enlaijied, as accident threw nei^ 
imcsin hia way. l£ mentioBs, in partiealar^ 
amoitt those he met with, llMmson's and Shaa- 
stone^B Works; ^* and I jengaged," says he, '< severd 
of my acfaool4ellowB to Imep up a literaiy cone' 
aponip a ce with me. TIhb inqproved me in compo- 
sition. I had met with a collection of letters, by Ae. 
wits of Queen Anne's reign, and I pored over them 
most devoutly. I kept copies of any of my own 
letters that pleased roe; and a comparison betweeo 
them and the composition of most of my corre- 
spondents, flattered my vanity." 

In a letter from Gilbert Bums, which Dr Currie 
has published, we have a still more particular ac- 
count of the manner in which the father of this 
humble family struggled, in all his difficulties, to 
procure education for his children; from which, as 
interestingly illustrative of the extent to which the 
poorest have it in their power to discharge this 
most important parental duty, we shall here tran- 
scribe a few sentences. " There being no school 
near us," says the writer, " and our little services 
being useful on the farm, my father undertook to 
teach us arithmetic in the winter evenings, by candle- 
light; and in this way my two eldest sisters got all 
the education they received. . . . My father was 
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for some time almost the only companion we had. 
He conversed fiuniliarly on all subjects with us, as if 
we had been men; and was at great pains, while 
we accompanied him in the labours of the farm, to 
lead the conversation to such subjects as might tend 
to increase our knowledge, or confirm us in virtuous 
babits. He borrowed ' Salmon's Geographical Gram- 
mar' for us, and endeavoured to make us acquainted 
with the situation and history of the different coun- 
tries in the world; while from a book society in Ayr 
he procured for us the reading of * Derham's Physico 
and Astro Theology,' and ^ Kay's Wisdom of God in 
the Creation,' to give us some idea of astronomy and 
natural history." Gilbert also gives us, in this 
letter, a more particular account oi* his brother's early 
reading. " Robert," he proceeds, " read all these 
books with an avidity and industry scarcely to be* 
equalled. My father had been a subscriber to 
* Stackhouse's History of the Bible,' then lately pub- 
lished by James Meuross, in Kilmarnock: from 
this Robert collected a competent knowledge of 
ancient history; for no book was so voluminous as 
to slacken his industry, or so antiquated as to damp 
his researches. A brother of my mother, who had 
Uved with us some time, and had learnt some arith- 
metic by our winter evening's cradle, went into a 
bookseller's shop in Ayr to purchase the * Ready 
Reckoner, or Tradesman's Sure Guide,' and a book 
to teach him to write letters. Luckily, in place of 
the ' Complete Letter- Writer,' he got by mistake a 
small collection of letters by the most eminent 
writers, w ith a few sensible directions for attaining 
an easy epistolary style. This book was to Robert 
of the greatest consequence. It inspired him with a 
strong desire to excel in letter-writing, while it fur- 
nished him with models by some of Ae first writers 
in our language." 
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After mentioiiiDg the mamMr m wbich his brodwr 
obtaiDed a few of hb other booln, Gilbeit goes m 
lo itete that a teacher in Ayr, «f the name- of 
Murdoch, to whom he was sent fer two or three 
wpAm hj his ftther, to improve his wiitiiig, heing 
luiuBelf engafl^ at the time in learning French, 
communicatea the instnictionfl he received to his 
ardent and p etaeyering pupjl, who, when he re- 
turned •homey brought witn him a French dictionuy 
and gnuaamar, and a copj of * Tdemachus.' '< In a 
little while," oontinuea the writer, ^^ by the aasiBtanee 
ot these booka, he had acquired such a knoidedge of 
the lai^pnge as to read uid undenland any F^mch 
anlhor m prow." He afterwards attempted to leam< 
Latin, but did not prosecute the study so long as to 
make inuch progress. All this while, the mii&itnnai 
pad Bufoii^^ of this admirable fidther and his poor 
&mily continued to increase every day. 6ifi)ert*s 
jMCture of their condition is touching in the extreme. 
'^ To the buflfetings of misfortune," says he, ^' we 
could only oppose hard labour, and the most rigid 
economy. We lived very sparing. For several years 
butcher's meat was a stranger in the house; while 
all the members of the family exerted themselves to 
the utmost of their strength, and rather beyond it, 
in the labours of the farm. My brother, at the age 
of thirteen, assisted in thrashing the crop of com, 
and at fifteen was the principal labourer on the farm, 
for wp luid no hired servant, male or female. The 
anguisJi of mind we felt at our tender years, under 
these straits and difficulties, was very great. To 
think of our father growing old (for he was now 
.above fifty), broken down with the long-continued 
fatigues of^ his life, with a wife and five other 
children, and in a declining state of circumstances, 
these reflections product in my brother's mind and 
mine sensations of the deepest distress, I doubt nfii 
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but the hard labour and sorrow of this period of his 
life, was, in a great measure, the cause of that de- 
pression of spirits with which llohert was so r>fien 
afflicted through his whole lite afterwards. At this 
time he was almost constantly afflicted in the even- 
ings with a dull headache, which, at a futurr; \)t:n<)d 
of his Ufe, was exchanged tor a palpitation of the 
heart, and a threatening of fainting and suffocation in 
his bed in the night time." 

Murdoch, Burns's English master, althouc^h not 
a man of great learning, appears to have bt'jm a 
judicious elementary instructor, as well as to have 
preserved, in a remarkal)le degree, that zeal for the 
improvement of his pupils, and delight in witnettning 
their progress, which do more, (K;rha(M, than any 
thing else to render a tejifher's etforts Hijc'!«:HHtij|, 
In a letter addressed to Mr Walker, mu\ written 
some years after the death of the |KMft, this \tfSHtm 
says, " Upon this little; tiirm ftlie first whirJi HurnH's 
father had) was erect(jd an Inunble dwelling, of which 
William Burns was the architect. It was, with th« 
exception of a little straw, litc;rally a tabernarle of 
clay. In this mean cottage, of whi<!h I rnys«?lf was 
at times an inhabitant, I really believe there dwiflt u 
larger portion of content than in any palace in 
Europe." In notioing, afterwards, the ease with 
which his young pupils (llobert bring then alnMit 
six or seven years of ag(;) Umrned thf'ir tasks, he re- 
marks, " This facility was partly owing to the 
method pursued by their father and me in instruet- 
ing them, which was, to make; iUv.tu thorouglilv 
acquainted with the meaning of (jvery word in each 
sentence that was to be coniniitted to iiKMUory. By 
the bye, this may be easier done, and at an earlier 
period, than is generally thought. As soon as tln^y 
were capable of it, I taught tUvm to turn verso into 
its nafural prose order; somethncs to subntituto 
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nyiKMijiDoiw OEpreiBioiiB for poetical words, md to 
supplj ftll the elliptes. These, jou know, are the 
means of knowing that the pupil onderBtandB his 
author. These are exceUent helps to the arrai^ge* 
ment ci words in sentences, as well as to a yaiietj 
of expresiion." in the remainder of the letter tfaA 
writer gives a very interesting account of the manner 
in which he and his pupil, at a future period, conn 
menced and carried on uieir French studies. Whea 
Robert Bums was about thirteen years of age, 
Murdoch had been appointed parish schoolmaster of 
Ajrr, upon which, as we have already mentiooed, 
Bums was soat fior a few weeks to attend hb school 
** He was now with me," says Murdoch, '^ day and 
nij^ in school, at all meals, and in all my walkB. 
At the end of one week I tdid him, that, as he wai 
DOW pretty much master of the parts of «»eech, &c., 
I should like to teach him something of French pr<H 
nunciation; that when he should meet with the name 
of a French town, ship, officer, or the like in the 
newspapers, he might be able to pronounce it some- 
thing like a French word. Robert was glad to hear 
this proposal, and immediately we attacked the 
French with great courage. Now there was little 
else to be heard but the declension of nouns, the 
conjugation of verbs, &c. When walking together, 
and even at meals, I was constantly telling luin the 
names of different objects, as they presented them- 
selves, in French; so that he was hourly laying in a 
stock of words, and sometimes little phrases. In 
short, he took such pleasure in learning, and I ia 
teaching, that it was difficult to say which of the two 
was most zealous in the business; and about the 
end of the second week of our study of the French, 
we began to read a little of the * Adventures of 
Telemachus,' in Fenelon's own words." 
Another week, however, was hardly over, when 
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the young student was obliged to ksre kdiool ibr 
the labours of the harvest. ''^ I did not, howerer/' 
says Murdoch, ^^ lose sight of him, but w^a a l^e* 
quent visitant at his father^s house, when I bad my 
faalf-holyday ; and very often went, accompanied by 
one or two persons more intelligent than myaeiti that 
good William Bums might enjoy a mental ikmA. 
Then the labouring oar was shifted to some other 
hand. The lather and the son sat down with as, 
when we enjoyed a conversation, wherein ^id rea* 
soning, sensible remark, and a moderate sea:«cQmgr 
of jocularity, were so nicely blended, aa to renrier is 
palatable to all parties. R.>bert had a htmdn^d ^um* 
tions to ask me about the French, kc. : ami ttte 
father, who had always mtiooal iniormarifjn in ^vaw. 
had still some question to pr>>poee ro my mor^ 
learned friends upon moral or natural phiirjMriphy, or 
some such iuterestmg subject." It is delij^hrtiil tr> 
contemplate such scenes of humble litVi as th^^^.^ — 
shewing us, as they d >. what the deaire rjf inreilectoal 
cultivation may accomplish in any circumHtaAC^^. and 
with how much genume happinesa it will irradiai^ 
the gloom even ot' the severest poverty. 

We shall not pursue farther the history of Robert 
Bums. All know his sudden blaze of f^/pniaricy — 
the misfortunes and errors of his alvjrt iiifi — «fwl 
the immortality which he has won by h^ gffimrm. 
It is plain, ftt)m the details that we have ipven, 
that, even had he never been a poet, he wonid 
have grown up to be no common man. Whatever 
he owed to nature, it was t<'> hu admrrabie father, 
and his own zealous exertions, that be waA irkde^Aed 
at least for that education of his powers, and that 
storing of his mind with knr>wied|(e, which, in ar? 
great a degree, contributed to make him what he after- 
wards became. It is an error to xfiftniA piftAtur Burns 
or Shakspeare as simply a post of Nature^ 
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If letning l^e taken to inelade knowledge in geoend, 
instead of being reetricted merely to an acquaintance 
with the ancient languages, it maj be rather said that 
tibey were both learmd poets — as, indeed, every great 
poet must be. Their minds, that of Shakspeare es- 
pecially, were fiiU of multifarious knowledge, which 
was the fruit both of vigilant observation and exten* 
sive reading, and was perpetually entering into, and, 
in some <^p®® regulating, the spirit or form of their 
poetry. T%e womier in the case of each was, not 
that he produced poetical compositions of transcen- 
dent excellence witnoot any acquaintance with litera- 
ture, but that he acquired his fiterary knowledge ia 
the fiice of difficalties which would have discouraged 
most men from making the attempt to gain it. Such 
minds, too learn a ^reat deal fitim a few bodn, 
deriving both information and rules of taste from the 
writers they peruse, with a rapidity and felicity of 
apprehension which people of inferior endowments 
cannot comprehend. 

Gilbert Burns, the younger brother of Robert, 
had no turn for poetry ; but he, too, derived in- 
finite benefit from those studies which were inter- 
mixed, as we have seen, with the labours of his 
early days. To this excellent man, who died only a 
few years ago, literature was the solace of a life of 
hardships. He never became a scholar in the ordi- 
nary sense of the word ; his situation, that of a 
small farmer, did not require that he should give 
himself to the study of Greek or Latin ; but he 
obtained an extensive acquaintance with the best 
books in his native language, and learned to write 
English in a manner that would not have done dis- 
credit to a scholar. Some of his letters, indeed, 
which Dr Currie has printed, would be ornaments 
to any collection of epistolary compositions — es- 
pecially a long one, dated October, 1800, which 
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I4>peared fine in Dr Ciinie's aeoond edibcMi of tke 
poet's works ; and which ooolains a disqaifiiDOB <m 
the education of the humble daases, aboBu&i^ in 
▼aluafaie remarks, and charaoienzed bj no oidmarj 
powers, both of ezpreflsion and thooffal. 
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^HAPTBR XXIII. 
GUIbitl } Uolcroft* CoBdiidoa. 

Among narratives which iUiutrate the power <^ the 
Love of Knowledge in overcoming the oppoaition of 
circiunstances, there are few more interestuiff than 
that which has been given us of his earlj life by the 
late William Gifford. Mr Gi£R>rd wasbomin 1755 
at Ashburton, in Devonshire. His ^her, aithoogh 
the descendant of a respectable and even wealt% 
fiunily, had earlv ruined himself by his wildneas and 
prodigality ; and even after he was married had nm 
off to sea, where he remained serving on board a 
man-of-war for eight or nine years. On his return 
home, with about a hundred pounds of prize money, 
he attempted to obtain a subsistence as a glazier, 
having before apprenticed himself to that business ; 
but in a few years he died of a broken-down consti- 
tution before he was forty, leaving his wife with two 
children, the youngest only about eight months old, 
and with no means of support except what she might 
make by continuing the business, of which slie was 
quite ignorant. In about a twelvcmontlw she fol- 
lowed her husband to the grave. ^* I was not quite 
thirteen," says her son, *' when this happened ; my 
little brother was hardly two ; and we had not a rela- 
tion nor a friend in the world." 

His brother was now sent to the workhouse, and 
he was himself taken home to the house of a person 
named Carlile, who was his godfather, and had seized 
upon whatever his mother had left, under the pre- 
tence of repaying himself for money which he had 
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advanced to her. By this person, WiDiam, who had 
before learned reading, writing, and a httle anthmetic, 
was sent again to school, and was beginning to make 
considerable progress in the last branch of study ; 
but in about in three months his patron grew tired of 
the expense, and took him home, with the >iew of 
employing him as ploughboy. An injury, however, 
which he had received some years before, on his 
breast, was found to unfit him for this species of 
labour ; and it was next resolved that he should be 
sent out to Newfoundland to assist in a storehouse. 
But upon being presented to the person who had 
agreed to tit him out, he was delared to be * too 
small' — and this scheme also had to be abandoned. 
*' My godfather," says he, " had now humbler views 
for me, and 1 had little heart to resist any thing. He 
proposed to send me on board one of the Torbay 
fishing-boats : I ventured, however, to remonstrate 
against this, and the matter was compromised by my 
consenting to go on board a coaster. A coaster was 
speedily found for me at Brixham, and tliither I went 
when little more than thirteen." 

In this vessol he remained for nearly a twelve- 
month. ^' It will be easily conceived," he remarks, 
" that my life was a life of hardship. I was not only 
* a ship-boy on the high and giddy mast,' but also 
in the cabin, where every menial office fell to my 
lot ; yet, if I was wrestlcss and discontented, I can 
safely say it was not so much on account of this, as 
of my being precluded from all possibility of reading ; 
as my master did not possess, nor do I recollect 
seeing during the whole time of my abode with him, 
a single book of any description except the ' Coasting 
Pilot.' " 

While in this humble situation, however, and 
seeming to himself ahnost an outcast from the world, 
he was not altogether forgotten. He had broken 
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off dl ^^iw^"f'«^ wtkk AiUboiteo, and wlMie Im 
godfitfier lived ; but <* die women of Bmduim'' 
■m lie^ << who ttsfeDed to Aifabuiton twice ft-weeiL 
with Ml, and who had known mj parents, did not 
■ee me wkhout kind conoeniy running about die 
beach in a fagged jacket and trowaen." llief oAen 
mentioned him to thrir acquaintancea at Adibniton; 
and the tale excited ao much commiaeration in the 
piace, that hie ^[odfiither at liet lound himaelf obliged 
to aend for hmi home. At this tone be waiied 
aom^ montha of fourteen. He praceeda with hia own 
itoiy aafottowa^^ 

^^ Aftev thehcdidajBl returaedtomj dariin^ piv- 
suit — arithmetic ; nij progreea waa now ao rapid that 
in a few mootha I waa at the head of the achool, and 
qualified to aaaiflt nij master (Mr £. Furiong) on 
any eztraoidinaij emeigency. Aa he uaually gave 
me a trifle ontlM)ae occaaimiay it raised athou^ in 
me that, bj engaging with him as a regular assistant,' 
and undertakiDg the instruction of a few evening 
scholars, I might, with a little additional aid, be 
enabled to support myself. God knows, my ideas 
of support at this time were of no very extravagant 
nature. I had, besides, another object in view. Mr. 
Hugh Smerdon (my first master) was now grown 
old and infirm : it seemed unlikely that he should 
hold out above three or four years ; and I fondly 
flattered myself that, notwithstanding my youth, I 
might possibly be appointed to succeed him. I was 
in my fifteenth year when I built these castles : a 
storm, however, was collecting, which unexpectedly 
burst upon me, and swept them all away. 

^^ On mentioning my httle plan to Carlile, he treated 
it with the utmost contempt ; and told me, in his 
turn, that, as I had learned enough, and more than 
enough, at school, he must be considered as having 
feirly discharged his duty (so, indeed, he had) ; he 
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added, that he had been n^odatiiig with his consin, 
a shoemaker of some respectability, who had libonUlv 
agreed to take me without a fee as an apprentice. 1 
was so shocked at this intelligence that I did not 
remonstrate ; but went in sullenness and silence to 
my new master, to whom I was soon after boimd**, 
till I should attain the age of twenty-one." 

Up to this period his reading had been very limited, 
the only books he had perused, beside the Bible, with 
which he was well acquainted, having been a black- 
letter romance, called Parismus and Parismencs, a 
few old magazines, and the imitation of Thomas 6, 
Kempis. " As I hated my new profession," he con- 
tinues, '^ with a perfect hatred, I made no progress 
in it ; and was consequently little regarded in the 
fiunily, of which I sank by degrees into the common 
drudge : this did not much disquiet me, for my spirits 
were now humbled. I did not, however, quite resign 
my hope of one day succeeding to Mr Hugh Smer- 
don, and therefore secretly prosecuted my favourite 
study at every interval of leisure. These intervals 
were not very frequent ; and when the use I made of 
them was found out, they were rendered still less so. 
I could not guess the motives for this at first ; but at 
length I discovered that my master destined his 
youngest son for the situation to which I aspired. 

^^ I possessed at this time but one book in the 
world : it was a treatise on algebra, given to mo by a 
young wcHnan, who had found it in a lodging-house. 
I considered it as a treasure ; but it was a treasure 
locked up ; for it supposed the reader to bo well 
acquainted with simple equations, and I knew nothing 
of the matter. My master's son had purchased ' Fen- 
ning's Introduction :' this was precisely what I wanted 
— ^but he carefully concealed it from me, and I was 

* " My indenture, which now lies before me, ii dated the 
l8t of January, 1772.'* 

TOL. III. 34* 
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indebtod to rl—irm akae far itonWiig upon bk 

nigfato ioecaiwf aly, and^ befa^e he wpacled Ifauft hli 
tnatiie was diioovered, had oonpletolr nwwtcwid it 
I could now enter npoa mj own ; and that eanied 
me pretty fiur' into the ecieDce. This was not done 
without oifficokj. I had not a farthing on isaith, nor 
a Mood to give me one : pen, ink, aiu pnp^f theve- 
fare, (in ^e iyt e of the flqipant lemariL of Lord Or* 
fad,) were, for the most part, as completely out of 
mjr reach as a crown and ac^itre. Tbere was, indeed, 
a resource ; but the utmost caution and wocnfcj were 
necessaiy in applying to it. I beat aal pkiom of 
lesther as smootn as possible, and wrought mgr pro- 
Uems on them with a blunted awi ; far the rest, mj 
memonr wm tenaraous, and I could. nmUpljr and 
diride bj it to a |peat eztoit.'' 

No sitotaion, it is obvious, could be more unfii- 
vourable fa studj than this ; and yet we see how the 
eager student succeeded in triumphing over its 
disadvantages, contriving to write and calculate even 
without paper, pens, or ink, by the aid of a piece of 
leather and a blunted awl. Where there is jbl strong 
dctennination to attain an object, it is generally suffi- 
cient of itself to create the means ; and almost any 
means are sufficient. We mistake in supposing that 
there is only one way of doing a thing, namely, 
that in which it is commonly done. Whenever we 
have to prove it, we find how rich in resources is 
Necessity ; and how seldom it is that, in the absence 
of the ordinary instrument, she has not some new 
invention to supply its place. This is a truth 
which studious poverty has oflen had experience of, 
and been all the better for experiencing ; for difficulties 
so encountered and subdued not only whet ingenuity, 
but strengthen a man's whole intellectual [and moral 
l^haracter, and fit him fa struggles and achievements 
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in after life feotn which other spirits less hardily trained 
turn away in despair. 

At last, however, Gifibrd obtained some alleviation 
of his extreme penury. He had scarcely, he tells us, 
known poetry even by name, when some verses, com- 
posed by one of his acquaintances, tempted him to 
try what he could do in the same style, and he suc- 
ceeded in producing a few rhymes. As successive 
little incidents inspired his humble muse, he pro- 
duced several more compositions of a similar descrip- 
tion, till he had got together about a dozen of them. 
** Certainly," says he, " nothing on earth was ever 
so deplorable ;" but such as they were they procured 
him not a little fame among his associates, and he 
began at l^t to be sometimes invited to repeat them 
to other circles. " The repetitions of which I speak," 
he continues, ^^ were always attended with applause, 
and sometimes with favours more substantial ; little 
collections were now and then made, and I have 
received sixpence in an evening. To one who had 
long lived in the absolute want of money, such a 
resQurce seemed a Peruvian mine : I furnished myself 
by degrees with paper, &c., and, what was of more 
importance, with books of geometry and of the higher 
branches of algebra, which I cautiously concealed. 
Poetry, even at this time, was no amusement of mine: 
it was subservient to other purposes ; and I only had 
recourse to it when I wanted money for my mathe- 
matical pursuits." 

But even this resource was soon taken from him. 
His master, having heard of his verse-making, was 
so incensed both at what he deemed the idleness of 
the occupation, and especially at some satirical allu- 
sions to himself, or his customers, upon which the 
young po^ had unwisely ventured, that he seized upon 
and carried away all bis books and papers, and even 
prohibited him in the strictest manner from ever again 
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repeating a Hne of hwcompoaitioiMi. This severe lAroke 
was followed by another, which reduced him to niter 
despair. The master of the free school to wfaofn he 
haidf never resigned the hope of succeeding, died, and 
another person was appointed to the situation^ net 
much olaer than Griflbra, and who, he sajrs, was cer- 
tainly not so well qualified for it as himself. ^ I look 
back," he proceeds, ^^ on that part of my life wfaidi 
imm^iately followed this event with little satisfiictkio} 
it was a period of gloom, and savage unsociability : 
by degrees I sunk into a kind of corporeal torpor ; 
or, if roused into activity by the spirit of youth, wasted 
the exertion in splenetic and vexatious tricks, wfaidi 
alienated the few acquaintances which compaarian 
had yet left me." 

But his despondency and discontent seem to have 
gradually given way to the natural buoyancy of In 
disposition ; some evidences of kindly feelmg from 
thofiie around him tended a good deal to mitigate his 
recklessness ; and, especially as the term of his ap- 
prenticeship drew towards a close, his former aspira- 
tions and hopes began to return to him. He had 
spent, however, nearly six years at his uncongenial 
employment, before any decided prospect of deliver- 
ance opened upon him. " In this humble and ob- 
scure state," says he, '^ poor beyond the common lot, 
yet flattering my ambition with day dreams which 
perhaps would never have been realized, I was 
found, in the twentieth year of my age, by Mr 
William Cookesley, — a name never to be pronounced 



by me without veneration. The lamentable doggrel 
which I have already mentioned, and which had 
passed from mouth to mouth among people of my 
own degree, had by some accident or other reached 
his ear, and given him a curiosity to inquire afler the 
author." Mr Cookesley, who was a surgeon, and 
not rich, having learnt Gifford's history from him- 
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self, became so much interested in his favour, that 
he determined to rescue him from his obscurity. 
" The plan," says Gifford, " that occured to him 
was naturally that which had so often suggested 
itself to me. There were, indeed, several obstacles 
to be overcome. My hand-writing was bad, and my 
language verv incorrect ; but notliing could slacken 
the zeal of this excellent man. He procured a few 
of my poor attempts at rhyme, dispersed them 
amongst his friends and acquaintance, and, when 
my name was become somewhat familiar to them, 
set on foot a subscription for my rehcf. I still pre- 
serve the original paper ; its title was not very mag- 
nificent, thougli it exceeded the most sanguine wishes 
of my heart. It ran tlius : * A subscription for pur- 
chasing the remainder of the time of William Gifford, 
and for enal)ling him to improve himscilf in writing 
and £nglish grammar.' Few contributed more than 
five shiOings, and none went boyond ten and six- 
pence,— enough, however, was collected to free me 
from my apprenticeship,* and maintain me for a 
few months, during which, I assiduously attended the 
Rev Thomas Smcrdon." 

The rest of the story may be very compendiously 
tdd. The difficulties of the poor scholar were now 
over, for bis patrons were so much pleased with the 
progress he made during this short |)criod, tliat, u[ion 
tf» expiration, tliey renewed their bounty, and main- 
tained him at school for another year. '^ Such lilie- 
raiity," he remarks, ^^ was not lost upon me ; I grew 
aiUDous to make the best return in my priwer, and I 
redoubled my diligence. Now that I am sunk into 
indolence, I look back with some degree of sce()ticiiim 
to the exertions of that period.'^ In two years and 
two months from what he calls the day of liis einanct- 

* ** Thm mm my mutMr receiTcd wm fU poimdi/' 
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pation, he was pronounced by his master to be fit for 
the UniverHity ; and a small office having been ob- 
tained for him by Mr Cookesley^s exertions at Ox- 
ford, he was entered of Exeter College, that gentleman 
undertaking to provide the additional means neces- 
sary to enable him to Uve till he should take his 
degree. JNIr Gifford's first patron died before his 
protep/: had time to fulfil the good man's fond antici- 
patioiis of liis future celebrity ; but he aflerwards 
found, in J^ord Grosvenor, another much more able, 
though it was iiTi[)ossibIe that any other could have 
shewn more zeal, to advance his interests. A long 
and prosperous life, during wliich he acquired a 
distinguished name in the literary world, was the 
ample compensation for the humiliation and hard- 
shii)s of his youth. He was the Editor, for many 
years, of the * Quarterly Re>iew,' which was placed 
undpr his management at its commencennent in 
1809 ; — and which attained the most distinguished 
success, in a great degree through liis judicious and 
careful attention to his conduct. The narrative 
ironi wliich we have extracted the preceding pages, 
and which is so interestingly written that we have 
generally pn^ferred retaining the original words in 
our ahricl<reinent, is prefixed to his English version 
of Juvenal, the first edition of which appeared in 
1802. Mr (iitlord died in London on Uie 31st of 
T)erem])(;r IH'iCJ, in the seventy-first year of his age. 
it \< a heantifiil circumstance in his history, and one 
which shews how a generous act sometimes receives 
even a worldly reward, that he left the bulk of his 
fortime to the son of his first most kind and disin- 
terested patron, ]\Ir Cookesley. 

Similar hi some respects to Gifford's early histon', 
is that of a very inferior man, the Lite Thomas 
IIoLCROFT, the author of ' Ilugh Trevor,' and 
many other well known productions in hght litera- 
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e. Holcroft has also lefl us part of a memoir 

his own hfc, the composition of which, hew- 
3r, he commenced too late to live to finish. " How 
ich he had it at heart," says the editor of the 
nuscript, which was given to the world some 
irs after the death of the author, ^^ may, however, 

inferred from the extraordinary pains ho then 
k to make some progress in it. He told his phy- 
lans that he did not care what severity of treat- 
nt he was subjected to, provided he could hve six 
nths longer to complete what he had begun. 
• dictating a word at a time, ho succeeded in 
nging it down to his fifteenth year. When tlie 
arness, minuteness, and vividness of what he thus 
lie, are compared with the feeble, half-convulsed 
te in which it was written, it will be diilicult to 
Qg a stronger instance of the exertion of resolution 
1 firmness of mind under Huch circumstanceH." 
Elolcroft was born in London in the yo.wc 1715, at 
ich time his father wrought as a shoemaker, and 

mother dealt in greens and oysters. His iii(h(^r, 
o seems to have been a person of unsettled 
)its, though a well-meaning and upright man, know 
7 little of his business, to which he had not been 
;ularly bred, and, in spite of the exertions both of 
iself and his wife, his affairs did not prosper, 
ben young Holcroft was about six years old, the 
lily were suddenly removed from l^ondon to a place 
Berksliire beyond Ascot ileath, where tlu^y re- 
ined for about twelve months. Thomas had lu* 

only been for a short time at a sc1uk>1 where ehil- 
n were sent rather to keep them out of hurmV way 
n to learn anytliing, and to which ho used to be 
Tied by an apprentice of his fatlier^s. 1'his lad 
3rwards gained liis warmest gratitude by making him 
resent of the first two books ho ever {Kissessed, tlie 
i being the History of Parismus and Parismenes, 
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abeadjr mentkiDed at one of Giffixd^ mAf Etamj 
companjomi, and the other the Seven C hiiinw o n e eif 
Chmtendom. It was iHiilethef leaded in Berisrine 
that hia fiuther began teaching him to read. '^ The 
task," aaya he, '' at first I finmd difficnk, till the idsa 
one daj suddenly seized me, of catdung all the aoonds 
I had been taught firom the arrangement of the let- 
ters; and mj joj at this amaring di acove i y was so 
great, that the reooUectian of it has never besn 
e&oed. After that my p rpgr o a s was so rajpid Hut k 
astonished my fitfher. He boasted of me to eveij 
body; and that I mi§^ lose no time, the task he set 
me was eleyen chapters a day in the Old Testamsnt 
I mi§^ indeed, hare deceived niv fitfher by •fc^n^g 
some of the chapters, but a dawnmg regard ftr.trath, 
aided by the love I lud of reading, and the wondsffid 
histories I sometimes fiiund in the Sacred Writingp, 
generally induced me to go throu^ die irfiole of my 
task. One day as I was sitting at the gate witfi my 
Bible in nnr hand, a neighbouring &rmer, cominff to 
see my father, as^ed me if I could read the Kbie 
already. I answered, yes; and he desired me to let 
him hear me. I began at the place where the book 
was open, read fluently, and afterwards told him, 
that, if he pleased, he should hear the tenth chapter 
of Nehemiah. At this he seemed still more amazed, 
and wishing to be convinced, bade me read. After 
listening till he found I could really prooounoe the 
uncouth Hebrew names so much oetter, and more 
easily, than he supposed to be within the power of so 
young a chiM, he patted ray head, gave me a pmnj, 
and said I was an uncommon boy. It would be hwd 
to say whether his [miise or his gift was most flatter- 
ing to me. Soon after, my fiuther's apprentice, the 
kind-hearted Dick, who came backward and ftnnvard 
to my father on his afiairs, broug^ me the two de- 
lightftil histories I have above mentioned, which were 
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VBoiig ffaoae then called Chapmm^s Books. It w» 
scarcely possible for anjthmg to ha%e been more 
grateful to me than this present. Panamus and Fa- 
risroenes, with all the adventures detailed in the Seren 
Champions of Christendom, were soon as famihar to 
me as my catechism, or the daily prayers I repeated 
kneeling before my father. ^^ 

On leaving their house in Berkshire, the family 
were obliged to adopt a wandering life, the mother 
turning pedlar, and hawking her wares through the 
outskirts and neighbourhood of London, while her 
son trotted aAer her, and the father, alter a vain 
attempt to obtain some regular employment, in a 
short time joining the party, who now extended their 
peregrinations to remote parts of the country. While 
leading this life, they endured the greatest hardships; 
and upon one occasion were so severely pressed, that 
Thomas was sent to beg from house to house in a 
village where they happened to be. At length the 
&ther managed to buy two or three asses, which he 
loaded with hampers of apples and pears, and drove 
about through the country. But this apparent im- 
provement in their circumstances afforded no alle- 
viation to the sufferings of the poor boy. ^^ The bad 
nourishment I met with," says he; ^^ the cold and 
wretched manner in which 1 was clothed; and the 
exceaaive weariness I endured in following these 
nninwla day after day, and being obliged to drive 
creatures perhi^ still more weary than myself, were 
miseries much too great| and loaded my little heart 
with sorrows far too pungent ever to be forgotten. 
Bye roads and hiffh roads were alike to be traversed, 
but the former nur the oflenest, for they were then 
abnoBt innumerable, and the state of them in winter 
would scarcely at present be believed." In one in- 
stance, he mentions that he travelled on foot thirty 
miles in one day; and he was at this time only a child 
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of about ten yean oUL Dmriiig afl tfak tnue, he 
little or no progieas in readii^;^ — ** I waa too modi 
preflBody" he aajra, << hj fiitifpie, hunger^ eMj and ■»> 
kednefls." Yet aa ho ooalmued to repeat Ida pnjen 
and catecfaimn moning and erening, and to reaA the 
prayer-book and BAAe on Sundays, he, at least, did 
not forget what he had formerly learned. On one 
occasion, too, he states, that the ballad of CShevy 
Chace having (alien into his hands, his fiither, idio 
was very proud of what he conceired to be his eon's 
talents, and particularly of his memofy, set him to 
get by heart the whole song, by way of task, which 
he performed, in the midst of his toils, in three days. 
His fiither gare him a halfpenny for the achieremeot, 
which made him think himself at the time quite a ridi 



When in his eterenth or twelfth year, having been 
present at the Nottingham races, he was so modi 
struck by the contrast between his own mean and 
ragged condition, and that of the clean, well-fed, and 
well-clothed "Stable-boys, that he determined to try if 
he could not find a master to engage him in tiiat 
capacity at Newmarket. After much perseverance, 
and being turned off upon a short trial, first by one 
master and then by another, fi-om the little knowledge 
he was found to have of riding, he was at last taken 
into the service of a person who was considerate 
enough not to expect him to be a finished groom 
almost before he could have ever mounted a hcMrse. 
He very soon began to distinguish himself by his 
expertness in his new occupation; and the language 
in which he speaks of his change of circumstances 
forcibly paints his sense of the miseries Grom which 
he had been extricated. Alluding to the hearty 
meal which he and his companions were wont to 
make every morning at nine o'clock, after four 
hours' exercise of their horses, he says, <^ Nothing, 
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perhaps, can exceed the enjoyment of a stable- 
boy's breakfast: what, then, may not be Haid of 
mine, who had so long been used to suffer hunger, 
and so seld(^m found the mebns of satisfying it ?'' 
" For my own part,-" he adds, " so total snd striking 
was the change which had taken place in my mi- 
tuation, that I could not but feel it very sensibly. 
J was more conscious of it than most boys would 
have been, and therefore not a little satisiied. 1'he 
former part of my life had most of it be(;n spent in 
turmoil, and often in singular wretchednciSH. i Imd 
been exposed to every want, cvcjry w(jarinf?HM, and 
every occasion of despondency, except tbot such |MK>r 
suflerers become reconciled to, and altnost iuMinsible 
of, suffering; and boyhood and l>eggury are fortu- 
nately not prone to despond. Happy hud been the 
meal where I had enough; rich to me was the rag 
that kept me warm; and heavenly the pillow, no 
matter what, or how liard, on which 1 could lay my 
head to sleep. Now 1 was warmly clothed, nay 
gorgeously; for I was proud of my new livery, and 
never suspected that there was disgra<;e in it; 1 fed 
voluptuously, not a prince on imrih perhaps with 
half the appetite, and never failing relish; and in- 
stead of being obliged to drag through the dirt after 
the most sluggish, obstinate, and despised among 
our animals, I was mounted on the noulest that the 
earth contains, had him under my cure, and was 
borne by him over hill and dale, far outstripping the 
wings of the wind. Was not this a change hucIi as 
might excite reflection even in the mind of a boy ?" 

We must, however, pass over the account which 
he gives of his life as a stable boy, interesting 
as many of the details are into which he enters. 
During his wanderings through the country with 
his father, as has been already mentioned, he 
had scarcely had any opportunity of extending his 
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knoiwledge 6£ boolu; the BiMe, and radi old 
balkds as he met wfth by chance on the walk of 
cottages and aMioaaQi| conatitiiting all hk leadng. 
<< Booka were not then,'' he remarioiy << as diej fir- 
tnnately are now, gnat or flnall, on this ailijeet or 
ontfaaty tobeibanainahaooteveiyhouae. A book, 
except €i prajeniy or 6£ daSty nUagjufm nae, was 
scarcely to do seen but among the c^puleDt, or in the 
possession of the studioos; aid by the opolentdiej 
were often disreffarded inth a dejnee of neglect 
which would now be ahnost diagraceniL" For some 
time after his arrival at Newmaiket^ he was not much 
better off. In about half a year^ however^ his fitfher 
followed him to that place^ where he at first found 
m little emjj^ojrment at his old trade <^ makins shoes; 
and one ci his shopmatesi vdio haf^iened to be fond 
of books, and to be in possession of a fow, occa- 
skxially lent young Hdcroft a volume from his col- 
lecti<»i. Among other wwks, this person put into 
his hands ^ Gulliver's Travels,' and th» ^ Spectator,' 
with which, the former especially, he was much de- 
lighted. He mentions, also, the ^ Whole Duty of 
Man,' the ^ Pilgrim's Progress,' and other religious 
books, as at this time among his chief favourites. 
As he was one day passing the church, he heard 
some .voices singing, and was immediately seized 
with a strong desire to learn the art. Having ap- 
proached the church door, he found the persons 
within engaged in singing in four parts, under the 
direction of a Mr Langham. They asked him to 
join them, and his voice and ear being pronounced 
good, it was agreed that he should be taken into the 
class; the master offering to give up the entrance 
money of five shillings, in consideration of his being 
but a boy, whose wages could not be great, and the 
others agreeing to let him sing out of their books. 
" From the little," he proceeds, " I that day learned, 
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and fix)m another lesson or two, I obtained a tolerable 
conception of striking intervals upwards or down- 
wards, such as the third, the fourth, and the re- 
mainder of the octave, the chief feature in which I 
soon understood; but of course I found most diffi- 
culty in the third, sixth, and seventh. Previously, 
however, to any great progress, I was obliged to 
purchase ^ Arnold's Psalmody;' and, studious over 
this divine treasure, I passed many a forenoon ex- 
tended in' the hay-loft. My chief, and ahnoat my 
only difficulty, lay in the impenetrable obsr^urity of 
such technical words as were not explained cither by 
their own nature, or by the author in other language. 
I was illiterate; I knew the language of the vulgar 
"well, but little more. Perhai)s no words ever puzzled 
poor mortal more than I was puzzled by the words, 
major and minor keys. I think it a duty, which no 
one who writes an elementary book ought to neglect, 
to give a vocabulary of all the words which are not in 
common use, in the language in which he writes, 
and to explain them by the simplest terms in that 
language; or, if that cannot be done, by a clear and 
easy paraphrase. The hours I spent by myself in 
mastering whatever belonged to notation, and in 
learning the inter\'als, occasioned my progress to be 
so very different from that of the others, that it ex- 
cited the admiration of them all; and INIr Langham, 
the great man whom I then looked up to, declared it 
was surprising. If any part was out, I heard it im- 
mediately, and often struck the note for them, — 
getting the start of Mr Langham. If he should 
happen to be absent, he said that I could set them 
all right; so that by this, and the clearness of my 
voice, I obtained the nickname of * the sweet singer 
of Israel.' " 

His wages were four pounds a year, and he paid 
five shillings a quarter to his singing master; but 
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■pon Hr T^wg^iam ofiforing to give faim 
aridnMtic alM iiras imch mote, heagraedtp the 
nmoMl, and ■ttendedhim dnlf iir time wmtAB. 
fci ttMt tune hejot so ftr as Pkactioe and dm JUa- 
of-Three. << XSeapt wbai, I have alrandf wjiirt,^ 
aaya he, <<theaa three mondia, aa &r aa odiikliPM 
concerned, may be tinly called my oomnM of edaoft- 
tioa. At the age of tiro or three and thirtjy adaai^ 
when I waa endeavouring to acqmre the Vtemdk 
knguagey I paid a Monsiear Raymond twenty-difl- 
lings for a few lesBons, but the good he did me waa 
ao little that it was money thrown away. At New- 
markety I waa so intent on .studying arithmetic^ that 
fer want ci better apparatus, I have often got an old 
nail, and cast up sums, on the paling of the atdUle- 
yard." This will remmd the reader of Gifibid, with 
Ids leather fer pif>er, and his blunted awl fer a pen. 

Hokroft contmued at Newmarket fer about two 
years and a half, when he determined to go to Lon- 
don once more to join his fether, who now kept a 
cobler's stall in South Audley Street. ^^ My mind," 
he says, ^^ having its own some what peculiar bias, 
circumstances had rather concurred to disgust me 
than to invite my stay. I despised my companions 
for the grossness of their ideas, and the total absence 
of every pursuit in which the mind appeared to have 
any share. It was even with sneers of contempt that 
they saw me intent on acquiring some small portion 
of knowledge; so that I was far from having any 
prompter either as a friend or a rival." He was at 
this time nearly sixteen. For some years he con- 
linued to make shoes with his father, and at last be- 
came an able workman. But he grew every day 
fonder of reading; and whenever he had a shilling 
to spare, spent it, we are told, in purchasing books. 
In 1 765, having married, he attempted to open a 
school for teaching children to read, at Liverpool; 
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but was obliged to abandon the prcject in about a 
year, when ne returned to town, and resumed his 
trade of a shoemaker. Beside his dislike to this 
occupation, however, on other accounts, it brought 
back an asthmatic complaint he had had when a 
boy; and every consideration made him resolve to 
endeavour to escape from it. Even at this time he 
had became a writer for the newspapers, the editor 
of the ^ Whitehall Evening Post' giving him five 
shillings a column for some essays which he sent to 
that journal. He again attempted to open a school 
in the neighbourhood of London ; but afler living for 
three months on potatoes and butter-milk, and obtain- 
ing only one scholar, he once more returned to town. 
Having acquired some notions of elocution at a deba- 
ting club which he had been in the habit of attending, 
he next thought of going on the stage, and obtained an 
engagement from the manager of the Dublin theatre, 
at a poor salary, which was very ill paid. He was 
so ill treated, indeed, in this situation, that he was 
obliged to leave it in about half a year. He then 
joined a strolling company in the north of England ; 
and wandered about as an itinerant actor for seven 
years, during which time he suffered a great deal of 
misery, and was oflen reduced ahnost to starving. 
In the midst of all his sufferings, however, he re- 
tained his love of books, and had made himself ex- 
tensively conversant with English Uterature. At 
last in the end of the year 1777, he came up to 
London, and by means of an introduction to Mr 
Sheridan, obtained an engagement in a subordinate 
capacity at Drury Lane. He had just before this 
as a desperate resource, sat down to compose a farce, 
which he called * The Crisis ;' and this turned out 
the commencement of a busy and extended literary 
career. The farce, although only acted once, was 
well received ; and it soon encouraged him to new 
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eflbrU nftbe ume kind. Ym he continued for tramy 
yPBn involved in difficnltirfi, frnm which il required 
kII hill exertioDS to cxiricnte himsulf. The renxiinder 
of Mr HolcroS'a history, wilh tiie exccplkin of a 
flboH but stormy period, during which he waa suA>- 
jrctrd to very severe o^age on account of certain 
puliticul opinions which he was eupnosed to hold, ia 
mervly thar of a hfe of authorship. He never becimae 
a good Kriot, and after some time dedicated himself 
entirely to literary occupation. Hih industiyinhisiiew 
prnli-Mion is al)UDiIanIly evidenced by the long list of 
nis works, which comprise sevoral of high talent and 
enlabltnhed popularity. In his malurer years, be«<le 
many nther acquirements, he made himself nuuler of 
the French and German languages, Irora both of 
irtiich he executed several well-known traiudations.* 
Mr Hnlcrofl died in 1809. His life is in many 
rmpectM adnurably calculated to answer the design 
which hu liad in view, he tells us, in writing the 
ac(;ounl of tlie early part of it, namely, — " I" excite 
an ardent cniulaliOD in the breasts of youthflil 
readers, by shewiug them how dif&culties may be 
endured, how they may be overccone, and how tb^ 
may at last contribute, as a school of inatructiiNi, In 
bring forth hidden talent." 

* Among otben, that of Mad. Gealii'i' Velll^ca da Chatean,* 
which ha lenden, incorrectlj, ■ Tales of the Caitia,' iaatead of 
' EvouitiBiof } 01, attheCoootry Hobm.' 
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We have now given so many examples of the 
success with which the Pursuit of Knowledge has 
been carried on by zealous and energetic minds, in 
the face of difficulties which have too generally pre- 
vented such a labour from being even attempted, 
that it is probable nearly every reader who may 
conceive himself un&vourably placed for intellectual 
improvement, will find something resembling his own 
case in some one or other of 3iose which we have 
quoted. The present volume, therefore, may be 
regarded as complete in itself; although there still 
remain so many histories and anecdotes illustrative 
o( our design which we have not had room to in- 
troduce, that it is not improbable we may resume the 
subject on some future occasion, for the sake both of 
noticing several omitted names, and of considering 
some parts of it upon which we have not yet been 
able to enter. Meanwhile we shall be well pleased, 
if the instances we have already selected shall have 
awakened any love of knowledge in minds previously 
unacquainted with that passion ; or helped to strengthen 
and sustain it where, for want of encouragement, it 
was in danger of waxing faint ; or, finsdly, trans- 
formed it from being a mere vague ambition, into an 
active and resolute prosecution of a clearly-discerned 
object, by a path leading surely and directly to its 
attainment. 

The great lesson, indeed, which a review of the 
hcts that have been stated is calculated to teach, is 
the mighty power of a steadily-maintained deter- 
mination to work out the end at which it aims, even 
in the most unfavourable circumstances. The lives 
of Heyne, of Simpson, of W. Hutton, of Franklini 
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